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if the spot... ° 
EE the new and fascinatingly fine Winchester gift sug- 
gestions your gun dealer has on display NOW... . Get 
the jump on Santa Claus, with gifts that wil! hit the spot, k 
bearing the name that stands for world leadership in fire- Sa 
- In 
arms— WINCHESTER. a 
Plenty of choice. Rifles, Shotguns, Ammunition, Gun : 
P - ° ° sh 
Accessories, Flashlights and Batteries, Roller Skates, let 
Pocket Cutlery. Every item, costing from less than a dollar | 
= ms 
up to hundreds for a finely ornamented Winchester cus- Be 
tom built presentation gun or rifle, in its class the highest $l 
/ us 
value obtainable. my 
Shotguns in four unequalled models—three the holders Wi 
, - P ! “ co 
of this year’s three highest National honors in skeet; three | 
famous winners in trap shooting. The sensational new : 
ype . . ° 10 
Winchester Model 54 .220 Swift Rifle, with 4,140 feet per in 
second velocity! Big game rifles in a dozen models—one for 
° . no 
model used by 17 out of 25 winners of National awards sé 
for 1934 big-game trophies. Target rifles—by far the prin- th 
cipal winners in leading tournaments; interesting new big 90 
bore models. Eleven different small game rifles, priced for I) 
everybody—some remarkable new values. . 
Visit your dealer TODAY. For general catalog or fold- sp 
ers on individual guns, please write to Winchester Repeat- ™ 
ing Arms Co., Dept. 5-C, New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. | 
ga 
fo 
A 
an 
me 
na 
TRADE MARK sh 
World Standard Guns and Ammunition 
New, highly popular .22 cal. Winchester Model 
69 bolt action repeating rifle; standard box 
magazine, six shots. Fine accuracy. Shoots : 
Short, Long and Long Rifle rim fire regular and 
Super Speed cartridges. Weight about 5 Ibs. 
Model 6! Winchester slide action hammerless, Sq 
finest .22 repeater in its class. Shoots all Short, 
Long and Long Rifle rim fire cartridges inter- 
changeably. Also with barrel chambered indi- 
vidually for Short, Long Rifle or .22 W.R.F. are 
up 
fig 
up 
Winchester Model 42 .410 bore Repeating Shot- fay 
gun. In Skeet Gun, with its sensational long 3" b 
shell, winner of 1935 National Small Bore Cham- y 
pionship in skeet, open to 28 gauge and’Smaller. by 
Finest family shotgun. Choice of several styles. 2 
Is 
I. 
Finest modern double-barrel shotgun, unexcelled through- Ur 
out the world—Winchester Model 21. Shown above, a Custom . : 
Built 20 gauge. Three grades and custom built, with wide Sq 
range of specifications, 12, 16 and 20 gauges, 6!/, to 8 Ibs. 
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Better Hunting 


ANTI-CROW 


QUARESHOOTER readers of this 

page saw the fine picture that ap- 

peared here last month, coming 

from Squareshooter Harry Felt of 
Saskatchewan. You remember the impos- 
ing display of 1193 crow eggs and 117 
pairs of crow legs? Well, that was the 
result of a definite plan which Square- 
shooter Felt describes in the following 
letter, received quite a while back: 

“I am in receipt of checks,” he writes, 
“to the amount of $40. from Squareshooter 
Ben Williams of Missouri. I am adding 
$10. with this, making a total of $50. to be 
used on the anti-crow campaign fund in 
my immediate district here in Saskatche- 
wan. It seems to me this is wonderful 
cooperation from our boys down south. 

“Here’s the way we are going to do it. 
I am posting notices in twelve school 
houses in the immediate district, announc- 
ing the bounty that is going to be paid 
for crow eggs. Since the preliminary an- 
nouncement made only a short time ago, 
inquiries are coming in from all parts of 
the district. 

“I know we are going to do a lot of 
good with this $50. and in the meantime 
I will be throwing every ounce of lead at 
the black marauders that I can afford to 
buy. Would strongly recommend every 
sportsman who cares anything about the 
future of our game birds to follow this 
example. 

“When it comes to destruction of our 
game-bird supply, both upland and water- 
fowl, I can tell you things about the crow! 
And I know what I am talking about. I 
am mighty glad that we have some sports- 
men who realize that a campaign of this 
nature requires assistance. More people 
should appreciate the fact that sportsmen 





Squareshooter Martin C. Koeberle of lowa 
with bird house he built 


are the best friends of the game bird; and 
upon sportsmen rests the responsibility of 
fighting for the existence of our game. 

“Surely the millions of waterfowl and 
upland shooters are not going to see their 
favorite sport ruined through destruction 
by crows. Sincerely. hope the example set 
by Squareshooter Ben Williams will be 
followed by others, and put to use in other 
districts. The crow must be controlled and 

urge every sportsman throughout the 

Inited States and Canada to do his part!’ 

Last month we promised a picture of 
Squareshooter C, A, Massey. Well, here 


Better Sportsmanship 





Edited by JED Merans 
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Squareshooter C. A. Massey of New York 


he is, right at the top of the column this 
month. There is a real conservationist and 
lover of wild life for you. He not only 
uses his own car and paints his own sign, 
but also provides his own table and chair 
when he sets up SQUARE CrrRcLE head- 
quarters to promote better sportsmanship, 
better hunting and better fishing. 

More power to the Malone Fish and 
Game Club, of which Squareshooter Mas- 
sey is a live member. 

‘Know that there is now a Cumberland 
Unit of the Western Maryland Square 
CircteE Sportsmen Association, located 
at Cumberland, Maryland ? Squareshooters 
Dr. G. Frank Malin and Lyle M. Steward 
are president and secretary respectively— 
and the latter has just sent in fifty new 
memberships in the squareshooting fra- 
ternity. 

Nice letter comes from Squareshooter 


IRCLE, 


Better Fishing 


V. Canfield of Oklahoma enclosing a 
scans of a swanky dog Pullman, which 
is shown farther down in this column. 

ae | am sending a picture of my Pull- 
man,” he writes, “for taking the dogs on 
trips without the usual discomfort which 
accompanies such trips. You know what 
I mean—driving home after a hard day 
in the field, with two or three muddy, 
wet and tired dogs in a closed car.’ 

Here’s a letter from a brother who lives 
a long distance away. It comes from 
Squareshooter E. W. Pownall, who writes : 

“In a previous issue of Fretp & STREAM 
I read with much interest the letter from 
that other squareshooter who lives in Java, 
Dutch East Indies. 

“I myself am also from Java and have 
lived for the last thirteen years in the 
eastern part of this beautiful country, in 
a very small place called Banjocwangi. 
In case you possess a good map of that 
part of the world, you will see that the 
village is located just opposite the world- 
famous Island of Bali. Banjocwangi is a 
sportsman’s paradise; all kinds of hunting 


nat — 
. 





“Dog Pullman” ioe with shock ab- 
sorbers and snap-on side curtains 


and fishing. Any one of you want to join 
me? A couple of tigers, panthers and wild 
buffalo guaranteed. 

“Since I’ve read about it in Fretp & 
StrEAM, I want very much to become a 
member of the S@uARE Crrcie. In case 
you have to know the nationality of each 
member, I beg to inform that I am a 
Britisher. 

“Out here in my part of the world, any- 
one ever appearing with the SQuare 
Circle insignia on his jacket will always 
be welcome—and I can assure you an in- 
teresting time with rod and gun.” 


Part of the membership of the Glen Acres Gun Club of New Jersey. All (27) are 
Square Circte members. Snapshot by Squareshooter Charles English 
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Young and old of both sexes today 
enjoy the wholesome recreation of fish- 
ing. What could be more appropriate for 
Christmas Gifts than Pflueger Reels or 
selections of Pflueger Baits—the tackle 
all anglers desire. 

Ask your sporting goods dealer to show 
you his stock of Pflueger Reels and Baits 
—for salt water and fresh water fishing— 
and let him help you make your selection. 

Send us your name and address and we 
shall gladly mail you the latest copy of 
the Pflueger Pocket Catalog. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 
Dept. FS12. “The Pfluegers’” Akron, Ohio 


' SUMMIT 


No. 1993... . $10.00 
No.1993L ... 10.50 







4 7 
“~~” NOBBY 


Satin Finish Nickalum. A 
New Reel Light in Weight. 


No. 1963. . . . $8.00 








TANDEM MUSKILL 
With weighted keel. Two 3 Sizes—Several Finishes 
sizes, 1/0, 60c—1, 65e. S0c to $1.20 





, Co. 
= coin me, without 





(PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER”’ 
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Dept. ak a8 Pflueger Poc 







OHIO 





TEMPLAR 


No. 141934—400 yds. $32.50 
No. 142014—500 yds. 39.00 


CAPITOE: 
No. 1985—100 yds. $ 
No. ee 
No. 1989—300 yds. HY 





No. 7142—Size 3—50c ea. 
No, 7142—Sire 4—55c ea. 
No. 7142—Sire 5—65¢ ea. 
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*‘Here it is Boss!’’ 





THE FLORIDA HOTEL 
FOR SPORTSMEN 


A Sportsman's hotel in a Sportsman’s coun- 
try—Hotel Charlotte Harbor, Punta Gorda, 
Florida now open. Fine quail shooting Nov. 
20 to Feb. 15. Wonderful salt and fresh 
water fishing. Special rates to jan. Ist. 
Write Floyd Alford, manager. Get booklet. 
Delightful spot for a Florida vacation. 
Bathing, own 18 hole golf course, tennis, 
trap and skeet. First class accommodations 
and food. On Gulf Coast, 100 miles below 
Tampa. Easy to reach. 

Season rates $6, $7, $8 day including 

meals and private bath 


HOTEL 
CHARLOTTE HARBOR 


Punta Gorda, Florida 
N. Y. Office 220 W. 42nd St.—Tel. 


Wlse. 7-2000 








FOR SALE 
MY ENGLISH TYPE HOME 


on plot 120 x 191 corner lot 
TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 
The Capital City of Florida; the Home of the 
State College for Women. Close to the Gulf, for 
good Fishing and Hunting. 
J. H. TENCH, 732 North Cherry St., Tallahassee, Fla. 











——= ORANGE COUNTY =— 
FLORIDA-FISHIN 
NEW SPORTSMANS GUIDE MAILED 
FREE on request. Latest illustrated book- 
let describes Orange County Florida sports 
gives information on excellent hunting aod ~ 


— 








FISH IN FLORIDA 


Our fishing is very fine now—Spanish Mackerel, 


Bluefish, Snappers, Sea Trout, Ladyfish, 









Orange CountyC of C. 31 Wall St O ande, Florida 


Jacks, 
Redfish, Robalo, Grouper. Tarpon fishing is good 


THE MAYFAIR HOTEL 


where On the St. Johns River 
fish and SANFORD e FLORIDA 
Fishing — Hunting — Sports 


Come 


game 
To suit every age and ac- 
are commodate every pocketbook. 
plentiful “Real Cracker Guides” 


Write for Information 











BIG MOUTH BASS 


At their Sportiest!! 
Good Hotels—Hunting—Golf 


6900 Acres 
| of 
Quail Land 


For sale, situated near Kingstree, South Caro. 
lina, abundance of quail, also deer and turkeys, 
Over seven million feet of merchantable pine 
timber on tract. Will sell land and timber, or 








SANFORD sf",cuns FLORIDA 


Write for full information 
SANFORD JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


tf YOU WANT TO CET TH 





TAIN WN 9 


ham 


years. For further information write: 





land only, reserving timber for a period of 


P. O. Box 386, Kingstree, South Carolina 

















QUAIL 


Come where they are. Enjoy the 
hospitality and excellent food. 


Court INN, Camden, 5.¢ 











WINTER FISHING 
Is Best at New Port Richey, Fla. 


on the banks of the Cotee River, famous for speckled 
trout, and redfish. The open Gulf only two miles distant 
abounds in kingfish, grouper, mackerel and the famous 
silver king tarpon. HOTEL HACIENDA new, modern, 
with pleasing service, offers unsurpassed accommodations 
at moderate rates. For additional information write 


HOLMES oa. 


Hotel Hacienda ew Port Richey, Fla. 


HUNTING 


Nine thousand acres of the South's best hunting 
rights. Thousands of quail; also an abundance of doves, 
fox and deer. This property is surrounded by five (5 
Northern Hunting Clubs. I furnish board with med- 
ern conveniences; also saddle horses and guides at 
| reasonable rates. Can furnish a number of Northern 
sportsmen as reference. Make reservations in advance, 


Chas. A. Harper Estill, S. C 








BUCKHORN LODGE 


For sale, including 108-acre farm. Par- 
tridge, Squirrel, Rabbits and Turkeys in 
abundance. Nationally known mineral 
spring on place. Tenant houses and all out- 
buildings make it more than self-supporting. 


W. H. McALLISTER Oxford, N. C. 


Arundel Hunting Preserve 
GEORGETOWN, S. C. 
Duck, Deer & Quail Shooting 
Bass & Trout Fishing 


A large plantation home, fourteen miles from George- 
town. Good guides & boats. Electric lights & private 
baths. Best of home cooking. Also cottages to rent. 
For terms apply to— 

J. H. Carraway, Arundel Plantation, Georgetown, 8.C. 





Spend your winter vacation at 


PINECROFT LODGE 
in foothills of Blue Ridge 
Shooting season Oct. 1 to Feb. 20. Field 


dogs —— developed. Gentlemen’s 
shooting dogs for sale. 


J. G. Chandler Barber, N. C. 





QUAIL HUNTING 


Beginning November 28th, we will be pre- 
pared to accommodate sportsman’s parties. 
Good hunting ground and abundance of quail. 
Experienced guides and well trained dogs. 
Write for particulars. 


Rowland Hunting Club, Rowland, N.C. 


QUAIL SHOOTING 


“Morrisville Reserve.’ A large plantation, 3 
|} miles north of Georgetown, S.C. (8 A.L. By.). 
| Good quail shooting a specialty. Board in 
|] private home, modern conveniences, Including 
| private bath. Rates reasonable. 








L. F. RHEM 
“Morrisville Plantation” Andrews, S. C 


Ashley Place Plantation 


Ellenton, S. C. 
Quail Shooting My Specialty 

12,000 acres abundantly stocked with quail, dove and som 
woodcock. My land is admirably adapted to these bird 
and I protect and feed them to insure good shooting 1 ae 
prepared to furnish everything for comfortable living & 
ideal shooting. 

For further information write 


JOSEPH ASHLEY Ellenton, 8. © 











Excellent hotel accommodations, $2.50 per day and | 


up, American plan. Guide and good 


motor boat | 


very reasonable. Weather is ideal. I can guarantee | 


you a successful trip. Write 


4 


me for information 


MACK MICKLE, Fish Guide, Boca Grande, Fla. 





DEER HUNTERS 


Will rent, to responsible Hunting Club or 
group individuals, exclusive shooting rights 
on 3000 acres wild lands in heart of best 
Wayne Co., Penna., deer hunting on Delaware 
River. Hunting never permitted on property. 
Deer so plentiful positive nuisance. Housing 
20 to 30 people. References required. Mail 


offers. 
Box 405, Middletown, N. Y. 








South Carolina 


FOR SALE, Log Hall plantation, 18,784 acres, 
Jasper County, center of splendid game 
of Carolina low country ; quail, turkey and 
plentiful. Surrounded by hunting clubs 
private estates of well-known men. 
stand young pine timber. Description and photes 
on request. R. L. Cooper, Savannah, Ga. 
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This Year . . . Give Travel 
... to your children 
. to your relatives and friends 
. to employees 
. to everyone who ever 
dreamed of travel 


This Christmas, be different! 


Give Travel through 1.1.A.T. Travel Certificates 
(obtainable at Travel Agents) and watch the 
wes of your family and friends light with joy. 
for everyone wants to travel . . . and Travel 
Certificates give them their chance. 

Think of it! 

For $3.50, $5.00, $10.00 (or any amount up to 
$800.00) you can give a gift that will be enthusi- 
astically received by young, old, every type and 
temperament, every kind of people in every walk 
of life. And whether for $3.50 or $500.00 Travel 
Certificates come in the same beautiful and im- 
pressive Xmas Gift Envelope, inscribed with your 
name as the donor and the name of the recipient. 

A practical, personalized, sure-to-be-appre- 
= present that brings with it these other 
ewards: 


1.A year’s free subscription to TRIPS 
($4.00 yearly). 

2. Discounts at smart New York shops, 
restaurants, cté 

3.A secured Travel Fund ina solid Bank, 
member of the Federal Reserve System. 

1.4 Gift as good as Gold, that can be 








cashed in @ nominal 


d f desired less only 
Service Ch ? 


ge. 


Start someone on the road to Travel. They 


continue . , 

This Way! 
by adding International Travel Stamps (1.T.S.) 
{each worth fifty cents) in the handsome 48- 
page illustrated Travel Stamp Book that comes 
hee with your gift of a Travel Certificate. Our 
nearest Travel Agent or the Institute supplies the 
Stamps. When the Certificate Holder collects 
sufficient y+ they are redeemed through the 
Travel Agent for any travel, any line, any clime, 
any time . . . at full face value! 


This year be Santa with Travel in your pack! 
The coupon is your Xmas list. Fill out and mail 
® call at your Travel Agents’ and your Xmas 
git problem is solved! 
INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR 
ADVANCEMENT OF TRAVEL, INC. 
565 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
— Se cl 
[eR AT.... 





565 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


\ Please open Xmzs Travel Certificates 
ie each and send to me in the beauti- 
| ful Xmas Gift Envelope for inscription. I am at- 

laching names and addresses of those for whom I 


am opening Certificates. enclose: [ Check 
| \aloney Order () Will pay Postman. 





/& Sow INTERNATIONAL 
/TRAVEL STAMPS 
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WILD TURKEY 











F. J. BureHarp, Owner Harry Pry, Supt. 


Pheasant Shooting 


on a Fenced-in 


Private Preserve 
by the Day or Season 
e All our Pheasants field reared @ 


New Jersey shooting license required 


Live pheasants for breeding or stocking purposes 
for sale. Send for circular. 


BIG BROOK PHEASANT FARM 
Tel. Holmdel 16-J, R. F. D., No. 1, Freehold, N. J. 











WILD TURKEY...Native, not stocked...No 
better chance at the greatest game bird of 
them all! Also an abundance of QUAIL, 
DOVE and DEER, on Georgia's southeast 
coast, easily accessible by motor, water, 
Seaboard railroad. 

COMFORTABLE HUNTING LODGE of- 
fers finest accommodations, yet rustic camp 
atmosphere prevails. Guides, dogs and 
transportation available. 

For further information address 
Sea Island Hunting Preserve 
SEA ISLAND, GEORGIA 


Operated in connection: Cloister Hotel, Sea Island, Ga. 
N. Y. Office, 500 Fifth Avenue, PEnnsylvania 6-2060 


] 65,000-ACRE 
i PRESERVE... 


BIG GAME HUNTERS_ 
Plentiful Big Game ay B 
ideal Warm Climate 
The Last Frontier 
Surprising 
Low Costs 
imARIZON 


OLD MEXICO 


Hunt in Arizona or Old Mexico. No difficulty 
in crossing line. Generous seasons in Mexico for 
antelope, lion, deer, bear, birds, wild hogs—seasons 
observed in Arizona. Modern hotels, apartments, 
camps, stores—sporty golf course, good theatres, 
excellent schools. Bring your family for a grand 
visit in this dry, warm, winter climate. Here are 
countless scenic wonders—romance and intrigue of 
the Old West—prehjstoric ruins—guest ranches, 
large cattle ranches—pine trees or colorful desert. 
Douglas is on Highway 80 (Broadway of America), 
Southern Pacific Lines and American Airways 
(AIA Airport). The Climate Club is a non-profit 
civic group—complete information on reliable 
guides, outfits and any other detail gladly given, no 
obligation. Enjoy real big game hunting and a su- 
perb winter vacation at the same time! 


























Alaska Spring Hunts 
Now booking! Come after the largest bear 
i orid! “ sportsmen's hunting 
Individually plenned parties. 11th vear of 
succesaful operation. ire or write for 
details, 

Cable Address AGTA 
ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


LASKA GUIDES 


eKODIAK BROWN BEAR e 
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- Climate Chub 


11 Border Street. Douglas, Arizona 
Please send me descriptive literature 


















A THRILLING MOVIE 


Here is a picture that shows you the 
famous hunting leopard of Asia and 
| Africa retrieving ducks and spring- 
ing and retrieving pheasants like a 
| well-trained dog. 


||| Field & Stream Library of 
Motion Pictures 


of 
Hunting and Fishing 


Mail this coupon now 
FIELD & STREAM, F.&8. 12-°35 
578 Madison Ave., New York. 

Send me your new booklet describing 
the FIELD & STREAM Library of Mo- 
tion Pictures of Hunting and Fishing. 
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wean CONSERVATION 


Bulletin of the American Wildlife Institute 


“NO CONSERVATION POLICY,” 
SAYS DARLING 


““W7T is lucky for us that the Indians 
didn’t know anything about reclama- 
tion, drainage, army engineers and 
agriculture, or there wouldn't have 

been any natural resources left by the time 

the white men got here,” charged J. N. 

(Ding) Darling, the dynamic and coura- 

geous chief of the U. S. Biological Survey, 

in the October issue of the Country 

Gentleman, 

This article, headed “Desert Makers,” 
is by far the most forceful statement of 
its kind ever made. It is chock-full of bit- 
ter medicine. But every one of us should 

take it, then get busy to correct the short- 
comings enumerated. 

“No continent in the world was ever 
more generously endowed with the stuff 
out of which easy fortunes are made than 
was North America. Trace the riches 
that have gone to make up any of Amer- 
ica’s great fortunes, and the trail will 
lead you back to some of our natural re- 
sources and their exploitation,” says the 
author. “We have so long resisted con- 
servation that now we must go on short 
rations.” 

Continuing, he says: “Conservation as 
a national principle has no substance or 
coérdination. There are at least fourteen 
Federal Government agencies, of which 
each has as one of its functions an impor- 
tant duty to perform in some branch of 
conservation. Fourteen agencies in the 
Federal Government and forty-eight states 
with some semblance of an official organi- 
zation in charge of conservation! But they 
are like so many trains running on single- 
track roads, often in opposite directions 
and without any train dispatcher or block 
system. What is needed is conservation 
harmony.” 

Then Ding recites a number of heart- 
rending examples. Among other things he 
holds that “someone should look into the 
relative value to a community of a river 
annually visited by a run of salmon as 
against a river full of sewage and waste 
from industry.” He says dam building on 
the Mississippi is rapidly making that 
stream a “biological desert.” 

Mr. Darling spares no official toes. He 
cites numerous specific examples, among 
them the cooking of eight hundred wild- 
goose nests on the Tule Lake Refuge in 
northern California last spring by agents 
of the Reclamation Service, who directed 
the burning of the marsh to improve graz- 
ing. We understand that under an agree- 
ment now being negotiated between the 
Department of the Interior and the De- 
partment of Agriculture such calamities 
will be avoided in the future on all recla- 
mation projects where refuges exist. 

“Conservation remains the most neces- 
sary, and, at the same time the most neg- 
lected, functional duty of our govern- 
ments, both national and state. There 
must be some agency of government which 
will review the activities of private promo- 
tion and public works and evaluate the 
immediate profits to private exploiters 
against the long-time welfare of the people 
as a whole. The National Resources Board, 
if officially authorized, has perhaps more 
chance of accomplishing real conservation” 
than any other agency, he holds. 
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Elliott S. Barker, the new president of the 
International Association of Game, Fish 
and Conservation Commissioners 


In his concluding paragraph Mr. Dar- 
ling says: “We need a comprehensive con- 
servation program for the nation, and need 
it badly. A federation of all the country’s 
labeled conservation organizations, if 
banded together for a united purpose, 
would outnumber and outweigh any oppo- 
sition that might arise. 


OFFICIALS ASK COOPERATION 


HE annual meetings of the Western 

Association of Game and Fish Com- 
missioners at Santa Fé, New Mexico, and 
the International Association of Game, 
Fish and Conservation Commissioners and 
the American Fisheries Society at Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, in September were well at- 
tended and the programs elicited much 
valuable discussion. 

The meetings gave officials an opportun- 
ity to air their objections to the migratory- 
bird regulations, especially the original 
regulations on doves, and the plans to set 
aside hereditary ranges for wildlife on the 
public domain. Western game and fish ad- 
ministrators were especially outspoken, 
and warned Federal agencies that if they 
expect codperation from them their views 
must be sought before regulations are is- 
sued or wildlife areas decided upon. 

Elliott S. Barker, State Game Warder 
of New Mexico, president of the Western 
Association, who was reélected as head of 
that organization, and a few days later 
was elected to head the International Asso- 
ciation to succeed Major James Brown of 
Vermont, stated at the Santa Fé meeting: 
“at no time in the history of this country 
has there been as great need for codrdina- 
tion of government activities that affect 
wildlife. We find wildlife getting the worst 
of the deal through lack of codrdination.” 

The assembled officials endorsed in prin- 
ciple New Mexico’s plan to assure recog- 
nition of wildlife on all the public domain 
lands, which F. R. Carpenter, in charge 
of grazing administration for the U. S. 
Interior Department, held would accom- 
plish desired results. Some of the Western 
officials, however, warned him that in 





their states stock interests are unwilling to 
cooperate, and that unless the Interior De- 
partment forces the issue wildlife will be 
crowded out entirely. In Wyoming, John 
T. Scott, member of the State Game 
and Fish Commission, said the stock in- 
terests are beginning to recognize the 
enormous income from visitors to that 
state and have recently displayed a willing- 
ness to codperate with wildlife agencies. 

Dr. W. C. Henderson, associate chief 
of the U. S. Biological Survey, attended 
both meetings and reviewed the waterfowl- 
restoration job of the Bureau. Col. Arthur 
F. Foran, president of More Game Birds 
in America, criticized the migratory-bird 
regulations and told those assembled how 
his organization has tried to help improve 
conditions by sponsoring an international 
waterfowl census. 

Commissioner R. G. Parvin of Colorado 
made a stirring plea for action to control 
pollution, and cited the recent Clear Creek 
case in his state, where a small revived 
mining operation not only ruined the fish- 
ing but jeopardized over 100,000 acres of 
irrigated land. Suit was brought by the 
farmers, and the courts ordered the mine 
owners to build settling basins or close the 
mine. Evidence concerning the destruction 
of fish life was not considered relevant by 
the courts, but the pending devastation of 
over 100,000 acres of irrigated land turned 
the trick. The Colorado Metal Mining As- 
sociation is now endeavoring to find a solu- 
tion of the problem. 

Hoyes Lloyd, supervisor of wildlife pro- 
tection for the Dominion of Canada, 
brought the waterfowl situation up to date 
at the Tulsa meeting, and confirmed earlier 
reports that breeding conditions in the 
Prairie Provinces were better than any 
year since 1928. He stated, however, that 
the breeding stock in many important 
areas was much below normal. 

Other speakers before the Lem ee | 
Association included Frank T. ce 
Commissioner of F $ on: ml e ‘Quinn 
Game, Fish and Seafood Cocnlaciaden of 
Alabama; William J. Tucker, executive 
secretary of the Texas Game, Fish and 
Oyster Commission; H. W. MacKenzie, 
director of the Wisconsin Conservation 
Department; Ross L. Leffler, member of 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission ; 
C. E. Sykes, chairman of the Oklahoma 
Game and Fish Commission, and Dr. T. 
Gilbert Pearson, president emeritus of 
the National Association of Audubon 
Societies. 


MORE TRAINING COURSES 
Lx month Virginia Polytechnic In- 


stitute was announced as the scene 
of the first coOperative game- training and 
experimental project to be jointly financed 
by the educational institutions, the states, 
the U. S. Biological Survey and the Amer- 
ican Wildlife Institute. 

Since then, five more of these codpera- 
tive projects were agreed upon, the ad- 
ditional ones being at Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa; Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis, Oregon: Texas Agricultural and 


Mechanical College, College Station, 
Texas; University of Maine, Orono, 
Maine; and Connecticut Agricultural 


State College, Storrs, Connecticut. 
According to our files, the several state 
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DEVELOPMENTS  s-2 


Outstanding Developments in Conservation Throughout the Country 


and provincial educational institutions 
which are now giving courses in forestry, 
game, or fish research and management 
ate are given below: 


Cal. (1) University of California, 
Berkeley W 
(2) Stanford University, Stanford 
University om F 
: 3) Colorado Agricultura ollege, 
Gd. @) Fort Collins Ww 
Ga. (4) University of Georgia, Athens Ww 
Conn. (5) Yale U een New Haven W 
(6) Conn. State College, Storrs G 
Idahi (7) University of Taahe Moscow G 
Pocatello Ww 
I. (8) University of Illinois, Urbana F 
Ind. (9) Purdue University, Lafayette G 
(10) University of Indiana, Bloom- 
ington F 
lowa (11) Towa State College, Ames G 
(12) Iowa State University, Iowa _ 
City F 
Kan. (13) Kansas University, Lawrence F 
La. (14) Louisiana State U niversity, : 
Baton Rouge Me 
Md. (15) University of Maryland, Balti- _ 
more F 
Mass. (16) Massachusetts State College, : 
Amherst G 
(17) Harvard University, Cam- : 
bridge W 
Maine (18) University of Maine, Orono G 
Wich. (19) University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor 7 GF 
(20) Michigan State College, East : 
Lansing G 
Vinn. (21) University of Minnesota, St. 
Paul G 
Miss. (22) Mississippi State College, : 
Starkville : G 
Wont. (23) University of Montana, Mis- 
soula GF 
H. (24) University of New Hampshire, i 
Durham ; W 
Vv. J. (25) Rutgers University, N e w 
Brunswic 
vy. ¥Y. (26) Cornell University, Ithaca GF 
(27) N. Y. State College of For- 4 
estry, Syracuse W 
V.Car. (28) North Carolina State College, c 
Raleigh W 


(29) University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill 


(30) Duke University, Durham W 
re. (31) Oregon State Agricultural Col- 
lege, Corvallis GF 
(32) Pennsylvania State College, 
State College GF 
Texas (33) A. & M. College of Texas, 
College Station G 
Utah (34) Utah State Agricultural Col- 
lege, Logan G 
Va, (35) Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blz ucksburg G 
Wash. (36) University of Washington, 
Seattle GF 
(37) State College of Washington, 
Pullman WwW 
Wise. (38) University of Wisconsin, 
Madison GF 


Ont. (39) University of Toronto, Toronto F 
(40) Queens University, Kingston, 
Ontario 


G—Special courses in game management 

F—-Courses in fish subjects 

W—Forestry schools giving instruction in 

wildlife subjects 

This list of educational _ institutions 
offering courses in fields which directly 
benefit wildlife is growing rapidly. No 
doubt through oversight some North 
American institutions have been omitted. 
lf so, please advise the American Wildlife 
Institute, Washington, D. C. 


POTOMAC POLLUTION 
LABORATORY 


A $15,000,000 program to make the 
Potomac River basin a_ national 
laboratory and demonstration or “pilot” 
unit for a proposed nationwide attack on 
Water pollution has been recommended to 
the National Resources Board by a special 
committee appointed by Secretary Ickes, 
public works administrator. The Potomac 
basin covers a watershed of 14,000 square 





By SETH GORDON 


Secretary 





Wildlife Conference 


Place: Washington, D. C. 
Dates: February 3 to 7, 1936. 


Program: February 3 is reserved 
for meetings of cobperating organ- 
izations and committees. 


The main conference program 
will open Tuesday morning, Feb- 
ruary 4. Every phase of wildlife res- 
toration will be covered. 


Open to All: This American Wild- 
life Conference, sponsored by the 
American Wildlife Institute, will be 
thesuccessor to the American Game 
— heretofore held in New 

ork. 


Everyone interested in North Am- 
erican wildlife is urged to be there! 











miles, and contains all the essential ele- 
ments which ordinarily enter into a large 
watershed-pollution problem. 

Among the items which make up this 
proposed sum are sewage-disposal plants 
for various cities, and steps to remedy acid 


A. L. Peterson and his fish that won first 
prize in the salmon derby 





wastes from coal mines and other indus- 
trial wastes. $4,000,000 sewage-treat- 
ment plant is in the course of construction 
for the national capital and its environs. 

Various studies have been conducted on 
the Potomac watershed for the past twenty 
years which will be helpful. The four 
states concerned have operated under 
voluntary interstate agreements, but little 
visible progress has so far been made. 

The special report to the National Re- 
sources Board recommends a board of five 
for administrative control of the proposed 
program, four to be selected by the gov- 
ernors of West Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and Virginia, the fifth member, 
representing the Federal Government, to 
be selected by the National Resources 
Board. 

It is hoped that the report of the com- 
mittee may be adopted, and that the Presi- 
dent will allocate the necessary funds 
without delay. If so, it will be the first 
large-scale approach to the pollution prob- 
lem ever undertaken. 


WHY FISHING DERBIES? 


T has been estimated that the total 

volume of business generated by or di- 
rectly traceable to the salmon-fishing 
derbies in the Puget Sound area now ag- 
gregates more than $2,500,000 annually, 
with more than 50,000 persons participat- 
ing. Many other sections of the country 
put on such derbies or rodeos every year. 
The number is growing rapidly. 

On September 1 the big Ben Paris- 
Seattle Star Salmon Derby was on the 
qr. A. Ba: Peterson was awarded a new 
automobile for landing a 28-pound chinook 
or king salmon (called tyee in British 
Columbia) with light tackle from a row- 
boat, unaided and without a gaff, within 
a half mile of the heart of Seattle. 

No doubt anglers wonder whether these 
contests benefit the fish-restoration move- 
ment. The writer asked the sponsors how 
the Puget Sound salt-water contests bene- 
fit the angler. The reply was that not only 
have they aroused much greater interest in 
angling as against commercial fishing, but 
they have in a large measure been re- 
sponsible for various advanced conserva- 
tion programs in Washington, including 
better teamwork among the organized 
sportsmen. And, probably better still, as 
the rules have been tightened from year to 
year lighter tackle has come into vogue, 
and the participants have graduated from 
a hand-line with a 10-pound sinker to a 
rod, reel and line for all qualifying semi- 
finals and finals. That’s progress! Too 
much of our salt-water fishing has lacked 
the essentials of sportsmanship. 

To show the growth of the Seattle fish- 
ing derbies, here are a few amazing 
figures. In 1931 there were 500 partici- 
pants, with 115 qualifying to contest for 
the $250 prize. In 1932 an automobile was 
offered as first prize, and the number of 
participants jumped to 3,500, with 643 
qualifying. In 1933 two automobiles were 
offered, and 7,000 participated with 970 
qualifying. In 1934, owing to lack of sal- 
mon in Puget Sound, interest waned and 
only 5,600 participated, with 566 qualifying 
for the first prize, a motorboat. The prizes 
this year approximated $3,500, and more 
anglers tried their luck than ever before. 
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Photo by Kretschmer 


It’s time for the first of the big northern flight 














Sandhill Quail 


With the bushwhacking, acorn-eating bob-whites of South Carolina 


FRIEND of mine was bemoaning 
the decadence of old-time quail 
hunting in the South. Bob-white, 
he complained, has lost his open- 

field cockiness, the saucy indifference 
that made him the field target par ex- 
cellence. “Why, he used to be an up- 
standin’ field bird, and huntin’ him was 
a pleasure. Now he’s degenerated into 
a skulkin’ bushwhacker and a pain in 
the neck. He’s lost his nerve, I tell you. 
Now when I was growin’ up—’’ 

I had to admit the force of the indict- 
ment. Year by year the Southern par- 
tridge is becoming warier and more 
elusive. He has abandoned the mellow 
fields about the old homestead, the or- 
chard back of the barn, the friendly 
hedgerow. He is becoming a refugee, a 
lover of the darksome covers and im- 
penetrable haunts he once scorned, where 
shooting him is a snare and a delusion. 

To be sure, even nowadays we find an 
occasional covey sunning on a pleasant 
hillside or meadow lush with ragweed, 
but most of the birds we raise are liable 
to be loitering in the edge of a swamp or 
woods, ready for instant flight. Bob is 
becoming as jittery as an escaped jail- 
bird. He is like an old darky I knew 
down in Mississippi, a foxy old fellow 
who had ignominiously skipped out on a 
free-for-all fight. 

“Why did you run, Uncle Tobe?” I 
asked. 

“Cap'n,” he answered owlishly, “I'd 
tuther hear ’em say, ‘Cyan’t dat nigger 
run!’ dan have ‘em march down de 
church aisle and say, ‘Don’t he look 
natchal!’”’ 

“What would have happened if he had 
not become a bushwhacker?’”’ I asked 
Henry. “What with fast automobiles and 
good roads, restricted ranges, automatics 
and what-not, and ten of us bombardin’ 
him to every one in the old days?” 

Henry stretched his long legs before 
the fireplace, jammed a handful of ready- 
cut into the cavernous bowl of his pipe, 
and contemplated the ceiling through the 
swirling fragrance. 

“Guess it would have been curtains 
all right. Guess the little scutter figured 


By HAVILAH BABCOCK 
Illustrated by ARTHUR D. FULLER 


that a good run is a sight better than 
a bad stand. Yes, sir; his name would 
have been Dennis if he hadn’t gone 
into retirement. Can't say that I blame 
him much. Rather be a live woodpecker 
than a dead bird of paradise myself. 
Matter of fact, I don’t like ‘em too easy. 
All a fellow can rightfully ask is half 
a chance.” 

“If all you ask is half a chance, what 
about tryin’ a few sand-hill quail this 
afternoon?” I suggested. 

“Are sand-hill birds any different from 
others?” he asked. 

“Not after you get ’em.”’ 

“Well, I’ve shot quail in the James 
River bottoms where Johnson grass was 
waist-high. I’ve shot ’em in Florida where 
you had to wear tin leggings to keep 


‘rattlesnakes from osculatin’ you, and I’ve 


shot at ’em in the Blue Ridge Mountains 
where they fly straight up, like autogy- 
ros; so if you've got anything new in bird- 
shootin’ it’s Barkis with me. Let's go.” 


AN hour later we were stand- 
ing on a flat sand-ridge 
overlooking an endless succes- 
sion of other sand-ridges, all 
studded with a bristling growth 
of pygmy oaks from five to 
eight feet high. Their naked 
gray branches interlocked to 
form a dreary and un- 
broken landscape ex- 
tending for miles around 
us. Here and there a 
towering pine etched a 
lonely silhouette against 
a burnished sky. A buz- 
zard wheeled list- 
lessly overhead. 
In the barren 


“That's the 
first time I've 
ever been 
called a liar 
by a dog,” 
said Henry 


sand beneath the thicket of black-jack 
only the scantiest of vegetation found 
sustenance. 

The sand-hills extend in a ragged belt 
for perhaps two hundred miles through 
South Carolina, stretching from Cheraw 
to Augusta. A great part of the forlorn 
waste is covered with dwarf oaks in 
splotches of from fifty to a thousand 
acres. The work of erosion, some geol- 
ogists say; sand dunes marking the orig- 
inal shore-line, others say. The last place 
on earth to pick for a bird hunt, any- 
body would say. 

“Whoever saw so 
much sameness!” 









































muttered Henry. “The only game in that 
stuff is chiggers and doodle-bugs. Why, 
even a crow would have to pack provi- 
sions to cross it. What would a partridge 
find to eat in such a God-forgotten 
place?” 

“Tf you’re half as good a shot as you 
think you are, maybe we can find out,” 
I hedged. 

My companion glanced appraisingly at 
the scraggly oak growth. Mathematical 
fellow that he is, he was figuring the 
probable line of flight in case we raised 
birds. His look of complacency told me 
he had doped it out that they would level 
off just above the interlacing tops, in 
comparatively open shooting. But when 
he turned, I was smiling contentedly. 

“Looks fair-to-middling to a man up a 
tree,” he commented. 

Sally Anne, like the irrepressible co- 
quette she was, went streaking through 
the black-jacks. Before she had hardly 
entered a thicket she was flashing through 
the other side, bestowing her capricious 
and frisking favor on whatever came her 
way. You had to have eyes in the back 
of your head to keep up with Henry’s 
racy little Llewellin. 

Not so with my heavy-bodied old 
pointer. Judge jogged along in front 
of us like a sedate Victorian gentleman, 
regarding the effervescence of the young 
setter with genteel tolerance. Judge is 
getting old and a trifle phlegmatic now, 
like Shakespeare’s country squire “in fair 
round belly, with good capon lined.” Not 
that there are any flies on the old fellow. 
He has simply reached the stage where 
he prefers to use his nose rather than 
his legs—his nose and the intuitions that 
are the legacy of a good dog grown old. 


RESENTLY Judge stopped short, 

lifting his gray muzzle as if to test 
some vagrant cross-current that piqued 
his interest. Then he abruptly right- 
angled the path, stalked forty or fifty 
paces, and planted himself behind a wind- 
blown lap. As I called to Henry the vigi- 
lant little Sally Anne, who had evidently 
‘taken the hypotenuse rather than the leg 
of the triangle, brought up on the other 
side of the fallen lap, her merry tail aloft. 

A covey erupted from the leaves and 
went scudding through the tops of the 
scrub-oaks. I let go at two portsiders 
that swerved my way, and then “how- 
manyed” Henry. 

“It’s bad manners to holler ‘How many 
did you get?’ You should say, ‘Did you 
get that one, old man?’ Matter of fact, 
I missed clean as a hound’s tooth, and 
no wonder! Those cock-eyed hellions 
didn’t fly right!” he announced in an 
injured tone. 

**BDida’t 
they?” ‘at 

“You know 
blamed well 
they didn’t. I 
waited for them a 
to rise above 
that low thicket 
and straighten out, but they never did. 
Shot off low, smack through the oak 
tops, like a bat free-wheelin’ out of 
Hades. You'd have to wear bifocals to 
pick out one of those jungleers.” 

“Maybe,” I said, holding up a bird. 
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Sand-hill quail seldom behave like nor- 
mal birds, but there’s no use in disillu- 
sioning a fellow. They all get up that 
way—not above the oak tops, but straight 
through them. Picking these quail out 
from the neutral-colored branches is not 
exactly to be recommended for astigma- 
tism. The birds have learned the dif- 
ference betwixt discretion and valor, if 
you ask me. They have also learned that 
shot follow a straight line. 


ND where did the covey go down? 

They didn’t go down. When a bevy 
of these sand-hill bushwhackers takes off, 
it breaks to pieces like a bombshell. It’s 
every man for himself, and the devil take 
the hindermost. Not only that, but these 
sand-hillers are great skulkers. And your 
dogs are disadvantaged by the barren 
sand and tinder-dry leaves. The result 
is that once you 
have raised a 
covey, singles are 
apt to burst from 
the leaves any- 
where and at any 
time. They are a 
great bunch of 


Just as Henry 
sucked at the 
cupped match 
a bird rocketed 
from the self- 
same pile of 
leaves and went 
sideslipping to 
safety 
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opportunists. Let a skulking bird catch 
you off guard, and it’s a ninth-inning 
rally. They have a positive genius for 
popping up at awkward moments. 

We hunted the surrounding area for 
perhaps fifteen minutes without raising a 
single bird. They were there, all right, 
but it was a game of hide-and-seek. Sud- 
denly one materialized out of a stump 
just behind me. I must have passed with- 
in five feet without flushing him. 

Pivoting about for a snap shot, I suc- 
ceeded only in jabbing an eye against a 
prickly bush. The bird scuttled away 
through the interlacing tops. For a few 
minutes I was in excruciating pain from 
the jab on the super-sensitive pupil. But 
to Henry it was funny. 

“First time I ever saw a full-grown 
man cry over missin’ a shot !”’ he chortled. 
“Actually cry. Or maybe you only need 
one eye to beat me 
shootin’. Generous 
of you to handicap 
yourself that way, 
old sand-hiller.” 
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Within ten 
minutes I had 
my revenge. It 
convincedme 
that in shooting 
bushwhackers 
he who laughs last 
laughs best, but it’s 
best not to laugh at all. 
A string in one of Henry’s 
boots had been working 
loose. “These blooming rawhide strings!” 
he muttered, placing his foot on a log. 

Just as he leaned over to tie the offend- 
ing boot, a bird shot up from beneath 
the very log. Henry made a frantic grab 
for his gun and-sheared off the top of a 
bush ten feet from the rocketing bird. 

“No excuse for a bird’s behavin’ like 
that—no earthly excuse. Why, I had 
been standin’ by that log for five minutes 
doing nothin’, yet he had to wait till the 
precise second I bent over to tie my 
boot!’ he complained ruefully. 

“These sand-hill birds have a strong 
interest in self-preservation, Henry. You 
can’t gallivant around all night and expect 
to do much with ’em the next day. But 
you said half a chance—” 

“Half a chance, my foot! These freak- 
ish varmints don’t give you any.” 

A few minutes later I spied Sally Anne 
on point in the brush a hundred yards 
away. The high-stepping setter was a 
statue in black and white, her patrician 
head high, her tail up and out. 


WO birds, perhaps a remnant of the 

dispersed covey, shot up from a pile 
of leaves and straightawayed down a 
narrow aisle between the oaks. It was 
the sort of shot that warms the cockles 
of a harried hunter’s heart, the sort of 
shot you get in the sand-hill barrens only 
now and then—mostly then. The left bird 
crumpled to Henry’s gun, the right to 
mine. 

“That was right elegant, wasn’t it?” 
Henry grinned. “These little sockdolagers 
are beginnin’ to behave normal. A shot 
- that calls for a smoke. Reckon it’s 
safe?” 

Just as Henry sucked at the cupped 
match, a bird rocketed from the selfsame 
pile of leaves and went side-slipping to 
safety through the oak tops. We looked 
at each other stupidly. 

_ Then Henry proceeded to enrich the 
incident with a few manly comments. 








Sandhill Quail 


“Can't even tie a boot or light a 
pipe in this dad-blamed stuff. Why in 
the name of Jehoshaphat didn’t that 
bird get up when the other two did? 
Answer me that. When you look for 
‘em, they ain’t there. Just turn your back, 
and they bounce out hell-bent-for-elec- 
tion. That’s what is known as perfect 
synchronizin’.” 

“Didn’t I tell you that these bush- 
whackers had a strong interest in self- 
preservation?” I goaded. 


N the second ridge we located an- 
other covey. Both dogs went down 
in an almost impenetrable thicket of 
pygmy oaks. It was to be snap-shooting 
or nothing; so we inched our way in as 
cautiously as possible. A big covey ex- 
ploded almost under our noses. I emptied 
both barrels at a scuttling brown body. 
Henry, who is a pretty competent hand 
with a repeater, kept up the serenading. 
It must have sounded like Bull Run. The 
one bird that fell my way I attributed to 
providence. 

“Got half the covey that time, I guess,” 
announced my companion. “I caught ’em 
just as they teetered through that mass 
of tops. Look how I mowed those bushes 
off. Put the dogs in there and let’s see 
how many.” 

I saw a single cock lodged in a low 
bush. If Henry got any others, I didn’t 
see them fall, but you couldn’t tell much 
in such a messy growth. Judge and Sally 
Anne subjected the thicket to a thorough 
sniffing without result. Finally Judge am- 
bled out and squatted on his haunches. 

“T’m bound to have killed more than 
one bird. Shot four times. There simply 
wasn’t room enough for me to miss ’em 
all. Law of averages, you know. Sally 
Anne is still lookin’, but your dog has 
gone back on me.” 

I ordered the old pointer back into the 
thicket. He obeyed, but with an air that 
told me as plain as day that it was wasted 
effort. Judge has a well-nigh infallible 
nose. If he gives you a negative re- 
port on dead birds, you can take him at 
his word. When he emerged a second 
time and squatted, I knew the verdict 
was final. 

“T told you to find those birds, you old 
backslider. Go on! Dead bird!” ordered 
Henry, nettled by the dog’s apparent in- 
difference. 

Judge’s only response was to lift his 
patriarchal muzzle and stare at the 
speaker. 

“Go on, you hard-headed old scala- 
wag! Didn’t I tell you that there are 
dead birds in that thicket!” 


Whereupon the old pointer emitted a 
single bark, yawned cavernously, and set- 
tled down on his fat haunches. It was a 
picture worth framing. 

“That’s the first time I’ve ever been 
called a liar by a dog!” Henry laughed, 
fondling the big muzzle. “And if it 
weren’t for your gray hairs, sir, it would 
be coffee for one and pistols for two. 
Well, that’s that. Let’s scrimmage around 
a bit. Some of those singles dropped 
pretty close, I’m thinkin’.”’ 

Some of them did. In a small honey- 
suckled ravine we raised four, two of 
which got up without giving us a shot. 
The other two we managed to bag in 
spite of their unorthodox and baffling 
flight through the oak tops. 

“What about the bill of fare of these 
sand-hillers?”” Henry reminded. “You 
promised to refer to that durin’ the pro- 
gram. These unrighteous barrens are full 
of fat birds, but where do they get their 
vitamins, if any?” 

“We have five or six birds. Suppose we 
take time out for a little amateur dis- 
secting,” I suggested. 

Sitting on a log, I proceeded to remove 
the crops from the birds I had bagged. 
The contents, which were all alike, as I 
had expected, I poured into the out- 
stretched hand of my companion. He 
looked incredulously at the exhibit. 


“ACORNS! Of all things! Do you mean 

to tell me these birds eat acorns, 

and nothin’ else?” he demanded, as if 

suspicious of some chicanery on my part. 

“Think I’m shell-gaming you? Examine 
one for yourself.” 

Yanking out a crop, he emptied it into 
the palm of his hand and fingered the 
contents: four acorns, two half-acorns. 

“They must have the democratic tastes 
of a billy-goat to eat such things. I’ve 
heard of queer diets, but this is the first 
time I’ve ever been in the witness box, 
so to speak. Maybe that’s why these 
sand-hillers are so rambunctious—such 
an outlandish appetite.” 

The quail inhabiting the oak barrens 
apparently live almost entirely on small 
acorns from the dwarf oaks for a good 
part of the year. Last season I examined 
the crops of twenty-five denizens of the 
sand-hills during the hunting season. 
Every one contained acorns or fragments 
of acorns. Most of them were stuffed with 
whole acorns. One crop contained seven. 
The fragments observed in some were 
presumably cut by squirrels or roving 
hogs, and comparatively easy to swallow. 
But many of the whole acorns collected 
were as big as (Continued on page 57) 
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sniffed up the championship 
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S far back as any of 
us could remember, 
there had always been an 
acute rivalry between the kennels of 


‘ ; ; : aa duly selected to serve as one at you on a day when there was no sun 
Joe Crabb and Chap Bain. Now, if you \ : ; ; 
7 
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of the judges. I had never He was, they say, very stern with his 
hunted with Chap Bain. In the dogs, and had been known to “go out of 
first place, he had never seen his head” when a nervous pup disap- 
fit to invite me, and I don’t pointed him in the field trials. 
think I liked his positive state- Joe Crabb was different. I had been 
ments of his likes and dislikes on many a hunt with Joe. He didn’t be- 
anyway. He had a reddish leath- lieve in taxing a dog beyond reasonable 
ery face, with eyes that squinted endurance. He said, “I hunt for pleasure; 
and when huntin’ gits to be work and 
misery for my dawgs, why, we stop 


were out on Pigeon Highway, north of 
our county seat, and happened to tangle 
tongues with some of the boys, your 
safest course would be to concede the 
Bain hound every virtue known to your 
god of the chase. But, on the other hand, 
if you traveled south of the town along 
Bee Gum Road, you would soon learn 
that Joe Crabb breeds dogs whose tech- 
nique in the field and woods could never 
hope to be surpassed. 

It was this rivalry that finally brought 
Joe and Chap together. And, true to old 
Southern form, each was willing to back 
his judgment with wallet or pistol. But 
as pistols would hardly prove more than 
the skill of the sportsmen, it was decided. 
after a heated debate between them, that 
the dogs themselves should settle the 
question for once and for all. And so it 
was that there followed a flash of wallets 
and each made his wager in the form of 
a new ten-dollar bill. 

It goes without saying that 
feeling ran high. And I don't 
know whether I considered it \| 


\\ | huntin’.” 

Except for his physical self, that is 
. . just about the best idea I can give of 
Joe. He isn’t much to look at. Six feet, 
maybe an inch or two more; clad in jeans 


an honor or not when I was 
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It was a task that Seven-up greatly appreciated, as was attested 
to by his buoyant spirits 
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The two are 
inseparable 


trousers, whose position about his slender 
middle depends entirely upon the effi- 
ciency of a single flour-sack suspender 
thrown carelessly over a thin shoulder. 
His eyes are kindly, and his yellow mus- 
tache has a friendly droop. He chews 
tobacco incessantly. 

Nor would it be reasonable to expect 
anybody to understand Joe without first 
knowing his darky, Seven-up. The two 
are inseparable. Having a natural antipa- 
thy for work, both have developed a most 
enviable skill in avoiding it. 

Seven-up is an accomplished hearth- 
stone cook, a most assiduous sleeper in 
the sun, and yet the most adept dodger 
of saber-toothed briers I have ever seen. 
He and his master and their numer- 
ous dogs live on Bee Gum Road in 
a house that was once the left 
wing of a colonial mansion before 
it was hit by a storm. 
















It was into the 
yard of this house that 
I now drove my flivver. From 
their pen in the rear, the dogs gave 
me a warm welcome. I was the first of 
the hunters to arrive, and through the 
open door of the house I saw Joe Crabb 
get up from where he was sitting be- 
lore the fire and leave Seven-up un- 
hampered with his pots and skillets. 
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Possums and Black Magic 


“Hi, there,” Joe called, stepping down 
upon the big rock he had dragged un for 
a step. “Just wonderin’ if you wouldn’t 
show up a little ahead of the others.” 
He stood staring at my car through the 
dusk. 

‘“What’s up, Joe?” I asked, a little 
concerned at his unusual manner. 

“T’m powerful skeered my dawgs ain’t 
comin’ through tonight,” he said strange- 
y. “They'll lead us to possums ifn there’s 
any pessums about, but, by gum, they 
can’t make the critters!” 

Without answering, I emptied my pipe 
and reloaded it. Joe was right. Chap Bain 
had run his hounds the previous night 
and in three hours had taken eight 
possums out of timber that had hardly 
yielded so many in a season. They had, 
as Joe said, apparently manufactured 
possums. 

“Never seen the beat of them dawgs!”’ 
he continued, but not without admiration. 

Joe was the sort who would give credit 
to any contender, even going so far as to 
overlook what others might term viola- 
tion of technique. There was no denying 
that Chap Bain had a pack of wonderful 
hounds, and those hounds had demon- 
strated their skill by producing the goods. 
The question now was, what would Joe’s 
pack do? I heard the yowling in the pen 
behind the house and could have named 
some of the dogs by the sound of their 
voices. 

Since the depression had left us little 
money for shooting birds, Joe and I, 
with Seven-up, had done a good bit of 
night hunting through the fall. Twice 
Judge Nolan had come out with me, and 
now, like myself, had been appointed one 
of the judges of this Bain and Crabb 
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Y Y kennel contest. 
Y Joe turned, 
leading me into the 
house. Seven-up 
looked up from his 
work and grinned. 

“Dawg-gone, 
gotta git ready for 
dis race tonight,” 
he said, stirring vigor- 
N ously a pan of brown 
gravy. “Eight possums 
is all them lop-eared Bain pooches 
scratch out de brush. Never been on sich 
a pore hunt in all mah born days.” He 
stopped stirring to listen. “De Judge car 
comin’, Mist’ Joe 

And as Joe went toward the door 
Seven-up continued. 

“If dat sorry niggah, Egypt, is wid 
de Judge, tell ‘im to step right in heah 
and rally de dishes on dis table.” 





Joe disappeared, and Seven-up looked 
at me, shaking his head dolefully. ‘“Lawd, 
Mist’ Joe ain’t been so upset since de 
Judge like to send me to de county road. 
How come he cain’t be patient and let 
de dawgs do de worryin’?” He lifted the 
coal-covered lid of a Dutch oven and, 
after a glance inside, let it drop back 
into place. “I’m takin’ dat no-’count nig- 
gah, Egypt, wid us tonight. He say he 
always bring luck. He better bring some 
luck if he wants to ride back home wid 
de Judge.” 

And at that moment the short black 
form of Judge Nolan’s handy-man slip- 
ped inside the doorway. He spoke to me, 
at the same time cramming his battered 
hat into his hip pocket. 

“Sorta got held up on de road,” he 
explained warily. “Couple flat tires; 
‘sides, de Judge wanted to git my views 
on some legal matters.” 

“Tf you ain’t step agile "bout helpin’ 
wid de Judge’s suppah, yo’ wife goin’ 
git yo’ views from memory,” Seven-up 
interposed with a growl. “Lay hold on 
dem dishes, and set Mist’ Joe de mus- 
tache cup.” 

In a short time the other hunters came, 
and we all sat down to the table, while 
Seven-up and Egypt poured hot coffee 
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or pressed on us 
another helping of 
rabbit or squirrel. 
The table conversation, due 
y; to Chap Bain’s interest, cen- 

“ tered mostly about the details of 
last night’s hunt. Again and again 
he pointed out particular incidents, 
calling attention to the style of this dog 
or the technique of that one. 

“It simply comes down to form,” he 
concluded, setting his cup down in his 
saucer with a clatter. “Last night my 
dogs showed style. The taking of eight 
possums was only incidental.” 

‘Dem eight possums jest come out to 
look at de dawgs,” Seven-up said evenly. 
“Reckon dey was ’spectin’ learn some 
new fashions from dawgs wid so much 
style.” 

“Seven-up!” Joe called sharply. 

Yassuh, Mist’ Joe. Jest fixin’ give de 
Judge some more coffee.” 

Chap Bain’s face, for the moment, 
looked more than ever like red leather. 
Then the Judge chuckled and almost 
openly threw me a wink. 

Soon we were in the woods. Wearing 
two coats and carrying a couple of extra 
tote sacks, Seven-up led the way, with 
Egypt and his lantern second behind him. 
Seven-up was pitifully optimistic. He 
sang a little song, or reminded Joe of 
catches they (Continued on page 57) 
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A basketful of hopes and promises 


Lady, a two-year-old springer spaniel, and her family of twelve future gun dogs 
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EDITORIAL 


The Antt-Gun Mania 


N 1933, New York State passed a law prohibiting 

the use of the rifle for hunting on Long Island. 

This year the Legislature passed a law prohibiting 
all rifle shooting in Westchester County except on rec- 
ognized rifle ranges. As far as I know, this was the first 
time a state legislature ever enacted a law forbidding 
the firing of a specified kind of firearm in a certain sub- 
division of a state. This measure was backed by the 
anti-shoot-anything element, and it established a very 
dangerous precedent. I am told the bill had the support 
of the New York Conservation Commission. If this is 
true, it probably marks the first time in this country 
that the branch of a state government devoted to con- 
servation went so far afield as to endorse a strictly 
anti-firearm edict. Not by the widest stretch of imagina- 
tion could such a law be considered as necessary for 
the protection of game birds or animals. 

Westchester County lies directly north of New York 
City. The county is, of course, thickly populated, and 
as a safety measure hunting with a rifle perhaps should 
be prohibited. However, there are countless places 
where target shooting with rifles can be practiced with- 
out endangering human life. 

There may be a few men in the county who hunted 
woodchucks with rifles. Here and there a crow or a 
hawk dropped to a rifle bullet. In the main, however, 
there is no hunting with rifles in Westchester. It is the 
target shooter who will be deprived of his sport by this 
new law. 

Many a father-and-son party will be broken up, for 
in the past thousands of Westchester boys have been 
taught to handle firearms by their dads. I know of sev- 
eral old stone quarries that are carpeted with “empties” 
—mostly 22’s. Westchester has many large tracts of 
hardwoods, and all through the summer you could find 
young hopefuls learning how to punch the bull’s-eye. 
Backgrounds of wood or earth made such shooting safe, 
even though there were dwellings closer than half a 
mile, which was seldom the case. 

And what did the shooters of Westchester County 
do that caused the lawmakers to deprive them of their 
sport ? Collectively, they were as well-behaved and care- 
ful as rifle shooters anywhere, but a citizen was killed 
by a careless rifleman, and now all must suffer. 


WO duck hunters sat in their blind on the Hudson 

River. An irresponsible youth, walking the rail- 
road track, shot at their decoys with a .22-caliber rifle 
and killed one of the duck hunters—a most unfortunate 
and inexcusable accident. 

A non-shooting county officer immediately went on 
record against all guns and all shooters. The anti- 
everything killjoys took up the cry, and today you or 
I can’t shoot a .22 into a sand bank in Westchester 
County, even though we may be a mile or more from 
another human being. 

It has been suggested that all states require appli- 
cants for hunting licenses to pass some sort of examina- 
tion before they are granted the privilege of going 
afield with a gun. Advocates of this plan claim that a 





provision of this kind would tend to prevent irresponsi- 
ble individuals from endangering human life. They 
further contend that it would help to combat the anti- 
firearm movement, which is gaining ground steadily. 

Most gunners, however, would view such a law as 
just another restriction in a country that is over-re- 
stricted at present. Regardless of any merits claimed 
for the plan, no requirement, examination or restric- 
tion will prevent accidents with firearms. Guns are 
dangerous, and man gets careless. 

States require an automobile driver to pass an ex- 
amination before he is granted the privilege of zooming 
up and down the highways. Drivers of motor cars must 
be of legal age, of sound mind and able-bodied. By a 
road test they must demonstrate that they are compe- 
tent to handle a car under all conditions. In spite of 
these precautions, the automobile as an agent of death 
makes a gun look insignificant. Accidents on well- 
policed highways make sport with firearms seem a 
most prosaic pastime. 

Last year 34,000 people were killed by automobiles 
in the United States, and over 1,000,000 were injured. 
Of the 34,000 killed, 4,000 were children! 


NE man was accidentally killed in Westchester by 

a careless rifleman, and now all riflemen must give 
up their sport. Had a child been accidentally killed, the 
anti-firearm crowd would have demanded that all 
shooting be prohibited. Last year 4,000 innocent chil- 
dren were killed by careless, reckless automobile driv- 
ers, yet none of our reformers have given the matter 
a second thought. 

No one demands that motoring be curtailed. Yet a 
great percentage of those killed and those responsible 
for the injuries and fatalities of 1934 were pleasure- 
bent. So were the two men sitting in the duck blind 
and the third man walking the river bank. 

Lhe group of self-ordained regulators of the public 
morals and pastimes has never seriously considered the 
automobile. These busybodies have their hands full 
at present with anti-firearm bills of all descriptions. 
Whether they are crime crusaders, pacifists or self- 
styled conservationists, they rally quickly to the sup- 
port of any anti-firearm proposal. 

Our state fish and game departments aggravate the 
case by giving wide publicity to hunting accidents. 
The number of fatalities for the season is blazoned 
across the front pages of the newspapers. Newspaper 
men looking for the sensational feature hunting ac- 
cidents, and a clamor to stop shooting follows. 

All major sports are more or less dangerous. Those 
who play the game are always willing to take the risk. 
No man with a gun can be too careful. Guns are dan- 
gerous, and must always be so considered. Recklessness 
or carelessness with firearms is not to be tolerated. 
Every careless act involving a gun furnishes ammuni- 
tion to the element that would like to see all shooting 


prohibited. 
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HE belligerent proclivity of the 
great Alaska brown bear has been 
the subject of many a heated dis- 


cussion. Yet the more I have 
learned about these fascinating big crea- 
tures the more I realize just how little 
I actually know about them and the 
more I am convinced that probably all 
the emphatic claims made for his vari- 
ous traits are to a certain extent correct. 
Like human beings, there seem to be in- 
dividuals of the big brown bear family 
which represent the counterparts of 
about every type of personality from 
Public Enemy No. 1 to a gentleman of 
the highest order. The best argument 
that I can give is to relate some of my 
personal experiences which have a bear- 
ing on the subject—and the reader can 
draw his own conclusions 
These experiences are drawn from ob- 
servations which, I believe, are fairly 
comprehensive. I have spent fourteen and 
a half months in the native haunts of 
these animals on the Alaska Peninsula. 
During all of this time, which was divid- 
ed into three different sojourns, the bears 
were my particular objective. I have kill- 
ed thirteen of them (a fact of which I am 
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not particularly proud) 
and have observed a to- 
tal of approximately three hun- 
dred individuals. Many of these 
were seen on several differ- 
ent occasions, and many were 
watched at distances of less 
than one hundred feet away. 
On one of my trips I went 
by dog team into their fa- 
vorite country on the Ber- 
ing Sea side of the Alaska 
Peninsula, so that I might 
be there when the very 
first of them came out of 
their winter hibernation 
dens; and I stayed until 
snow came again to herald 
another winter. 
The sole purpose of my 
first trip was to kill bears 
for museum specimens. I 
doubt if any hunter ever 
went afield with 
a more earnest 
desire to see 
the effects of a 
high - powered 
rifle on big 
game. On my first 
hunting - collecting 
trip to Alaska and 
the Yukon I stay- 
ed two years, al- 
though only about 


four months of 
that time was 
spent in the big- 
bear country of 


the western end of 
the Alaska Peninsula. But the success and 
fascination of those four months caused 
me to adopt the biggest bears on earth 
as my particular favorites—and this 
honored position in my estimation has 
steadily increased with every renewed 
acquaintance through the years. 

Only one of these bears charged me. 
Incidentally, this one was the biggest 
bear that I ever killed. Whether or not 
the charge was really premeditated or 
intentional on the bear’s part I will leave 
to the reader’s conclusion. 

It was on the 23rd day of November, 
1916. There was about twelve inches of 
snow on the ground, and the temperature 
was pretty close to the zero mark. Most 
of the streams were frozen solid, except 
those fed by hot springs, which are nu- 
merous in the volcanic mountains of the 
region. In these open places salmon were 
still to be found—alive but brown and 
somewhat listless, yet sufficiently appe- 
tizing to the few bears that had not yet 
completely retired for the long winter 
sleep. It is not the cold which drives ani- 
mals into hibernation, but the cutting 
off of their food supply. 

Two Aleut trappers had reported see- 


Do Bears 


By HAROLD McCRACKEN 


ing a bear “‘so big that we did not dare 
to try and kill it.” They were half-breed 
boys who had been born and raised in 
the section, and knew a big bear when 
they saw one. One of them had quite a 
local reputation as a bear hunter. 

We started out shortly after daylight. 
There were four of us—the two Aleuts: 
Capt. Charlie Madsen, the famous arctic 
fur trader, and myself. The two young 
trappers took us directly to a wide val- 
ley which cut into the side of towering 
Frosty Peak, a big extinct volcano that 
rises between Morzhovoi (Walrus) Bay 
and Morofski (Cold) Bay, not far from 
the extreme western end of the Alaska 
Peninsula. 

As we reached a section of the stream 
where the hot springs kept it free of ice 
for a couple of hundred feet we came 
upon the largest bear tracks I have ever 
seen. My blood pressure rose with leaps 
and bounds. In several places we saw 
where the big fellow had dined on salmon 
in the snow. And there was no question 
but that he had been there within the 
past few hours. 

We took out along his trail like a pack 
of rabbit hounds on their first hot strike 
of the season. A couple of hours later we 
located the big fellow in a large alder 
thicket on the side of the volcano. He 
was two hundred yards away when we 
saw him, but due to the alders and the 
character of the volcano-side it was im- 
possible to get closer for a shot. More- 
over, he had seen us and would most 
likely hit for parts unknown if we at- 
tempted a prolonged stalk to get closer. 

I sat down in the snow, rested my 
elbows on my knees, aimed carefully 
and fired. There was no question but 
that my first shot hit him. Although I 
was using a .30-40 caliber rifle with 220- 
grain bullets, the big boy merely jumped 
and started off at a quartering angle 
As he was climbing and the snow was 
deep, he was not able to make par- 
ticularly fast speed. 


TOOK careful aim and fired again. 

My second shot, as I later learned, 
hit him very much nearer the tail than 
the nose; and it apparently made him 
a little mad, for he wheeled around and 
stood glaring down at us. At my third 
shot, which was aimed for the throat, he 
started coming down, straight toward us. 

We all had heavy rifles. But I had 
told the others that they were not to 
shoot, “no matter what happens.” I 
emptied my gun, but not once had I 
knocked him off his feet—and he still 
kept coming. While I was desperately 
trying to get other cartridges out of my 
pocket I yelled for the others to shoot. 
They did—and it was probably very for- 
tunate. With four of us blazing away, it 
was a matter of yards when a lucky shot 
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in the brain dropped him stone-dead. 

We estimated his weight at approxi- 
mately 1,600 pounds. The measurements 
of the hide, taken by a taxidermist after 
it had been in a barrel of brine for three 
months, were: length, 11 feet 4 inches; 
spread from claw to claw, 10 feet 6 
inches. 

He had been hit twelve times. Two of 
the shots struck him in the head—one 
squarely in the mouth, without doing any 
serious damage except to his teeth and 
tongue, and the other that dropped him 
flat on his belly. Yet not once, previous 
to the fatal shot, did he so much as 
stagger or stop momentarily to bite at 
a wound, as they so often do. And had 
it not been for that particular shot, the 
chances are that he would have run right 
over one or more of us, even if he had 
not stopped to maul or kill. At least, I 
would not be willing to forego the fatal 
shot just to prove the point. 


E was a tremendous animal. There 
were a number of good-sized scars 

that showed on the under side of his 
hide. He had undoubtedly engaged in 
many a battle with others of his kind for 
the favor of lady bears or supremacy in 
his domain. I have seen one or two larger 
hides, but I have never seen as fine a 
one. It was a beautiful golden brown, 
thickly haired and not rubbed in a single 
spot. While I have always felt that Cap- 
tain Madsen fired the fatal shot that 
stopped him, the hide is the only one of 


Right—On the lookout for brownies 
Below—Harold McCracken (left) with a 
fine big brown bear which was killed by 

Charles H. Stoll! 


Have Personalityr 


The author says yes, and no one knows bears better 


the many bears I have killed that I kept 
for myself, and today it still remains the 
most prized and admired of all the 
mementos of my hunting days. 

If that bear was not charging, I cer- 
tainly do not want to face one when it 
is; and if he was not as seriously intent 
on committing murder as we were, then 
all of my observations of bears and wild 
life have gone for naught. 

Invariably bears with young cubs are 
claimed to be the most dangerous. This 
trait is fundamental in nature, whether 
applied to bears or sparrows. And yet 
I once saw a mother Alaska brown 
bear abandon a lone small cub, and when 
last seen she was only a small dark spot 











in the distance and still traveling as fast 
as she could. I caught the cub and waited 
until dark for the mother to return, but 
never saw her again. 

Another time I killed a big female 
with two young cubs. The first time she 
was hit she wheeled around and socked 
the cub nearest to her such a blow 
with her paw that for a few moments 
I thought she had broken its back. My 
shots knocked her down twice before 
she was finally put out of business. Every 
effort on her part had unquestionably 
been to get away, with a total disregard 
for her young offspring. Later I caught 
both these cubs. 

Besides the thirteen of these big bears 


that I have personally killed, I have also 
stood beside other hunters and watched 
nine other Alaska Peninsula brownies 
knocked hors de combat. Yet I have wit- 
nessed only one bear actually charge, 
which incident I have already described. 

I have, however, seen a big female 
with young cubs, as well as several males, 
that would raise the hair on their backs 
and start moving toward me with every 
outward evidence of coming right over 
to tear me to pieces. One of these made 
the gesture so realistic and was so close 
that I actually swallowed a cud of to- 
bacco—and the excitement was so in- 
tense that I did not realize the serious 
mistake until after it was all over. But 
just what these bears would have done 
if I had sent a high-powered bullet into 
them, I do not know. All living creatures 
know the value of bluffing, but the all- 
important law of self-preservation is 
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more often expressed in retreat than in 
attack. 

Looking back over my experiences 
with bears, and Alaska brown bears in 
particular, there are two incidents, or 
series of incidents, which especially seem 
to indicate the diversity of charac- 
ter among these marvelous creatures and 
which probably explain why certain of 
them are more liable to be belligerent 
than others. After all, certain humans 
will fight on the slightest provocation, 
while it is almost impossible to antago- 
nize others sufficiently. And 
when one comes right down to 
scientific analysis, there really 
isn’t a great deal of fundamental 
difference between the make-up 
of humans and bears. 


HAVE watched some two 
hundred white mountain 
sheep grazing on small grass 


patches along the side of one 
rugged mountain in the scenic 
grandeur of the St. Elias Alps 
on the Alaska-Yukon boundary, 
and I have watched more than 
fifty moose at a single time on 
the Kenai Peninsula. However, 
the grandest sight I have ever 
witnessed in the wilds was 
twelve big Alaska brown bears 
coming out of the alders and 
ambling down to fish for salmon 
in the same small stream. But 
this was something more than 
just a thrilling sight. 

It was in back of the eastern 
end of Izembeck Bay on the Bering Sea 
side of the Peninsula. There was one 
stream that meandered through a flat 
tundra valley between two low alder- 
covered hills. I had named this place 
“the Bowery,” because it was apparently 
the favorite hangout of a number of 
large and tough-looking bears. Andy 
Simons and I visited the place on sev- 
eral occasions during the summer that 
I spent in the district in quest of a com- 
plete motion-picture record of the lives 


Field & Stream 


of these bears, and every time that we 
went there in the morning or evening 
we saw more than one of them. 

On this particular day (July 28) a 
drizzling rain and thick fog had kept us 
inside the earth-covered winter trapping 
shack on the beach and we were catch- 
ing up on our sleep. It was a dark and 
dingy little hovel, used only in mid- 
winter by its owner, but it afforded a 
most welcome retreat from the inclem- 
ent weather. In the late afternoon the 
fog lifted and the rain ceased, though 
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Tracks of Alaska brown bear 


there was no indication of the sky be- 
coming clear or the light good enough 
for picture taking. But we were tired 
of eating and sleeping, and decided to 
take a walk over to the Bowery just to 
see what was going on. 

We headed for a point on one of the 
low ridges, which we called “the Look- 
out.” It afforded an excellent view of 
the Bowery and was opposite the place 
where nearly all the bears came down 
from the wider expanse of alder thickets. 


Typical bear country on the Bering Sea side of the Alaska Peninsula 





About 6:30 in the evening we wrapped 
our light raincoats around our wet legs 
and sat down on the soft moss on the 
Lookout. As the Bowery was very 
sparsely spotted with small clumps of 
alders and the grass was only a couple 
of feet high, it was very easy to see 
every bear that was there. The place was 
deserted when we arrived, though it was 
about the time of day for the brown 
fishermen to show up. 

We did not have to wait long until a 
big fellow waddled out of the alders, 
He sat down like a big dog and 
surveyed the place for a few 
moments, then started ambling 
down the well-beaten trail to- 
ward the stream. This bear had 
no more than caught his first 
salmon and carried (not tossed) 
it out on the bank for the feast 
when another big bear put in 
his appearance. 

Within less than an_hour’s 
time we saw twelve big Alaska 
brown bears come out of the 
alders on the opposite side of 
that little valley and amble 
down to fish in the same stream. 
They were all big fellows; all in 
sight at the same time; and all 
fishing within less than half a 
mile of stream! Most of these 
twelve big bears were within 
range of our rifles. How I craved 
for my movie camera and bright 
sunshine! 

But the most interesting part 
of that unusual experience was 
what it taught me about the distinct 
personality and individuality of these 
animals. Every one of those bears ap- 
peared to know each of the others. When 
the second bear came down the trail to 
where the first bear was in the ‘midst 
of enjoying his first salmon of the eve- 
ning, he walked right up to him and they 
touched noses as if to pass the time 
of day. They were good friends. Then 
the visitor went on to find a salmon 
for himself. (Continued on page 59) 
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A HantrK cops His Vow 


Building a blind that will fool both the ducks and Old River 


WO shadowy figures 
moved about on a bar- 
ren sand-bar in the mid- 
dle of the Platte River 
early one November morning. 
Silhouetted against the faintly 
pink eastern sky, they were 
strange creatures with great 
humps on their backs. Then 
they were transformed into 
thick willow clumps that had 
suddenly acquired human legs. 

For all their ghostly appear- 
ance, they raised an awful clat- 
ter, and a short-breathed, agi- 
tated voice provided convinc- 
ing evidence that these eeric 
creatures were human beings, 
of the particular species called 
duck hunters. “It’s a pity this 
d— stream can’t make up its 
mind where it’s going and stick 
to it for five minutes.” 

“You should know what to 
expect of the old lady by this 
time,” replied Willow Clump 
No. 2 resignedly. 

The two voices belonged to 
Guy and Roland, fellow labor- 
ers on Nebraska’s great family 
journal and inseparable duck- 
hunting companions. I was 
their guest that morning—a 
“working guest,” as Guy so 
aptly put it. 

This heart-breaking race 
against the sun was not new to 
any of us. For fifteen years, 
off and on, I had pulled a boat 
out to a location spotted the 
evening before, only to find six 
inches of icy water racing 
through the blind, or the shal- 
low decoy water a rushing cur- 
rent several feet deep. 

With grudging perseverance, 
I had time and again set to 
work moving a cumbersome 
willow blind. Often flocks had 
whistled overhead as the de- 
coys were being placed. Many 
are the hours I have spent be- 
Moaning the fact that had I 
been set five minutes earlier 
the only flock of the day might 
not have passed me up. 

These were not my troubles 
alone. Thousands of others who 
do their shooting up and down 
the Missouri, Platte and other 
sandy Western rivers have suf- 
fered as I have. 

At last we settled down on 
our empty shell-box seats—ex- 
hausted winners of the race, 
and red-faced old Sol nearly 
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Je’ See 
Gunner shooting from the thatched blind 





ready to raise his glowing bald 
head above the horizon. Honest 
sweat rolled down our backs. 
The chill northwest wind 
pierced the willows with icy 
stabs. 

“I’m through with this sort 
of thing. I’m going to find a 
way to beat this river, if it’s 
the last thing I do,’”’ Guy an- 
nounced with such grim de- 
termination that neither of us 
so much as snickered. 

When the next season rolled 
around, I was again the guest 
of Guy and Roland for the open- 
ing. The lights of the cabin 
blinked warmly against a back- 
ground of tall cottonwoods as 
I drove down the winding river- 
bottom road that night. A stiff 
west wind was herding big, 
fleecy clouds across the moon, 
flank riders of a rather heavy 
storm that had moved across 
central Nebraska during the 
day. That rain was sure to 
mean a rise in the river by 
morning, changing currents and 
shifting bars. My rather de- 
tailed report of the downpour 
seemed, however, of little con- 
cern to my hosts. After all, we 
had raced with the elements 
before, and had won. 


T was not until we reached 
the river bank next morn- 
ing that I finally tumbled to 
the fact that Guy had kept his 
vow. There, beside the heavy 
flat-bottomed boat, was a neat 
box-like contraption with a 
bundle of willows lashed-to the 
top. We were loaded up in no 
time. Meanwhile curiosity sent 
a dozen questions to the tip of 
my tongue, but there was work 
to be done. 

Close observation during the 
next fifteen minutes answered 
all the questions I had nearly 
blurted out. The box, towed 
behind the boat, floated easily, 
drawing not more than a cou- 
ple of inches of water. A tin 
bottom made it water-tight. It 
slid over shallows with little or 
no trouble. 

Reaching a long bar in the 
middle of the river, we pulled 
the boat and blind up on the 
sand. Guy waded upstream to 
test the depth and flow of the 
water. It was the same old 
story. (Continued on page 64) 
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USH monkeys were tuning up for 
their evening serenade. As I 
filled my pipe, preparing to listen, 
a woman ran out of the bamboo 

thicket screaming in Hakanese. I could 
not understand her South China dialect. 

The soldiers crowded together in a 
knot. The upland coolies broke and ran 
for their huts. Back they leaped, swing- 
ing spears and bush knives. 

The woman turned and raced like a 
deer across the clearing, followed by 
twenty shouting Hakas. Something was 
up. I seized my rifle and followed. Two 
hundred yards from camp, I caught up 
with the coolies. They were gathered in 
a knot just off the trail. As I came up 
they ceased jabbering and fell back. I 
was astonished at seeing a monster 
snake coiled around a bulky object in 
the grass. I bent back the grass and 
young bamboo, and suddenly felt cold 
perspiration break out over my body. 

A man! The chap’s eyes were glassy. 
His legs jerked. Blood oozed from his 
nostrils. I touched the snake with my 
gun and found it to be as hard as an 
inflated tire. Two of the men 
grabbed the big flat head and 
withdrew the fangs from the 
victim’s neck. However, we 
were unable to loosen the folds 
around the crushed man until 
one of the coolies began 
scraping the scales with 
his bush-knife. As soon 
as the tail was worked 
loose we had no diffi- 
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culty in unwinding the cold coil. 

Once in camp, I examined the coolie 
and found him to be unharmed except 
for some sort of internal injury of which 
he complained. The many fang marks 
on his head and neck were no more dan- 
gerous than a series of wildcat bites. 
One of my Cantonese soldiers who spoke 
a little Haka got the story from the 
fright-paralyzed coolie. 

A snake of this length (17 feet) is 
worth about eighty Canton dollars in the 
food markets. That is a fortune for a 
Chinese coolie. Hence the man, desir- 
ing to become fabulously rich over- 
night, kept his secret. 

For days he had been watching the 
big constrictor leave its hole along the 
side of the hill above our camp. The 
snake picked only semi-cloudy days, 
during which it would sun itself in a 
favored spot. As the hillside was open, 
the coolie hid below the snake in the 
edge of the bamboo. 

After three days, the coolie hadn't 


diget and Fython 


yet figured out how he was going to 
capture the boa-constrictor (the name 
often used in the East) without the aid 
of the other coolies. But in the morning 
he made a bamboo blind between the 
dusty bathing place and the snake lair. 
During the afternoon, the sky being over- 
cast, the reptile crawled to its favorite 
place. 

Some time later the snake saw the 
man move, and suddenly started for 
its hole. The coolie, seeing a fortune slip 
through his fingers, made a dive for the 
snake, with no notion of what he was 
going to do after he got it. He lifted 
the heavy snake partly off the ground 
and began dragging it toward camp. He 
had walked and stumbled less than a 
hundred yards when the snake coiled 
around him, threw him to the ground in 
an exhausted state, and began crushing 
the life out of him. The woman. a water- 
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There is an added 
thrill to tiger hunting 
when you know that 

| the animal you are 
after is a man-eater. 

A Narrowest Escape 
from Death story 
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carrier, had 
luckily for him 
come down the path 
shortly afterward. 

I did not give the 
occurrence much thought 
at the time, for the Haka 
men assured me that such 
things often happened 
when they hunted the big snakes 
for the Canton food markets. 
They never kill the snakes, for 
Canton is 180 miles away and 
the sampans could never get there be- 
me fore the valuable meat spoiled. 

I was after a tiger. A week had 
passed, and still no tiger. I was on the 
| Kiangsi (red)-Kwangtung border in tall 
"hopes of flying a plane for the local war- 
lord. This chap was careless in his pol- 
® itics, and his head was removed be- 
© tween the time I left Canton and my 
® arrival in his district near Shek-Lung. 


S the new man proved to be a good 

scout, I asked for a rifle and some 
im Soldiers. I got them, and proceeded to 
Organize a hunting trip. The soldiers 
were for “face”; the rifle was (I hoped) 
for tiger. The gun had been made in the 
Canton arsenal, and, like most guns 
made in Chinese arsenals, it looked as 
though it was just waiting for some- 
body to be foolhardy enough to shoot it. 

The country to the north was vol- 
canic in origin and dry as mummy dust. 
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Tiger and Python 
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Between the ranges of mountains flowed 
rivers bordered by heavy bamboo belts. 
Some of these thickets extended three 
or four miles back from the sluggish 
river banks. Big game had seldom been 
hunted here. Shaggy wild boars were 
numerous, as were deer; serow were fairly 
numerous, and buffalo to be had. Many 
leopards and tigers were living off the 
fat of the land. It is bad snake country, 
the worst of the reptiles being the cobra. 

The Indian tiger is highly publicized 
in both Europe and the States, yet very 
few people have ever heard of the 
Chinese tiger. Owing to wars in the in- 
terior, few hunters ever go into China 
for that purpose; so, although the South 
China tiger probably kills more natives 
and domestic stock than the Indian 
variety, it is almost unknown to the 
outside world. 

The natives live in mud-walled vil- 
lages, which help to keep out tigers as 
well as bandits. There are no scattered 
farms in this district. Two days’ journey 
from Shek-Lung, I secured a_ water- 
buffalo for bait from the nearest village, 
eight miles from camp, by sending local 
coolies after it. The soldiers would, I 
knew, keep the money and steal the 
buffalo. 

The following day, the welcome bo- 
vine minced into camp and nearly wreck- 
ed the place when he sniffed a white 
man. Vegetation never meant any more 
to the author of “Trees” than it did to 
me. The beast was staked out in a bam- 
boo clearing a mile above camp on the 
river. 

The coolies slashed down bamboo and 












































began throwing together a_ shootinz 
stage. It was my first tiger hunt, and I 
suspected that a 30-foot stage wouldn't 
be any too high; but the boys could get 
it only fifteen feet into the air, which 
after all turned out to be a very happy 
thought. 

Even then, the finished article was 
so flimsy that it would hold the weight 
of only one man; so I shooed all 
the coolies back to camp. As evening 
came on I wanted to climb down and 
stretch my legs before the long night of 
watching set in, but the buffalo thought 
otherwise. Those blankety-blank Chi- 
nese had staked the buffalo to the stage! 


STRETCHED my legs and took stock 

of my surroundings. The river flowed 
along like hot butter. Beyond it, noth- 
ing but yellow and green bamboo as far 
as the eye could reach. Overhead, the 
feathery tops hid volcanic crags which 
hung over the mile-wide belt of bamboo. 

I ejected the shells from the rifle, 
worked the action slowly, then carefully 
reloaded. The buffalo looked up and 
wagged his tail in delight, or was he 
only shooing flies with it? Pheasants 
called in the distance. I practiced sight- 
ing on moving shadows. When evening 
fell with tropical swiftness, it was so 
warm and gentle that I lay on my back, 
doubting if there was a tiger within a 
million miles. 

I knew I might stay up there a week 
if the coolies didn’t come back in the 
morning. And besides, the tiger wouldn’t 
possibly come until the late hours. So I 
took a little nap. (Continued on page 61) 
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‘VE never been one of those do-or- 

die trout fishermen who sulk for a 

week after they drag home without 

a limit. To my way of thinking, 
angling offers greater compensations 
than bulging creels and grinning snap- 
shots. On the other hand, I'll admit that 
once in a while, say twice a year, there 
is something soul-satisfying in getting so 
far off the beaten trails that you can 
indulge in an old-fashioned trout-catch- 
ing spree. There is a thrill in getting far 
off the motor highways, where every de- 
cent cast is rewarded with a savage 
strike; where you never know whether 
you're going to hook one 6 inches long 
or 20 inches; where you can catch 
what you need to eat and toss the others 
back. 

Man, oh man! That’s where you can 
test your sportsmanship to the limit. 
That’s where you can answer the ques- 
tion that seldom disturbs the average 
angler in public waters: “Can you stand 
prosperity in big gobs?” 

Such an angler’s testing ground is the 
upper Kern River region of California. 
One of the most beautiful of the Sierra 
streams, the Kern offers everything the 
ardent fisherman might desire. Rising in 
the perpetual snows of the western slope 
of Mount Whitney, America’s highest 
peak, this mighty stream tumbles down 
through granite cafons. Fed now and 
then by tiny ice-cold creeks, it widens 
as it nears the valley and finally is har- 
nessed by a huge barrier to furnish light, 
power and life-giving water to the great 
San Joaquin Valley. 

In the lower elevations, the Kern of- 
fers moderately good week-end fishing to 
the not-so-bold anglers. But beyond the 
motor highway, the Kern can be reached 
only by hardy hikers and campers on 
pack trips. I'll put it against any one 
of the famous trout streams of western 
America. 

Strangely enough, I discovered the 
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upper Kern while looking for big trees 
—not big fish. And the fact that this 
experience came after I had tried most 
of the highly advertised streams of the 
eastern slope of the high Sierra gave it 
all the more kick. 

Bill Calkins introduced me to this 
wonder spot of all the angling regions. 
A master yarn spinner, Bill had told me 
of an isolated grove of California big 
trees, a day’s horseback ride from the 
end of the motor road in Kern Canon. 
He was sure these trees were larger than 
the General Sherman or any of the other 
big trees in Sequoia or General Grant 
National Parks. 

“Tf you'll go up there and verify my 
yarn,” said Bill, “and take photographs 
so I can prove I’m not stringing these 
skeptical galoots, I'll show you some 
honest-to-goodness fishin’, too.” 

A week’s camping trip seemed a fine 
way to spend part of my vacation. Even 
if we didn’t find Bill’s big tree, we could 
have a lot of fun, and I knew there were 
plenty of fish off the beaten tracks in 
the Kern region. So when the time for 
knocking off work for a couple of weeks 
came, I got in the old car and headed 
for Bill’s camp, which is just two hun- 
dred miles from Los Angeles. 


E was all set when I got there. We 
stayed up late, talking over the 
prospects and getting our pack outfit in 
order. Before daylight next morning, Bill 
rattled my cabin door. 

“Hey!” he shouted, in a voice that 
echoed in the pitch-black pre-dawn dark- 
ness. “Are you goin’ to sleep all day?” 

We wolfed “ham an’,” and washed it 
down with steaming black coffee to 
fortify ourselves against the chilly task 
ahead. Our horses were as sure-footed as 
goats. Mine was a bit stiff-legged for a 
one-week-a-year equestrian, but you've 
got to have a big nag if you weigh over 
200. Our faithful pack-mule set out at a 
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The giant of the grove has been christened the General Robert E. Lee 


good walk and followed us like an 
obedient hound. On his broad back were 
piled sleeping bags, fishing tackle, photo- 
graphic equipment and a week’s supply 
of food. We were all set for a week in the 
open in the land of big trees and big fish. 

Up the trail, narrow and steep, that 
follows the right side of the canon, past 
the dam and reservoir we plodded in the 
gray, chill morning air. As we passed the 
sand-bar that marked the farthest up I 
had ever fished I began to be impressed 
by the grandeur of the scene. 


ROWNING cliffs, mostly of granite, 

rose sheer on both sides. Occasionally 
there was sufficient earth to support 
vegetation, and a few trees grew stub- 
bornly out of the rock. The trail rose 
more steeply. 

Looking down, I saw that the roaring, 
foaming river had dwindled in perspec- 
tive. The rising sun cast deep shadows, 
bringing out the cahons and contours 
of the cliffs in bold relief. Here and 
there birds whistled and chirped. The 
nippy morning air was fragrant with 
the smell of pines and firs. Mingled with 
these odors was the wonderful aroma 
of frying bacon, rising from a glowing 
camp fire far below us on a sand-bar. 
In a few minutes that lone angler would 
be whipping the stream. 

“Looks like we might get some fish 
here,” I observed. 

“Wait, son,” replied Bill. “You ain't 
seen nothin’ yet.” 

We crossed a suspension bridge that 
shook as if it had the jitters, but Bill 
didn’t worry; so why should I? We got 
over to the other side safely and then 
began to climb again up a narrow trail. 
Far below, Bill told me, was South 
Creek, a tributary of the Kern. Now 
and again, revealed between trees, was 
the rippling little creek. 

The trail grew narrower and steeper, 
but we took it easy, resting our horses 
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now and again. Bill was leading. Late 
in the afternoon he reined up in a 
peaceful, grassy little meadow through 
which a small stream flowed, and an- 
nounced that we would camp for the 
night. We couldn’t possibly make the 
big trees before nightfall, and Bill didn’t 
want to run the risk of getting lost. 


“PT YNON’T forget,” he said, “I’m the 
only person who ever found this 
grove since an old-timer named Charley 
Tebbetts stumbled on to it while out 
huntin’ fifty years ago. And it’s been all 
of four years since I found it. I’ve al- 
ways intended to go back and measure 
the biggest one. Now, with a tape mea- 
sure and camera, we'll do the job right.” 
We unsaddled our horses and relieved 
our faithful pack-animal of his burden. 
The camp site was ideal and had been 
used before. There was a rude board 
table nailed to a couple of trees. Half a 
dozen antlers hung on branches of near- 
by trees. The grass was soft, and a hun- 
dred or so feet away the tiny stream 
murmured over boulders or idled as if 
resting in small pools lined with brush. 
“T’ll start the fire,” said Bill, “and get 
the spuds and onions to fryin’. You 
ought to be good enough with a fly rod 
to bring back half a dozen trout for 
supper.” 

I was dubious. The stream looked too 
shallow to harbor anything but polli- 
wogs. But I tied on a Black Gnat and 
soaked a horsehair leader, then sauntered 
down to the stream. It was almost dark, 
but I sneaked up behind a clump of 
bushes, and after a few noiseless false 


Big Trees and Big Fish 


Atte back into Califor- 

nia’s Sierras for rain- 
bow trout and incidentally 
to locate a grove of giant 
redwoods, since admitted 
to contain some of the 
largest trees in the world 
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casts to get out some line I dropped the 
fly right beside a large boulder. Wham! 
A strike! It was a nice 9-inch trout. Be- 
fore it got so dark that I snagged my fly 
in a tree overhead, I had caught seven 
fat rainbows, none under 8 inches. 

I praised Bill’s culinary skill so highly 
that he grudgingly conceded perhaps I 
could cast a fly “as well as any city 
feller.” 

Next morning, after an early break- 
fast, we were under way. I wanted to 
fish awhile in the stream, but Bill said 
we could get all the fishing in the gorge 
after we’d found the trees. So we com- 
promised and continued on up the trail. 

Soon we arrived at another small 
meadow, typical of the Sierra country, 
where a small herd of white-faced cattle 
was grazing. Bill told me that ranchers 
in the valley below run their stock up 


into the high meadows during the dry 
summer. I noted a United States Forest 
Service sign nailed to a tree. It read: 
“Bear Meadows.” 

“We're on the right track,’ observed 
Bill. “We follow this little creek right 
up into the grove. It’s only a mile or so 
from here.” 

Urging our horses up the creek bed, 
we fought brush for half an hour until 
we came to an impenetrable thicket in 
what appeared to be a box cafion. Bill 
finally admitted that we were going 
wrong. 

“I’m not exactly lost,” he alibied, “but 
we'll probably save time if we drop back 
down to Bear Meadows and pick up the 
Forest Service trail to Powderhorn 
Meadows. We can eat a bite there and 
rest our horses. Then we'll take another 
trail that leads close to the cafion in 
which the big-tree grove is located.” 

We reached Powderhorn Meadows 
without difficulty. After unsaddling our 
horses, we took the pack off our mule 
and let the animals kick up their heels 
in the fenced-in pasture. 


AKING advantage of a standing in- 
vitation John Guthrie had given 
Bill, we cooked lunch on an open-air 
stove near his log cabin, which was un- 
occupied. The cabin had been built by 
Guthrie’s grandfather in the 50’s. While 
we were eating, John Guthrie rode up 
and gave us a hearty. mountaineer’s 
greeting. He had tome up from his valley 
ranch to look for strayed cattle. 
When we told him we were looking 
for the king (Continued on page 65) 


Bill lands a little fellow in the Kern above camp. The Needles in the distance 
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POISON 


It kills predators, but its use often starts a rumpus 


By HAROLD TITUS 


Illustrated by HERMAN ROUNTREE 


EW THORPE, editor of our paper, 
had been threatening for a long 
time to ride on a day’s patrol with 
the Old Warden. Lew isn’t much 

of a hunter or a fisherman, but he’s alive 
to the interests of the region and has a 
very decent yen to keep informed about 
goings on. He knows that hunting and 
fishing are the back-bone of the tourist 
industry and had promised to have a 
look-see at a warden’s work. 

It was unfortunate that this was the 
day because, although it was in mid-sea- 
son for grouse hunters and rabbits were 
legal game and duck enthusiasts were in 
their blinds, enough snow had fallen the 
night before and the morning had dawned 
so blustery as to discourage most up- 
land hunters. Still, they had had a look at 
a couple of duck marshes, and Lew had 
been shown what forest fire can do to 
game cover. He had been in the muddy, 
rattling car for several hours listening to 
the old fellow’s talk. And that, in itself, 
is a privilege. 

They were homeward bound, skirting 
the fringe of the state game refuge which 
lies nearest to our town, when a man 
carrying a gun crossed the road, thirty 
-rods ahead, at an intent trot. 

“Now who’s that?” Lew asked sharply. 
“And what’s he after?” 

The Old Warden shook his head and 
stepped on the gas. 

“Looks a little like Bert,” he said. 
“He’s keeper of the refuge. We'll see.” 
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In a handful of seconds they had 
reached the point where a man’s track 
crossed the road, coming from the alder 
bottoms to the left and working toward 
the pine-covered uplands on the right. 
The car left the ruts, the motor stopped, 
and on their ears fell the distant, bell- 
like call of hounds. One dog’s voice lifted 
high above the others—a chesty, far- 
carrying, excited bay. 

“Come on!” said the Warden, kicking 
open the door. “We’ve got a break! I'll 
show you somethin’, with old Bill talkin’ 
that way!” . 

They set off on a trot, following the 
man sign in the ankle-deep snow. But the 
dogs were evidently swinging north, and 
they left the trail and headed for the 
sound. 

“Keep it up!” the Old Warden said to 
Lew, who was already panting. “If we 
get there in time, you're goin’ to see 
somethin’!” 

The pack was not far off. It had ap- 
parently ceased running and had brought 
its quarry to a stop. The two ducked 
through a thick cluster of jack-pine, 
mounted a rise and descended into a little 
valley where the timber thinned out, 
drawing nearer the sounds of excited 
dogs. 

In a moment they saw the man with 
the gun moving in from their right and, 
after a few strides, could see three hounds 
circling and gazing up into a bushy Nor- 
way as they uttered triumphant cries. 

“Tt’s a cat, for sure!” the Warden said, 
and Lew, red in the face, redoubled his 
efforts to get up in time. 

They got up in time. Bert, the keeper, 
grinned at the officer, looked casually at 

his companion and pointed into the 

tree. 

“There he is!” he said. “See? 
Half-way up! Close in against the 
trunk!” 

The Old Warden took Lew by 
the elbow, drew him close and 
pointed. 

“See?” he panted. “Right up—” 

“Yeah. I—see,” gasped Lew. 

The bobcat sat on a sturdy 

* limb, close in against the 
The = bole of the tree. Its ears 
» Pg Me a Were flat, yellow eyes a- 
glitter with fear and 
threat, mouth open, snow- 
white fangs bared. They 
could not hear its spits 






“Its ears were flat, 
and its eyes aglitter 
with fear and threat” 


and growls for the clamor of the hounds. 

Bert slipped the safety from his gun, 
brought the butt to shoulder, sighted 
quickly. He fired. The cat went over 
backward, clawing and kicking. Sliding 
down from branch to branch, it fell, 
stretched and twitching, in the snow. 

Then Bert was in there, driving the 
dogs away, praising them, retrieving the 
predator and lifting it safely above reach 
of the trio of hounds that treed it. 

“Big devil!” he said, when the dogs 
had subsided into a gratified waggling 
and panting. “Big old devil!” he said and 
grinned. “And he sure gave us a run. 
What I mean, a run!” He took off his 
cap and wiped sweat from his forehead. 

The Old Warden introduced Lew to 
Bert. 

“That’s the third one this week!” the 
keeper declared. “Seems as if I no sooner 
get ’em down before they suck in here 
again like it was a vacuum!” 


HERE was talk then of predators 

and methods of control; of pursuing 
them with dogs and of combating them 
with traps and with poison—yes, with 
poison. Lew Thorpe brought up the mat- 
ter of poison, quite innocently. He simply 
asked a question: why didn’t the state 
practice putting out poisoned bait for big 
cats and wolves and coyotes? And he 
looked a little bewildered when the Old 
Warden tugged at his mustache and Bert 
made a queer face and laughed silently. 
But it was not until he and his guide were 
homeward bound again that he put the 
next question, the one which evidently 
had been provoked by the reception of 
his first. 

“What made you two look so funny 
when I asked about 
poison? It’s used, isn’t 
it, to control preda- 
tors in lots 
of places?” 

The other 
slowed, 
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“The porcupine popula- 

tion was good and thick, 

and they'd been girdlin’ 
a lot of trees” 


pointed out a deer staring at them from 
a clump of cedars, and then settled him- 
self more comfortably in the driver’s 
seat with a little chuckle. 

“T’ll say it’s used!” he remarked. “It’s 
used in lots of places. And every now and 
again it stirs up about the biggest rum- 
pus and the worst ill feelin’ of anything 
that comes into our line of work. Fact 
is, the air is just now clearin’ up in a 
couple of places from bein’ blue with 
argument about poison. 

“Poison is effective—no two ways 
about that. The United 
States Biological Sur- 
vey has done a mighty 































The Old Warden on Poison 


thorough job of cleanin’ out this and 
that here and there with poison. They 
were the first folks to start usin’ it on a 
big scale, anyhow. 

“They started in the West, where folks 
had gone to raise crops and run stock. 
The country was fine for those things, 
too; but before they’d gone very far the 
new settlers saw that they were goin’ to 
be right up against it because of animals 
that had been there long before the 
white man ever thought of movin’ so 
far in that direction. Some animals bur- 
rowed in the ground and ruined their 
fields; others ate up their crops as fast 
as they could plant ’em, and still others 
got fat and thrived on cattle and sheep. 

“Ranchers were right up against it in 
a land that should’ve been one of plenty; 
so they hollered for help and the Govern- 
ment asked the Biological Survey to help 
‘em. It was kind of a desperate pinch for 
a lot of folks and nobody thought about 
the ways of gettin’ out of it; all that 
concerned ’em was the gettin’ out. When 
the Survey decided on poison as one of 
the principal methods of control of pests, 
nobody objected at all. 

“It went on for quite a spell—over 
twenty years, I guess—and nobody ob- 
jected. The pests were bein’ kept down 
to a reasonable number, and everybody 
was happy. 

“Then the Survey moved into 
Michigan on a codperative set-up with 
the state to control the big predators, 
wolves and coyotes and cats mostly. 
They put men in charge who'd had 
their training in the West, and while 
they used plenty of traps they brought 
the Western practice of usin’ poison 

along with ’em. 

“Tt wasn’t very long before folks 
started to kick. They gave a lot of 
reasons for their objections, like game 
species bein’ poisoned along with the 
predators and dogs bein’ lost and the lack 
of evidence of wolves bein’ taken and 
such. A wolf or any other varmint that 
dies of poison ain’t often found, you 
see, and so folks didn’t have as good a 
check on the number destroyed as 
they did when trapsewere used. 

“But down un- 
derneath all these 
objections was 
another, and kind 
of a queer one, 
too: people in 
Michigan didn’t 
like the notion of 





killin’ even wolves and bobcats with poi- 
son. It just didn’t set well. They didn’t 
object to a critter dyin’ in a steel trap, 
but the thought of that same critter dyin’ 
of poison convulsions in the woods sort 
of spleened ’em. The predator situation 
was serious, understand; but it wasn’t a 
make-or-break matter like it had been 
with the Western settlers, and Michigan 
folks raised such a fuss that the state 
trappers quit poison and relied on traps. 


- ELL, you didn’t hear much about 

it again until back in ’33. The 
United States Forest Service had finally 
got goin’ on a sizeable plantin’ program 
in the Lake States, and up on the Superior 
National Forest in Minnesota the snow- 
shoe rabbits were havin’ a fine time 
browsin’ on some of these young trees. 
It was pretty bad, I guess, from a 
forester’s point of view; and so the 
Forest Service called in the Biological 
Survey to help control the big rabbits. 
They started puttin’ poisoned grain out, 
usin’ CCC details for the job, and oh, 
my! 

“The Minnesota Conservation Depart- 
ment went right through the roof. Use of 
poison was unlawful in the state, and they 
didn’t like the notion anyhow, and the 
big hares were a good source of food 
supply, and some grouse and deer died 
from poison, it was claimed. There was 
plenty to be said, and how those boys 
said it! 

“Now, there’s somethin’ about workin’ 
for the Federal Government that some- 
times sets folks up a little. Most of the 
lads I meet who take their orders from 
Washington are first-rate, fine fellers. 
But Washington is a long ways off, and 
orders are or- (Continued on page 64) 











When ducks are contented and not alarmed, they never sit with their necks stretched high 


omething A bout Wildfow 


Practical information learned from years of waterfowl shooting 


UCH has been written about 
wildfowl decoys without saying 

it all. The subject presents in- 
numerable angles and endless 
possibilities, most of which have barely 
been touched by the gunning fraternity. 
The average gunner who uses duck 
decoys confines himself to an even dozen 
wood or fabric counterfeits, 
as alike as so many peas, 
and which either ride low, 
like submarines about to 
submerge, or high, like a 
fleet of unballasted Spanish 
galleons. To intensify the 
presumed deception, these 
are flung out in a huddle on 
open water, close to the 
shore and near a blind or 
other hide, where ducks in 


their right senses would 
never alight. 
Now, there are times 


when even educated water- 
fowl temporarily shed cau- 
tion and become reckless, 
inquisitive and gullible. Nor 
are human beings entirely 
free from similar lapses of 
mentality. However, when 
fowl have survived a num- 
ber of bare-faced set-ups, 
they recognize the regula- 
tion cluster of decoys as a danger beacon 
rather than an honest invitation to rest 
or eat. 

The old-time market hunter operated 
mainly in an era when comparatively 
few store decoys were used in con- 
nection with shallow-water ducks. Much 
of his shooting was obtained on duck 
passes or over secluded ponds where he 
seldom shot two days in succession. 
Nevertheless there were often times 
when local flights became educated or 
wild and panicky, and he was required 
to exercise every artifice and bit of 
strategy to make a good bag. 

In such instances most professionals 
“rolled their own”; that is, they set up 
dead birds, built stools right on the spot, 
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By H. L. BETTEN 
PART II 


or used home-made decoys. Wooden 
blocks were seldom used except in hunt- 
ing deep-water ducks. Many kinds of 
decoys successfully used in the past have 
now been forgotten. And yet one of my 
friends recently demonstrated that old 
forms are as effective as ever. 

Although a large set of live decoys, 





Varied strategy is required to bag ducks of different species 


geese in particular, is extremely deadly, 
the birds are a nuisance if you haven't 
facilities for handling and caring for 
them. This applies to call ducks as well; 
for unless mallards are abundant and 
you have a really seductive soprano in 
the lot, the squawking of average hens 
will draw few birds your way. Then, too, 
you are more or less at the mercy of 
their whims; likely as not they remain 
mum as clams at the well-known psycho- 
logical moment, and yell their heads off 
at other times. And often, just when 
they should impart life to the scene, the 
sight of incoming birds causes them to 
freeze or squat in a frightened attitude, 
as if expecting the swoop of a hawk. 
You have to keep live decoys dry and 


clear of floating ice, run them down or 
occasion, handle them carefully, and 
feed and care for them throughout the 
year. Of course, some sentiment attaches 
to ownership. 

For the average sportsman, however, 
live decoys are not worth the bother. 
It is better to use well-designed and 
properly placed imitations 
and learn to call properly. 
Suitable whistles are often 
effective. 

When waterfowl have be- 
come wild, a large congrega- 
tion of their kind spells safe- 
ty; a small flock of decoys 
must have all the earmarks 
of genuineness to breed con- 
fidence. Such a condition is 
hard to contend with, and 
only by placing lifelike de- 
coys in a spot particularly 
attractive to birds can you 
hope for much success. 


VEN when no large duck 
gatherings are in sight, 

a small bunch, either of 
resting ducks or decoys, will 


and passing fowl will do a 
lot of wide and wary cir- 
cling before coming in. 
Low-flying and less suspicious deep- 
water ducks are more easily deceived, 
but still a large fleet of decoys is de- 
sirable. However, in both instances these 
should closely imitate the natural pos- 
tures of the real thing. A suspicious 
wooden regularity in a large set accentu- 
ates the unnatural appearance of the 
stool and is certain to turn birds away. 

It is a common but mistaken belief 
that puddle ducks decoy as readily to 
one species as to another. Yet we know 
it is a regular and sound practice to 
make separate sets for the diving ducks, 
which are not supposed to be as smart. 
As a matter of fact, birds of a feather 
flock together in most instances, even 
though a half dozen varieties are seen 


be scanned with suspicion, 
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on a single pond. Moreover, it is some- 
times advisable to group male and 
female decoys separately, particularly 
at times when you observe wild birds 
staging stag parties. Take the cue, and 
you will benefit by it. 

The most successful market shooter 
I have known never grouped his de- 
coys, but strung them along in scat- 
tered bunches so that the set as a whole 
covered a considerable area of water. An 
odd decoy or two were placed here and 
there a bit remote from the others, in 
order to break up any appearance of 
regularity in the stool. 


[ you will observe small congrega- 
tions of puddle ducks completely at 
ease, the naturalness of such a set will 
be apparent. And what is most impor- 
tant, it will be in strong contrast with 
the usual huddle of decoys, of which 
ducks are suspicious. 

Before setting out decoys, take a good 
look around and figure all the angles 
carefully. Don’t put too much faith in 
a standing blind, even if it is located at 
a strategic point along a fly-way. That 
spot might have been occupied recently 
by other gunners and, unless heavily 
baited, may be “burnt out’’ temporarily. 
Unless you are certain such is not the 
case, it may pay you to lie low during 
the early stage of a morning flight and 
to study the general attitude of ducks 
toward your station. If they persistently 
shy away, you had better seek another 
location, even if this involves building 
another blind. But do not put too much 
reliance in blinds; in fact, avoid blinds 
if you can and resort to a hide in natu- 
ral cover, even if you have to dig a 
small pit in its midst, in order to escape 
sharp eyes. 

Even when all other conditions are 
satisfactory, a rising wind or a switch 


Something About Wildfowl] 


in the wind’s direction may demand a 
change of base, for wind has a very 
heavy influence on a flight. Then the 
tendency of waterfowl is to seek shel- 
tered coves, partially submerged weed 
patches, rush-bordered ponds, overficw 
lands in the midst of timber and the 
lee of upwind banks where the chop is 
not sufficient to wash the protective oil 
from their feathers. 

It should be obvious that under such 
conditions an exposed position downwind 
will be deserted. Yet some gunners will 
persist in holding such a station be- 


cause, under more favorable auspices, 


they enjoyed good shooting there. Also, 
in making a change, try to locate your 
new stand so that the inevitable offshore 
wind will lodge dead birds against weeds 
or the like. This will overcome the neces- 
sity of retrieving each bird immediately 
it falls, to prevent it from being carried 
far across open water. 

Ordinarily decoys should be well up- 
wind from your position, so that as birds 
lower on the final turn they will face 
the breeze and come in to advantage. 
But this is by no means an inflexible 
rule. You may find that a station to one 
side or the other, and possibly one hun- 
dred yards from the stool, is most ad- 
vantageous. It is often the case that 
decoy-shy fowl fly lowest and slowest 
over a certain remote spot as they 
warily circle about. 


VER fail to watch downed birds 

for signs of recuperation. Some 
will show surprising vitality and, after 
lying stunned and apparently lifeless, 
will swim away. Others deliberately play 
possum; so long as your eye is on them 
they will not make a move, but when 
your attention is attracted elsewhere 
they will slyly roll over and sneak away 
with just the tip of their bill showing 


above water. When you look again, your 
duck has vanished. If so, it is a safe 
five-to-one bet that you have seen the 
last of it. 

Keep a few shells loaded with 8’s or 
9’s in a pocket expressly for cripples. 
Finish off a winged bird instantly, and 
flatten every other one that shows life 
enough to twist his neck a bit—that 
fellow is going to get away if you don't 
watch him closely. 

We frequently hear references to the 
“lifelike bobbing of decoys.” As a mat- 
ter of fact, bobbing decoys are seldom 
lifelike; they not only pitch, but roll 
and yaw on choppy water as no live 
duck does. Nothing scares wary fowl 
more than this unnatural action. Com- 
pare this buck-and-wing dancing with 
the regular, unwavering rise of wildfowl 
to waves, and you'll know why. 


NNATURAL pitching is principally 
due to the abrupt angle of the 
anchor line and improper weighting. 
Longer lines and a cork float attached 
to the anchor line three or four feet in 
from the decoy, so that a portion of the 
line lies parallel with the water, will 
overcome much of the trouble. Also a 
thin, narrow strip of lead, eight or ten 
inches long, attached to the bottom of 
a decoy acts as a stabilizer when this 
is bent straight down; when not in use, 
it can be folded flat out of the way. 
Market hunters who shot regularly on 
open waters sometimes attached a three- 
foot piece of light elastic between the 
upper end of the anchor line and the 
decoy to serve as a shock-absorber. Still 
another device consisted of a light slid- 
ing sinker rigged through two screw- 
eyes along the bottom of the stool 
About three feet of line was permitted 
to slide back and forth through the eyes, 
being checked (Continued on page 60) 


Long-necked decoys are not. desirable when gunning over resting water 








O one could have told 
his breeding—no one 
cared. He was all dog. He 
would hunt anything and 
everything, and he _ wor- 
shipped me 


LITTLE pup, dangling a ball of 
cholla cactus from his paw, 
limped into the corral. “Where 
did you get the hound?” I asked, 

just to make conversation. 

“Got him from a miner down at 
Octave,” answered the foreman of the 
Crabb Outfit. “He shore is rough with 
our little kid. I got to get rid of him, 
and he’s smart, too. Hate to kill a pup. 
but I ain’t going to turn him out on 
the desert and let the coyotes do it.” 

With a pair of flat sandstone rocks, I 
pulled the reluctant jumping cactus 
from the little fellow’s paw and lifted 
him into the old car. When we arrived 
at camp in the foot-hills of the Harqua- 
halas, I roasted a pair of jack-rabbit 
legs for him. Later I made a bed for 
him with an old Navajo saddle blanket, 
and from thenceforth he was my dog 
Until the day of his death he never left 
my side unless so ordered. The pathetic, 
frazzled old blanket, his only possession, 
he guarded with pride, because I gave 
it to him. 

Thus Snooky came into my posses- 
sion. Lord knows I never intended to 
write his eulogy; but, after ten years, 
possibly I can see it through. As I sit 
here, looking at his picture over my 
desk, there is a dull ache on my left 
side just beneath the ribs, and a moist 
haze dims my eyes. I recall those lean 
years we had together: jack-rabbits 
fried for Christmas; a tepee tent shot 
full of holes in which we huddled for mu- 
tual warmth beneath our soggy blankets 
and nine inches of snow; the time the 
water-hole was dry after we staggered 
for hours under a desert sun to make it. 

I loved that dog better than anything 
in life, with the exception of my imme- 
diate family. Even yet maybe his mem- 
ory is too sacred, too much of my 
innermost being, for me to desecrate 
our comradery with 


tongue or pen 























































SNOOKY 


, 


cheap pot-metal pistol 


The Dog l Loved 


Anyway, here goes—the only story I 
have ever attempted wherein my emo- 
tions almost overpowered my limited 
journalistic technique. 

Our camp was in the middle of a 
desert country frequented by a white 
woif. An optimistic Uncle Sam was pay- 
ing me a very nominal salary, hoping 
that I might trap the creature. Daily I 
ran the trap line. The puppy followed 
close at heel, his inquisitive little white 
muzzle poking almost into the jaws of 
the traps themselves as I dug holes 
in the sand and concealed the snares. 

When a set had been made, I cau- 
tioned him not to walk across 
it. He sniffed the scent bait with 
delight, but he avoided the hid- 

den steel with an in- 


ty far beyond his age. 


Dropping the 
dead duck, 
heshook him- 
self and rest- 
“~~ ed a couple 

of minutes 

from his ex- 
ertions 


telligence and alacri- 





Snooky discovered the first bobcat 
that unwittingly stepped into our snare, 
and ran yelping to me with a split ear. 
I shot the unfriendly creature, and the 
pup chewed on him with evident enjoy- 
ment. I roasted the clear white meat of 
the animal, and he ate it with relish. 
Forever afterward he looked upon bob- 
cats with the eyes of a gourmand rather 
than those of an enemy. 

OYOTES were thick, and they 

yodeled by night in the fringe of 
brush that surrounded the clearing in 
which our cabin was located. September 
was warm on the desert, and I slept out- 
side the shack on an old army cot. On 
his blanket beneath my bed, Snooky 
barked back his defiance to the wail- 
ing creatures, finally even venturing 
forth to assert himself. 

One moonlight night he strayed too 
near the edge of the desert jungle. 
Quick as a flash, a coyote charged him. 
With a yelp of fright the pup ducked 
his tail and fled, thinking, no doubt, 
that discretion was the better part of 
valor. 

Straight for his saddle blanket be- 
neath my cot Snooky ran. So intent was 
the coyote on catching his victim that 
he failed to notice me at all. Reaching 
for my rifle, I killed the intruder not 
ten feet from my bed. 

Snooky’s first coyote had broken the 
chain of a cheap trap. Together the pup 
and I followed the trail across the desert. 


The third time the dog spilled his opponen 
I got close enough for a lucky shot with, 
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Shortly I sighted the animal running 
ahead of us. Hitting a jog-trot, we pur- 
sued him, hoping to wear him out. Af- 
ter about a mile I was badly winded, 
but we had gained on the prairie wolf. 

Snooky, then about three months old, 
decided to do his stuff. Easily he over- 
hauled Don Coyote. Charging straight 
into the wolf, he hit low with his shoul- 
der, like a good football player, and 
bowled the animal over. 


GAINED several yards in the mean- 

time. The coyote regained his feet, 
and the dog repeated the performance. A 
third time my team spilled his opponent, 
and I got close enough for a lucky shot 
with a cheap pot-metal pistol. 

From that time on, Snooky was a 
trained trap-line dog. Coyotes, bobcats 
and wolves were snared in steel traps 
unanchored except for six-foot chains 
and drag hooks. A good dog was almost 
essential to trail up trapped animals and 
locate them for his master. 

On October 2 we turned in the white 
wolf pelt to the Government at Phoenix 
and got orders to clear up a pack of 
four lobos that were killing calves on 
the Mexican border. 

All winter, Snooky and I tramped the 
trails of the Chiricahua Mountains. 
From the little white-nosed black pup 
with knotty joints, big feet and dangling 
ears, he had grown into a straight- 
limbed slick-haired dog. But alas, his 
ears no longer drooped beside his 
jowls—-they stuck up perkily like those 
of the coyote. Regretfully I decided 
that there was not a drop of hound 
blood in his veins. Sadder still, his nose 
was very poor, and he ran the freshest 
of tracks wich extreme diff.culty. 

His parentage perplexed me, and I 
must confess I never was able to find 
two dog men of the same opinion as to 
what strains of canine species his fore- 
bears might have been. Like some peo- 
ple, however, Snooky overcame his 
handicaps by being doubly proficient in 
other lines of duty. 

If an animal had been trapped, he 
found it, but not by the usual procedure 
of scenting the trail and following it, 
hose to the ground in the most approved 
fashion. Instead, if the trail left by the 


Snooky, the Dog I Loved 





drag hook was plain, he would follow it 
by sight. If it was not visible, he would 
circle, wider and wider, the area sur- 
rounding the trap set. At frequent in- 
tervals he would pause an instant and 
listen for the jingle of the trap chain; 
or, if the cover was not too tall, he 
would jump high in the air, looking in 
all directions before he hit the ground. 

His hearing and vision were higher 
developed than the senses of any other 
animal I ever observed. Often he spotted 
deer high on the mountain slopes almost 
as far as I could see. Such a character- 
istic was entirely out of the ordinary 
for a dog. 

He had another peculiarity that made 
him my dog of dogs. He had a keen in- 
tuition of what I was going to do, or 
wanted done, and seldom was he wrong. 
Though always friendly with people or 
dogs, he preferred to remain aloof. Only 
three times in his life did he ever attack 
a human. In every instance it was in 
defense of myself or my property. 


N March 1, we caught the last of 
the four wolves in the Chiricahua 
Mountains, and were detailed to do a 
coyote job at Ashfork before going on 
to Grand Cafion in quest of a lone wolf. 
We camped in town in a little shack, 
down in the Mexican quarters, loaned 
to us by a sheepman. The second night 
we were in our new home, a drunken 
Spaniard insisted 
on kicking in my 
front door. 
A woman 
named Rosita had 
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evidently occupied our dwelling previous- 
ly, and her Romeo refused to believe she 
was not still there. In my best Mexican 
I told him to beat it and that I didn’t 
know the lady, but he was a burly fel- 
low and in an ugly mood. Putting his 
shoulder to the panel, he crashed the 
flimsy lock, and there he was, almost 
blocking the door with his bulk. 

Snooky had been silent during all the 
performance. Lying on the floor beside 
my bed, he was a good eight feet from 
the door. Without any command he 
sprang straight at the fellow, hitting 
him in the chest and knocking him down 
the three steps into the street. 

Jumping to the door, I saw the Mex- 
ican leap to his feet and take his 
leave as if pursued by the very devil 
himself. And then I saw something, fre- 
quently pictured in the comics, that I 
have never before nor since witnessed. 


HE dog overhauled the fleeing man, 

leaped and caught him by the seat 
of the trousers. He got almost a square 
foot of material and, from the yell that 
went up, possibly some of the man’s 
anatomy as well. I whistled, and he 
brought the cloth back and laid it at 
my feet, with as near a grin as a dog 
is capable of producing. 

From Ashfork we went to Grand 
Canon, and forty days later landed a 
lobo within eight miles of Hotel El 
Tovar. Snooky found the animal un- 
der an old pine windfall fully two miles 
from where I had trapped him, and we 
moved on to another job. 

In October, we were back on the 
Maricopa Desert, and I decided to hunt 
some valley quail. In lieu of a bird dog, 
I took Snooky along. The fleet-footed 
birds far preferred running to flying; and 
having been raised in a bob-white coun- 
try, I could not bring myself to shoot the 
little top-knotted fellows on the ground. 

Without being told, Snooky got the 
idea. Charging (Continued on page 75/ 



























































ID you ever hear of trained 

deer? Mr. and Mrs. Wilber 

Timm of Kelsey, California, have 

trained five deer to race around 
a track and to jump hurdles—a feat 
never before attempted by anyone, as 
far as is known. They believe they have 
the only trained deer in the world. 

No information on training deer is 
available from books, because there is 
probably no other of the better known 
wild animals about which we know so 
little of its temperament, habits and 
peculiarities. Some interesting facts were 
recorded about the deer while they were 
being trained. 

Until a few months ago Mr. and Mrs. 
Timm lived in Oakland, California. 
Timm was a member of the Oakland 
police department. An injury received 
while on duty caused him to go to the 
mountains for his health. There he took 
up gold mining and the training of deer 
as a sport and hobby. 

A greyhound is a poor racer unless 
he has a mechanical rabbit to chase, 
and a horse cannot place unless he has 
a jockey to spur him on; but a deer, 
by instinct, chases nothing and attains 
its greatest speed only when being pur- 
sued. The Timms decided to secure 
some baby deer and train them to race. 
They went to Oregon and obtained five 
fawns and brought them back to their 
new home at Kelsey. 
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A small circular track was constructed 
on a plateau near the Timms’ home. 
Then the training began. The first step 
was to break each deer to wear a collar 
with a leash fastened to it, so that they 
could be led. This part of the training 
is the hardest. 

The collars were put on the deer’s 
necks and the leashes fastened to a wire 
strung between two trees to allow the 
animals to run back and forth. Mr. and 
Mrs. Timm moved their bed outside, so 
that they could be with them during the 
night as well as the day. 

The deer did everything they could to 
get rid of the collars. When they found 
this did them no good, they finally gave 
up and accepted the inevitable. 

The next step in the training was to 


Through kindness and patience the deer 

have become gentle and easy to handle. 

A man on horseback chases them around 
the track in training them to race 
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It was impossible to use California 
deer, although they could be caught, as 
Mrs. Timm put it, “in our own back 
yard.” The state law will not permit 
a person to keep a California deer in 
captivity. 

There was no precedent to follow in 
the raising and training of the fawns. It 
was all more or less an experiment. 

The deer were raised from babyhood. 
They must grow to trust their keepers. 
Kindness soon won devotion. 
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teach them to lead. For two days and 
nights, either Mr. or Mrs. Timm led 
each animal about. The deer pawed, tug- 
ged and jerked until he got the idea he 
was just as well off with the collar and 
leash in a person’s hand as when he 
walked about with it dragging. When 
he eventually accepted his fate, he would 
readily come when the trainer called. 
Track training came next. The deef 
was led around the track dozens of 
times. When he grasped the idea that he 
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DEER 


A new racing sport—deer 
that have been trained to 






















race and jump hurdles 
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te They're off! Leaving the starting box 
he 
nd satisfied, they would trot around the track. 
so It was found that deer are very moody 
he animals and are exceptionally curious. Like 
the dog, they learn by association of ideas. 
to Once they learn to do a thing, they seem 
nd to get great enjoyment out of doing it over 
ve and over again. 
Recalling the observation that the deer 
to chases nothing and attains its greatest 
speed only when being pursued, Mr. Timm 
: brought Buster, a shepherd dog, on to the 
ile. track. The dog would run along behind the 
al deer, and with him following they began to 
; + vie with each other for first position. Later 
4 a horse and rider were substituted for the 
; dog. Eventually the deer would race without 
ibe Hs the horse following. 


After the deer had been trained thoroughly, 
they were exhibited (Continued on page 67) 
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Once over, the front legs are quickly straightened out 
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“4 Notice how the 
ek front legs are fold- 
ed back in hurdling 


was to follow the oval, then the collar 
was taken off, and he willingly followed 
the trainer around the track, first at a 
walk and then at a run. 
. Then the hurdles were set up. The 
?. deer followed the trainer over the hur- 
dles until he understood that he was to 
jump the hurdles instead of going around 
— them. This was not hard, because the 
“= deer is a natural jumper and likes to 
show off his jumping ability. 

The greatest difficulty was to get the 
animals to run a competitive race. A 


al number of things were tried. First, sheep 


bells were tied to their necks, but these 
led ; ¢ 
rug: did not worry them in the least. Then a 
h buzzer system was installed around the 
1 ne ; 7 : 
ai track, but the continual buzzing did not 
he make them hurry. 
Then Next, buzzers were fastened to their 
ould tails with clothes-pins. They would tear 
j out until the end of the cord was reached 
jeer and the buzzer pulled off; then they 
of would come back and look at the buzzer 
t he and smell it. When their curiosity was 











Now. IN P ANAMA 


By CAPT. G. M. O’CONNELL 


N the language of the aboriginal in- 
habitants, “Panama” means “the 
place of many fish’; and in the 
opinion of the modern sportsman, 

the name is well chosen. On the very 
day of my arrival I was shown a run 
of tarpon up one of the estuaries of the 
Atlantic Coast which thrilled me as no 
other piscatorial exhibition up to that 
time ever had. There were thousands of 
tarpon varying in size from little ones 
weighing about thirty pounds up to huge 
old fellows six or more feet long. All 
around us they played, lazily rolling 
over, slowly weaving about with only 
the dorsal fin above the surface and 
every so often exploding out of water 
fairly packed with needlefish. The next 
day I saw a similar sight below the spill- 
way of Gatun Dam, and a short time 
later again witnessed the same perfor- 
mance in Mindi Lake. 

During the succeeding two years the 
sight of rolling tarpon became a perfect 
nightmare to me. Hour upon hour | 
spent trolling, day after day I cast mullet 
or highly decorative fly, but only once 
in a long, long while did I land a Silver 
King. Some day someone may discover 
a reliable bait to entice those devils, but 
until that time fishermen will, like my- 
self, continue to return home with va- 
cant eye, morose temper and slightly 
touched with madness. And their wives 
will continue to admonish the children: 
“Run outside and play, dears. Your 
father isn’t feeling well.” 

Once we thought we had found the 
system. Down the coast and some five 
miles offshore lie the Farallones, a bare 
conglomeration of rocks and reefs which 
sometimes affords excellent fishing for 
barracuda and jack. We had had a poor 
afternoon, but just before dusk we took 
several nice jacks, and before we real- 
ized it night had fallen and the full moon 
was in the sky. 

With the heavy swell beating on those 
jagged rocks and breaking fifty feet into 
the air, night trolling was insensate and 
foolhardy. The merest touch of the hull 
on a rock would probably have cost us 
our lives, but under the spell fishermen 
are fools; so we did it anyway. Suddenly 
the longest line had a terrific strike, 
followed by a long run. Then—slack 
line. 

On the next turn it happened again, 
but still no one had seen the fish. Some 
thought there might have been a school 
of very large jacks, but the men on the 
lines said that the characteristic ‘‘one- 
two” punch of the jackfish was missing. 
It might have been a giant barracuda, 
the old eight-footer we had seen some 
weeks before, but again—no barracuda 
ever ran so far and with such power. 

While the argument went pro and con 
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we got the answer. The rod arched, the 
reel groaned, the line sang, and ten feet 
up into the brilliant moonlight flashed 
a huge, shimmering mass of molten sil- 
ver. Tarpon! What a battle! 

For hours, so it seemed, we watched 
that beautiful fight. The black water, 
the white spray on the rocks, the deep 
purple tropic sky, the roaring of the 
surf, the lamentations and complaints of 
fisherman and reel alike—all these were 
punctuated by that leaping silver demon 





Few fish put up a more spectacular fight 
than the dolphin 


out behind the boat. But victory came 
at last, and six feet of magnificent tar- 
pon lay across the stern. We took a lot 
of them that night and, as I said, we 
thought we had the system. 

For three full moons we went to the 
Farallones, but never again did we find 
the tarpon so ready to strike as on that 
first night in early July. They were grand 
trips none the less. We would outfit for 
three days, troll the thirty miles from 
Colon to our camping place on a lovely 
coconut-girdled cove on Isla Grande, 


beach the boat, set up camp and loaf 
the hot afternoon away. 

The dusky natives from a near-by 
village were our friends and retainers. 
They collected our firewood, washed our 
dishes, climbed the palms for water-nuts 
and brought us bait. In return we always 
brought the children candy and turned 
over the greater part of our fish and 
surplus provisions to the community 
when we left. 

When night came, we split the party, 
the fishermen taking the boat to troll 
for the elusive tarpon, the others wad- 
ing the reefs in search of the succulent 
lobster. As I look back I wonder why 
we didn't lose that boat on the rocks of 
the Farallones on one of those moon- 
light excursions, or why we didn’t lose 
a man or two through the holes in the 
reefs or to large barracuda on the lob- 
ster hunts. But we didn’t, and all that 
memory tells me now is that they were 
good days—good days and wonderful 
nights. 

The barracuda is the most caught 
game fish in the Atlantic waters of Pan- 
ama. He is a worthy foeman and well 
named the “tiger of the sea.” He is also 
a pest. He invariably seems to appear 
just when the fisherman has hooked, 
fought and is about to bring to gaff 
some real prize. I have seen a large bar- 
racuda cut a beautiful king mackerel 
in two as cleanly as a butcher might, 
leaving a maddened sportsman swearing 
that if the remnant weighed twenty 
pounds the whole fish would have gone 
to forty-five at the very least. 


HAVE even seen hooked barracuda 

slaughtered by their own kind. One 
day when fishing near the supposed last 
resting place of Sir Francis Drake, I 
hooked an ordinary ’cuda weighing some 
ten or twelve pounds and had him almost 
to the boatside when up through the 
clear water came one at least twice as 
long. He swam beside the captive fish 
for perhaps five seconds, then like a 
flash snipped it in two and was gone. 

The real thrill in catching barracuda 
comes with the strike. It is terrific. I 
have seen 30-thread line snap like groc- 
er’s twine and double steel split-rings 
give way as though made of copper. 
After the first run, however, the fun is 
practically over. They come in without 
much of a struggle until they are in the 
boat, and then—beware! They flop and 
snap those jaws like a rabid dog, and let 
it be well understood that in their own 
way they are scarcely less dangerous. 
Their teeth are needle-pointed and razor- 
edged, and the muscles of their jaws can 
drive the teeth right through a fair-sized 
trolling spoon. 

The jack is the other common game 
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Now, In Panama 


A paradise for the angler, whether he craves the 
big game fish of the salt or the trout-like battlers 
of the fresh-water rivers 


fish of these waters, a powerful fighter 
that never gives up. Many and many a 
line has come in with the hooks straight- 
ened out by this salt-water bulldog, but 
unfortunately he is not spectacular. He 
is just hard work—very hard work. 
Neither is he of any value for food. But 
pound per pound of energy and for 
dogged resistance he will be surpassed 
by none. Fifteen to twenty pounds is 
the weight of an average fish, but twice 
that weight is not uncommon. 


INGFISH and mackerel are less 

general. So far marlin, sailfish and 
dolphin have not figured in Atlantic 
Coast fishing, although who can tell but 
that they may be present, offshore, dur- 
ing the three months when small boats 
dare not venture far from land? 

But let us not neglect the one kind 
of fishing which never fails and which, 
with fresh-water bass or trout tackle, 
still falls very distinctly within the 
realm of sport. Off the reefs, in com- 
paratively shallow water, abound dozens 
of varieties of pan-fish. Some are very 
small, some will run to four or five 
pounds, some are delicious to eat, some 
are royal fighters—all are spectacularly 
beautiful. With ordinary frozen shrimp 
for bait, all of these fish are ready, will- 
ing and anxious to provide an afternoon 
of humble pleasure to the angler. 

The most exotic of our salt-water ac- 
tivities is, however, the pursuit of the 
slobster. For the most part, lobsters are 
not to be found in shallow water during 
the day; so the usual method of taking 
them is by wading the reefs at night, 
equipped with a jack-light. Some go 
armed with only a pair of heavy leather 
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gloves and search the shallows, but most 
lobster hunters prefer to use a spear, 
wading shoulder-deep on a night of ab- 
solute calm when every detail on the 
bottom is clearly visible. 

Bigger lobsters are taken in the deeper 
water, an old mammoth of ten or more 
pounds not being a rarity. Sometimes 
their eyes, glowing like hot coals un- 
der a rocky ledge, reveal their pres- 
ence; sometimes their mottled red and 
green shell betrays them on grassy 
sand bottom. Sometimes a few hours 
yields a couple of dozen, and sometimes 
a whole night of hunting leaves us emp- 
ty-handed. There seems to be no fixed 
rule governing their comings and goings. 

While it is the lobster that provides 
the incentive, the real fascination of the 
sport lies in a hundred-odd forms of ma- 
rine life that are passed under the beam 
of the headlight. Momentarily at least, 
ali are fearless or blinded to the extent 
of permitting themselves to be touched 
before taking off into the darkness. 


HERE is an eeriness in the black 

night, the black water—everything 
black save that little cylinder in the 
beam. And there, through the crystal 
clearness of the sea, we see the lovely 
red-gold reef fish, the purple butterfly 
fish, the many and varied snappers, the 
pale green gars, squid which disappear 
into a spot of inky black when touched, 
an octopus slowly flowing out of one 
crevice into another, razor-toothed 
moray eels (called “reef snakes’ by the 
uninitiated), ruby-eyed shrimp, nervous 
shadows which we know are mullet, and 
not by any means least the varied and 
multiformed coral and its allies. 


Sailfish grow large off Panama (180 pounds) and to me they are supreme 


at 


_ Nor is the element of adventure lack- 
ing. There is always the thrill and, in 


the weird loneliness of those empty 
reefs, the cherished fearsomeness of a 
chance encounter with a big barracuda, 
a shark, or a wandering crocodile. All 
of these encounters will take place if 
you stay in the game long enough, and 
none of them are really very pleasant to 
think about when up to your shoulders 
on the seaward edge of the reef, with 
your companions a hundred yards away. 

The reality is generally a dull affair, 
however, although I got the shock of. my 
life one night when I suddenly found 
myself looking straight into the face of 
what, at the instant, seemed to be a 
perfectly tremendous shark. Actually it 
was about six feet long. As a matter of 
fact, the danger from sharks, barracudas 
and crocodiles is practically zero. 


HE one real risk—and it is very 

real—is the possibility of stepping 
on a stingray of which, at certain times 
of the year, there are many. If this bad 
luck befalls you, the grief is quick and 
immediate, for the creature’s whip-like 
tail, well armed with brittle spines, can 
produce a nasty wound. Whether or not 
these spines exude a specific poison I do 
not know, but the fact remains that in- 
fection is almost certain to set in, with 
frequently serious results. 

One day a man who had been doing 
some reconnaissance work along the 
coast told me that he had seen trout in 
the Rio Viejo, a small river emptying 
into the Caribbean Sea some six or eight 
miles down the coast from Las Minas 
Bay. I was skeptical, but he insisted that 
he knew a trout when he saw one; so 
one fine morning in early April found 
me at Puerto Pillon, hitting the overland 
trail to the Rio Viejo. The morning was 
hot and humid, and the low swampy land 
along the coast, densely jungled, was not 
a very pleasant (Continued on page 68) 









































Wildfowling on Narragansett Bay, Rhode Island 
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After the web-feet at Barnstable, Cape Cod 











Y heart was set on Hungarian 
partridges. We found them, too, 
my companion and I—but 
more interesting than that to 
thinking sportsmen will be the story of 
what we learned when we invaded that 
part of northwestern Ohio controlled by 
the Plain Church Game Association. 

Ohio is not generally known as Hun- 
garian-partridge territory. A number of 
years ago a few of these birds were in- 
troduced. Throughout most of the state 
they were never seen or heard of again. 
In one or two counties where I have 
hunted pheasants the past few years, I 
encountered Hungarians occasionally. 

One glorious day in Miami County I 
raised six coveys of Huns, all of them 
perfectly handled by one of the best set- 
ters over which I have ever shot a gun. 
The limit at that time was six. To bag 
the limit that day was as simple as eating 
pie. I had never had the opportunity to 
do it before—nor since—even though the 
limit for the past few years has been 
but four birds daily. 

While reporting the Grand American 
Handicap Trapshooting Tournament out 
at Vandalia last August, I ran into Jimmy 
Stuber of the Ohio Conservation Divi- 
sion. He asked me to 
be sure to save a 
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By HORACE LYTLE 


Jim and I kept in touch with each 
other, and the hunt was finally arranged. 
My disappointment was keen when word 
came that Seth couldn't go because 
of pressing conservation work, in which 
he was engaged. Stuber and I agreed on 
a meeting place in Lima. It was nearly 
dark by the time we left there, and well 
after nightfall when we finally located 
Bert Meagley, the efficient and enthu- 
siastic game protector through whom 
Stuber had been negotiating to get us 
located in Hun territory. 

We sat quite long with Meagley dis- 
cussing protection and _ propagation 
from various angles, including con- 
trol of vermin, hawks, crows and even 
destructive stray cats. Bert Meagley is 
proud of his job. Such wardens, 
wherever they may be, have it in their 
power to do great things. 


FTER we had talked a while, Meagley 
produced two green tickets which 
looked like shipping tags. He gave one to 
Stuber and one to me, to be tied to our 
hunting coats. These were our complimen- 
tary permits to hunt over the grounds of 
the Plain Church Game Association. 
Meagley explained that in another town- 


and back of permit tag which I tied to my 


Usder Church Araspice 


A new solution of the farmer-sportsman problem 


ship he could have shown us more pheas- 
ants, but in the one he planned for us to 
hunt we would have a much better chance 
on Hungarians, with a dash of ringnecks 
on the side. 

Our host then brought forth several 
sets of maps, and from them provided 
each of us with a map of the territory 
we were to hunt. These were very inter- 
esting. As it was getting late, we stayed 
just long enough to make certain that we 
thoroughly understood the maps, for 
these were to be our only guide in hunt- 
ing the next day. Then we drove on a 
few miles farther to put up for the night. 

The little hotel where we stayed was 
filled with hunting atmosphere. On a 
hunting trip it’s nice to stay where you 
don’t feel out of place. There we ran into 
a representative of the Game Commis- 
sion of Michigan, an official of the Izaak 
Walton League, another member of the 
Ohio Division of Conservation and, 
among others, the advertising represen- 
tative of a magazine published in New 
York—all there for hunting. It was just 
naturally a good place to be—for a fel- 
low in hunting clothes. 

We were up and out early the next 
morning, following our maps to the terri- 

tory covered by our 
coat hunting permits. The 





day or two to hunt 
Hungarians with Seth 
Gordon and him. It 
seems that most of 
the Hungarians re- 
leased several years 
ago in Ohio had mi- 
grated to the sandy 
soil of the northwest- 
ern part of the state, 
where the territory is 
particularly to their 
liking. 

I was told that in 
several counties Hun- 
garians are so plenti- 
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maps’ showed _ this 
territory to contain 
193.4. 
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8,500 acres. We learn- 
ed, however, that it is 
really more than 11,- 
000 acres, due to the 
opening up of certain 
territory not avail- 
able at the time the 
map was made. We 
turned off at the road 
which bordered the 
game refuge and stop- 
ped at the first farm. 
While I picked the 
dogs for the morning 
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ful as to make the 


hunt, Jim reported to 





daily limit easily pos- 
sible for a fellow who 
can hit them. This has 
special appeal because 
even today the limit 
on Huns is double that 
on pheasants, and in 
territory which con- 
tains both birds you 
can get your limit on 
either and keep on 
hunting for the other 
species. Two cock 
pheasants and _ four 
Hungarians make a 
nice bag for anyone. 





REGULATIONS—No hunting to be permitted in standing corn 
when team is at work or within 500 feet of any building. 
Destruction of fences or other property prohibited. Any hunt- 
game or shooting at same forfeits 


er found killing pro 
his right to this permit. 


Every land owner or tenant reserves the right to say under 
what conditions any person or persons may hunt on his land. 
Violation of above regulations subjects one to prosecution. 


DEWEY HENDRICKS, President 


NO HUNTING BEFORE 7: 7” . M. OR AF 


wiggle 








the farmer. 


E came back 
shortly and said: 
“Our host says to 
drive right on in and 
park our cars any- 
where—in the barn if 
we want to. He sure 
was cordial!” 
This invitation had 
the right sort of ring 
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to it. I passed a few 
pleasant words with 
the farmer, and we 
were on our way. 
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INCH: Will be served first three days 
of eeason at Plain Church. 


CHICKEN DINNER: Will be served from 11:30 A. M. ' 
to 1:30 P. M. November 15, 1934 at and 10 


house west of Plain church. 
(.50¢ per plate) 
(All proceeds given to support of Plain 
Church.) 


Under Church Auspices 


PLAIN CHURCH GAME ASSOCLATION 
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Permits may be secured from: 
Pres.—Dewey Hendricks (4 miles west on 
Sand Ridge road) 
Sec.—R. H. Green (4 miles west on U. S 
route #6.) 
Treas.—J. A. Hullibarger (one mile 
south of Plain Church ) 
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The map which was furnished us to guide us in our hunting 


It was great country for working the 
kind of dogs over which I like to hunt. 
The cover wasn’t heavy. There were 
great open fields, which in some instances 
seemed to extend a mile without a fence. 
You could see a fast, wide dog to ad- 
vantage anywhere, and we never en- 
countered a single fence that hindered 
them. 

Another interesting thing was that at 
the place where we would expect to cross 
most of the fences, an opening had been 
made just big enough to let a man 
through. It was the next best thing to 
being in the South I love so well, where 
it’s bred in the bone to have considera- 
tion for hunting and hunters. 

The dogs made game before we were 
midway through the first corn. This put 
a new spring in our steps. You know how 
it is. You can walk ten times as far with 
only a tenth the fatigue if 
your dog shows the right 
kind of codperation. In the 
next grassy field beyond the 
corn I knocked the day- 
lights out of the cock pheas- 
ant which, when flushed, aimed straight 
for the shelter of a woods. 

At the far end of a great open stretch 
a little setter bitch did the prettiest piece 
of work on a cock pheasant that I have 
seen in several years. This bird was run- 
ning ahead of us up a ditch. He finally 
gave up trying to go forward and circled 
back to get behind us. 

That sweet little piece of dog flesh 
knew exactly when and where the bird 
turned. There was no grass-prowling to 
her performance—it was decisive work. 
Yet her only experience prior to that 


day had been with quail in Mississippi. 

It was a bad day for the dogs. Ohio 
had long needed rain. It was so dry that 
the running dogs kicked up as much 
dust as a horse and buggy. We were in 
oil country, and the pumps were chug- 
ging away regularly. 

Soon I noticed that our white-and- 
orange male dog seemed sick. I didn’t 
know what was wrong at the time, but 
later concluded that he had drunk from 
a ditch which contained more oil than 
water. Un- certainty as to 
the dog’s trouble cut 
short our 
morning 
hunt, and we 
worked back to- 
ward the cars. 
As we approach- 
















ed, our host met us and said he had seen 
a cock pheasant go up a corn row. The 
dog seemed so low in spirits, however, 
that we went in. 

It lacked quite a little of being noon, 
and I suggested going out again, but Jim 
wanted to get some more information 
on the program under which we were 
enjoying our day. It developed that our 
host was J. A. Hullibarger, treasurer of 
the Plain Church Game Association. He 


showed us his pen of pheasants and dis- 
cussed with Stuber the prospect of sell- 
ing them to the state and of exchanging 
some of his cocks for new ones. We saw 
his whole pheasant-raising equipment 
and learned that he uses bantam hens for 
hatching the eggs. Our host explained 
that we could drive up to the church for 
lunch if we preferred, but that he would 
be delighted if we would eat at his home. 
We accepted the invitation. 

During the time preceding the noon 
meal, and until we set out again for the 
afternoon, we discussed the project. The 
Plain Church people have built a new 
parish house during the depression. The 
funds raised from this hunting proj- 
ect are used for the benefit of the 
church. Permits are sold at $2.50 
apiece for the ten-day open season. 
Mr. Hullibarger told us that they still 
have $300 left over from last year. The 
participating land owners are 
all enthusiastically interested 
and codéperate to the limit. Un- 
desirable hunters are kept out. 
If one becomes an undesirable 
through violation, he forfeits 
the right ever to go again. 

The map shown, together with my per- 
mit, gives full details. The shooting hours 
are from 7:30 A. M. to 4:30 P. M. These 
are a little shorter than actually allowed 
by state law, but the better the territory 
the more hunting you can do in less time. 
All the white territory shown on the map 
may be hunted. The shaded sections are 
closed. 

In my opinion, this Plain Church proj- 
ect does not represent the last word in 
hunting plan or (Continued on page 63) 
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Belling the Hox 


One way to do it, but most folks would rather use a good hound 


VERYONE has heard of hunting 
foxes with horses and dogs, or, 
as is done in many sections of 
the United States, with dogs only. 

But there is another method of fox 
hunting in vogue in the Dakotas, and 
perhaps in other places where most of 
the country is flat with little or no cover. 
A shotgun, a clear-voiced bell and pa- 
tience are all that is necessary. 

It was on a clear, cold morning in 
late November, with about four inches 
of snow on the ground, that I was in- 
troduced to the sport as practiced in 
that section of the plains country around 
the border town of Pembina, North 
Dakota. This country 
is sparsely settled, 
great wheat farms 
often covering miles 
in area. The few small 
streams and rain- 
washed gullies are bor- 
dered by thin screens 
of bushes. Elsewhere 
are scattered clumps 
of low bushes and 
weeds, and more rarely 
small groves of planted 
trees. Houses are far 
apart. Prairie chickens 
and rabbits are the only 
game. 

The party consisted 
of Jerry Mason, his 
-brother Walter and 
me. Jerry carried a 12- 
gauge shotgun and half 
a dozen shells loaded 
with No. 2 shot. I 
carried a .25 rimless 
pump-action rifle, and 
Walt carried nothing 
but a six-inch brass bell 
to which was attached 
a looped thong. 

We walked away 
from the house and turned briskly to- 
ward a wide frozen bog west of the town. 
Within less than a mile we found fox 
tracks, fresh and clean-cut, in the snow. 
The tracks pointed west. We figured 
that the fox had passed not long before 
daybreak. It would not go far before 
bedding down. In the plains country 
foxes do not live in holes, as they do 
elsewhere. They sleep in the open, on 
the snow, usually bedding down some 
distance from brush or other natural 
cover which might be of advantage to 
a stalking enemy. 

We took up the trail, walking casual- 
ly and talking as we went. Jerry stoked 
his pipe. I lit a cigarette. Walt hung 
the bell from his elbow, and pushed both 
hands deep into his mackinaw pockets. 
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By LEWIS V. CUMMINGS 


The bell swung with his movements and 
rang irregularly and clearly. 

We crossed the wide flat field, finding 
on the way the telltale mark which 
showed that the fox had caught a mouse. 
He went through a long patch of dry, 
brittle weeds and crossed a rain gully 
and another field. Then he headed north 
toward the frozen bog and its rabbit- 
haunted clumps of knee-high brush. 
Here a luckless rabbit had fallen victim 
to the fox and been devoured. This had 
undoubtedly happened at or after day- 
break, and we knew the fox wouldn't 
go far after eating. 

The tracks turned southwest again to 


Next Month 


‘* 4 POT-HOLE RENDEZVOUS,”’’ by Gor- 

don MacQuarrie. 
thrill a duck shooter in these days of short 
seasons and few ducks. 


‘“‘DUSTING ANTELOPE IN MEXICO,”’ by 
Joseph Wharton Lippincott. 
sportiest kind of rifle shooting. 


‘“‘HOME IS THE HUNTER,”’’ by Charles E. 
Cox, Jr. A story of an American aviator in 
France, and partridges and wild pigeons. 


‘“‘REPTILIA AMAZONAS,” by Lewis R. 
Freeman. And who isn’t interested when 
the subject under discussion is snakes? 


the prairie. Several rabbits furnished 
good shotgun targets, but Jerry refused 
to fire. The gunshot might alarm the 
fox and make it wary. The bell kept 
ringing intermittently. 

A hundred yards from the nearest 
bushy cover, the fox had bedded down 
to sleep in the snow. He had left not 
more than five minutes before. The 
tracks showed he had stood up and 
looked over his back trail before trot- 
ting away. Half a mile farther he stopped 
again to look back and had gone on 
at a slower trot. This happened again 
soon. 

The animal was puzzled by the bell 
that followed him, ringing intermit- 
tently. It kept on his trail, but it came 
slowly and apparently casually. It didn’t 


This story will 


Just the 


pursue him, for it didn’t hurry; and pur- 
suit, in fox logic, is necessarily either 
fast or very quiet and stealthy. He went 
on, and we found that he was walking. 
Apparently he had lost any fear he may 
have had and just now seemed only to 
want to keep a short distance ahead of 
the clanging bell. 

There were more frequent weeds and 
small brush here. Also, there were small 
bush-bordered rain gullies whose flow 
ran to the bog. The fox wasn’t more 
than half a mile ahead now. He crossed 
several gullies and turned south in an 
open field some two hundred yards wide, 
bordered on either side by a bushy gully. 
The surface of the 
field curved gently, so 
that the middle was a 
few feet higher than 
the gully edges. 

The fox was running 
true to fox psychology. 
He was choosing his 
route on the nearest 
thing to a ridge in the 
country. Soon after- 
ward we caught a 
glimpse of him some 
five or six hundred 
yards ahead. He was 
still walking south. 


ERRY left us, ran 

swiftly to the gully 
on the right and dis- 
appeared into it. We 
slowed our pace and 
dawdled along, ringing 
the bell. Evidently the 
fox was getting used to 
it and had decided it 
was only a minor 
nuisance, and not a 
dangerous one. He was 
stopping frequently 
now to look back, as if 
to discover why on earth that bell still 
followed. 

We got another sight of the animal 
and walked still more slowly. Jerry 
should be almost in position now. We 
sauntered on, still talking, endeavoring 
to appear casual—but still following 
the tracks. Fifteen or twenty minutes 
passed. 

Bang! A single flat report sounded 
ahead, and Jerry raised his voice in a 
long shout. We broke into a run. The 
bell jangled hysterically until Walt 
muffled the clapper with his hands. Jerry 
was five hundred yards away. Lying at 
his feet, riddled at thirty-five yards’ 
range, lay a magnificent red fox. Rey- 
nard had been outwitted at last. He was 
the twenty- (Continued on page 62) 
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RECORD FISH 


A 15-pound 11-ounce Umpqua steelhead wins First Prize in the Western Division 


S most of you know, there has al- 
ways been a great deal of con- 
troversy as to what a steelhead 
really is. Most of the scientists, 

as well as the majority of anglers, have 
looked upon this fish as nothing more or 
less than a sea-run rainbow trout. Others 
have regarded it as a separate and dis- 
tinct species, a few ichthyologists even 
going so far as to claim that the steel- 
head possesses a different number of 
vertebrae from the rainbow trout. 

I have been told, however, that some 
scientist claimed to have established the 
fact that the number of vertebrae may 
vary with environmental circumstances. 
I'll have to leave it to the scientific boys 
to decide whether this 
is sO or not. 

Recently there are 
signs of a swing in 
a somewhat different 
direction. Among those 
headed that way are 
some of the foremost 
ichthyologists in the 
country, such as John 
O. Snyder of Califor- 
nia, and many anglers 
of wide experience. I 
quote from Dr. Sny- 
der’s CaliforniaTrout: 
“A steelhead is a sea 
migrant of the par- 
ticular species inhab- 
iting the stream, and 
in our waters it may 
be either a cutthroat- 
steelhead or a rain- 
bow-steelhead. There 
is no occasion to apply a Linnean bi- 
nomial name to a steelhead as such, and 
therefore the name Salmo gairdneri of 
Richardson and more recent authors 
should be omitted from our lists.” 

According to Snyder, therefore, a steel- 
head is “a sea migrant of the particular 
species inhabiting the streams.” This 
means that there can also be steelhead- 
Dolly Vardens and steelhead-brown trout. 
In other words, not only a rainbow trout, 
but any trout that goes to sea becomes 
a steelhead. 

In view of the preponderance of evi- 
dence supporting it, this seems like the 
most sensible theory. By far the greatest 
number of leading ichthyologists, includ- 
ing Jordan and Evermann, have always 
maintained that a steelhead is a sea-run 
rainbow trout. However, since there are 
many other species of trout that also 
enter salt water, why limit the term 
“steelhead” to Salmo irideus only? 

Now let’s get down to the prize-win- 
hing contestants in the Western Division 
of the Rainbow-Steelhead Class of our 
1934 Prize Fishing Contest. 

Fred K. Burnham took First Prize with 


By SETH BRIGGS 


a magnificent steelhead weighing 15 
pounds 11 ounces. It measured 3434 
inches in length and 161% inches in girth, 
and was caught in the world-famous 
Umpqua River of Oregon, on August 18, 
1934. Mr. Burnham’s tackle consisted of 
a Powell rod, a Hardy reel, a Crandall 
line and a No. 8 Umpqua Delight fly. 
Here is his story: 

“Of all the streams in the world in 
which I have cast a fly, the North Ump- 
qua, to me, is the most interesting and 
one of the most difficult to fish. The run 
of ‘summer steelhead’ in this stream will 
average larger than in any other stream 
I know. The waters are crystal-clear and 
the steelhead unusually shy, therefore 
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Fred K. Burnham, winner of the First Prize, fishing the famous 


Umpqua River of Oregon 


calling for considerable @are upon the 
part of the angler in approaching his 
game. Every type of water found in any 
other stream is found in the Umpqua— 
rapids, shallow pools, swift runs with 
glassy surface, runs interspersed with 
rocks, riffles and all sorts of broken wa- 
ter that will hold a steelhead. On this 
stream the angler must use every avail- 
able cast he has at his command, espe- 
cially if he uses both wet and dry flies, 
which is necessary to be successful. The 
North Umpqua is the only stream I 
know of where an angler can, as a rule. 
dry-fly steelhead successfully day in and 
day out, and yet there are days when 
the wet fly will bring better results. 


“ N this river, the forests grow right 

to the edge of the water, and if 
one is bank-fishing this causes consider- 
able trouble with the back cast. If an 
angler is wading (boat fishing is barred 
from this stream), his back cast is not 
greatly interfered with. Nevertheless, 
there are so many different types of wa- 
ter to cast over that the angler is called 
upon to use every cast he knows or has 


read of, and even to invent a few new 
ones to get his fly to the proper place. 

“The fish in the ‘summer run’ for the 
year 1934 were averaging considerably 
more in weight than in any other previous 
year that I had fished the Umpqua. Up 
to the day I landed the Field & Stream 
prize-winner, I had already taken about 
fourteen fish that weighed more than ten 
pounds each, and up to fifteen, which was 
a very large number of heavy fish for so 
early in the season. 

“And so it came about, on this beauti- 
ful late August afternoon, that I found 
myself casting a fly over the waters of 
Discovery Pool, a body of water that I 
had come across accidentally two years 
previous, and one that 
was adapted to the 
dry fly. The water ran 
fast here, and in cast- 
ing one had to throw 
an upstream loop in 
his line so that the fly 
would not race when 
it lighted upon the wa- 
ter, but would float at 
the speed of the cur- 
rent and without drag. 


“FT HAD fished 

through this pool 
once—had neither 
raised anything nor 
seen a steelhead jump 
— and had started 
down a second time 
and probably made a 
dozen casts. Then it 
happened. Where all 
had been peaceful and quiet, now there 
were action and the screech of a singing 
reel. 

“When this fish took the fly, he kept 
going straight on up into the air. All I 
had to do was ‘firm my wrist’ to set the 
hook, and he was off to the races. Thrice 
more he leaped like a tarpon or, better 
still, more like a marlin, as he weaved 
from side to side and raced downstream. 
It was fortunate for me that I had one 
hundred yards of backing to my forty 
yards of BGF line, for there was not 
much left by the time I waded ashore 
and started downstream after him. 

“Three hundred yards farther on the 
river narrowed and right in the center 
was a submerged boulder shaped like the 
ram of a battleship. I tried to keep the 
fish on my side of the rock, but fate 
willed otherwise. I was many, many yards 
behind him and he was quite deep in the 
water, so that my line fouled on the 
rock and I could not lift it over the top 
to free it. By this time he had been 
hooked for fifteen minutes or more and 
I was a bit weary. I managed to hold 
him, and bring- (Continued on page 80) 
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The Winchester .220 Swift 


A new thunderbolt with m. v. of four-fifths of a mile per second 


HE world is nuts about speed; al- 

ways has been; always will be. 

Yesterday it was steamboats, trains 

and thoroughbreds. Today it is aero- 
planes, motor cars, motor boats—and bul- 
lets. There is something about speed that 
is exhilarating, exciting—and fascinating 
because of the atmosphere of deadliness 
associated with it. We catch our breath 
when we seen an air ace roar into a power 
dive. A tingling trickle runs along the 
spine even to read of Sir Malcolm Camp- 
bell searing his measured mile in twelve 
seconds flat. Speed is deadly. 

I have never seen a more striking ex- 
ample of the deadly destructiveness of 
sheer velocity than I witnessed over a 
recent week-end, shooting 
woodchuck with a Win- 
chester Model 54 rifle cham- 
bered for this new .220 
Swift cartridge. 

The rifle came down from 
the factory just the previous 
evening. I cleaned out the 
grease; put on the Lyman 
8-power Targetspot, mounts 
for which had already been 
installed at the factory; al- 
so roughly bore-sighted it 
for use the following day. 

Next morning found me 
over on the nearest range, 
where the refinement of the 
shooting-in process was 
taken care of. Later, that 
afternoon, I took it out with 
the hope that I might get 
just one crack at a wood- 
chuck. 

‘Chucks above’ ground 
late in October are scarce 
and hard to find in my part 
of the country. On the wane 
of the afternoon, however, 
I did spot one—and he was 
the only one I did see. 
picked him up with my bi- 
noculars far down the mea- 
dows, a good 500 yards away. 
I wasn't out to try any 
fancy shooting. Not even at 
200-yard range if I could 
help it. Because I am not de- 
pendably fancy with a rifle. 

I was out primarily to see 
the effect, on a woodchuck, 
of the 48-grain soft-point 
Spitzer leaving the muzzle 
at a speed of four-fifths of a 


mile per second. I wanted just one clean hit. 

I made a long stalk which brought me 
up behind a stone fence just a little less 
than a hundred yards from the ‘chuck. As 
I cautiously pushed my head above the 
stone fence for a look-see he spotted me 
and made a run for his burrow. Upon 
reaching this haven his courage seemed 
to return, however, and there he sat with 
just the top of his head showing from 
where he was watching me. 

Slowly I snaked the rifle into position. 
This deliberate movement was too much 
for his curiosity. Up he raised, just enough 
to expose his chest and throat. The cross- 
hairs shifted ever so slightly to center 
between his forelegs ... and the little gun 


The deadliness of sheer velocity is demonstrated 





crashed like a husky, man-size thunderclap. 

When I walked up to where he lay I 
saw what destruction an added 1500 ft. per 
second in muzzle speed can work—as com- 
pared for instance with the performance 
of the maximum-speed .22 Hornet bullet. 
And you can see too. The pictures accom- 
pany this article. 

This new rifle and cartridge is the most 
amazing ballistic combination I have ever 
had in my hands. I say new rifle, because 
it really is a new rifle, even though it is 
essentially the standard Winchester 54. 
For instance, the barrel on this newcomer 
to the Winchester line seems more slender, 
perhaps only an illusion created by extra 
length. The barrel actually is longer, by 

2 inches, than the standard 
24-inch M 54 barrel. The 
long, slim tube gives the 
gun an exceptionally racy 
appearance. It looks fast 
and wicked. It is fast and 
wicked. 

The cartridge—or I 
should say the cartridges, 
because there are two of 
them—is the fastest thing 
ever developed commercial- 
ly out of a cylinder-tube 
bore. It is loaded with a 46- 
grain hollow-point bullet; 
also with a 48-grain “point- 
ed soft-point” bullet which 
is merely a__ soft-point 
Spitzer. Both bullets are 
rated at 4140 ft. per second 
velocity at the muzzle. 


ALGER in Germany 

of course developed 
some very fast-travelling 
rifle bullets. But he resorted 
to the taper bore to achieve 
his extreme velocities. In the 
.220 Swift the Winchesters 
produce an almost unbe- 
lievable bullet speed, along 
with fine accuracy, but ina 
straight bore without taper. 
The difficulties encoun- 
tered in a development of 
this kind are far greater 
than the layman can ap- 
preciate. I have not been so 
informed, but feel reason- 
ably sure that some new 
composition of self-lubri- 
cating metal had to be de- 
veloped first for the bullet 
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OUT OF SMALL-BORE 
SHOOTING 














Savage offers you a choice of fine, precision-built rifles 
that are correctly adapted to each type of small-bore 
shooting. Moderately priced, these arms represent ex- 
ceptionally high value in their respective fields. 


SAVAGE MODEL 19 TARGET RIFLE 







Here you find combined all the refinements sought by the 
competitor for highest honors in small-bore competition. PY 50 
Lock speed less than 2/1000 second. Walnut stock shaped bP 
according to recommendations of leading riflemen and ideally 

suited for mounting scope! Illustrated: Model 19, .22 L. R. 

$33.50. Model 19-H, .22 Hornet $40.00 


SAVAGE MODEL 23 “SPORTER” RIFLES 







Full size hunting arms, built for fine shooting and effective 
use on small game. Highspeed locks. Fast, smooth, easy-work- $3 42 5 
ing bolt action. One-piece stock and forearm of American 

Walnut. Calibers —.22 L. R. .22 Hornet, .25-20 .32-20. Ilus- 

trated: Model 23-D Hornet. Price $34.25 


SAVAGE MODEL 29 SLIDE ACTION RIFLE 






The smooth, easy-working slide forearm action of this rifle 
makes it an unusually fast repeater. Extra long forearm. Well- $980 
shaped walnut stock with checkered pistol grip. Magazine 

capacity 20 short, 17 long, or 15 long rifle .22 cartridges. 

Price $22.80. Send coupon for Savage Catalog. 
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Dept. 123, Utica, New York 

i Kindly send me a copy of your catalog. } 
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N 1935, as in other years, Western Ammunition swept the national shooting 
championships! As usual, new world records were made! On these pages is new 


proof that the World’s Champion Ammunition is supreme in accuracy and uniform- 
ity. The same accuracy and uniformity are available to you in Western shotgun shells 
and cartridges, giving you many advantages of patented, exclusive features. 


-1935 GRAND AMERICAN TRAPSHOOTING CLASSIC 


Vandalia, Ohio « 


GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP 
Winner: J. B. Royall, Tallahassee, Fla. Western FIELD 
Shells. Score: 98x100 (47x50 in shoot-off) 
Second: S. M. Vance, Tillsonburg, Ont. Western SUPER- 
TRAP Shells. Score: 98x100 (46x50 in shoot-off) 
Third: Joe Hiestand, Hillsboro, Ohio. Western SUPER- 
TRAP Shells. Score: 96x100 (25x25 in shoot-off) 


NEW RECORD FOR HANDICAP TARGETS 


Joe Hiestand completed world record run of 152 straight 
handicap targets from 25 yards at the Grand American. 


NEW STRAIGHT RUN RECORD FOR G. A. H. 


487 program targets without a miss, shooting from 16 
yards. Record set by Hale C. Jones, East Alton, IIL, 
using Western XPERT Shells. 


AMATEUR CLAY TARGET CHAMPIONSHIP 
OF NORTH AMERICA 
Winner: Joe Hiestand, Hillsboro, Ohio. Western XPERT 
Shells. Score: 199x200. Defeated 9 competitors 
in shoot-off by breaking 100 straight. Shooters 
who placed 2nd, 4th, 8th and 9th used Western. 
Second: Hale C. Jones, East Alton, Ill. Score: 199x200 
(124x125 in shoot-off) 
Fourth: Wm. Eldred, Cincinnati, Ohio. Score: 199x200 
(123x125 in shoot-off) 
Eighth: Ned Lilly, Stanton, Mich. Score: 
(24x25 in shoot-off) 
Ninth: Ray Zweiner, Blooming Prairie, Minn. Score: 
199x200 (23x25 in shoot-off) 


AMATEUR DOUBLES CHAMPIONSHIP 
Winner: Joe Hiestand, Hillsboro, Ohio. Western XPERT 
Shells. Score: 93x100 - 
Second: O. B. Franz, St. Louis, Mo. Western Shells. 
Score: 90x100. (17x20 in shoot-off) 
Third: E. L. Hawkins, Ft. Wayne, Ind. Western SUPER- 
TRAP Shells. Score: 90x100 (16x20 in shoot-off) 
Fourth: Hale C. Jones, East Alton, Ill. Western XPERT 
Shells. Score: 90x100 
Fifth: Russell Elliott, Kansas City, Mo. Western 
XPERT. Score: 89x100 (17x20 in shoot-off) 
Sixth: Karl Maust, Lincoln Park, Mich. Western 
XPERT Shells. Score: 89x100 
HIGH ON ALL TARGETS 
Winner: Joe Hiestand, Hillsboro, Ohio. Western XPERT 
and SUPER-TRAP Shells. Score: 880x900. 
A new G. A. H. record! 
Second: Ray Zweiner, Blooming Prairie, Minn. Western 
exclusively, except in doubles championship. 
Third: O. B. Franz, St. Louis, Mo. Western XPERT 
and SUPER-TRAP Shells. Score: 868x900 
Fourth: Hale C. Jones, East Alton, Ill. Western XPERT 
and SUPER-TRAP Shells. Score: 867x900 
Fifth: Russell Elliott, Kansas City, Mo., and Karl 
Maust, Lincoln Park, Mich., tied with 866x900 
each. Both used XPERT and SUPER-TRAP. 
WOMEN’S AMATEUR CLAY TARGET 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


Winner: Mrs. Lela Hall, East Lynne, Mo. Western 
XPERT Shells. Score: 191x200 


199x200 


August 19 to 23 


CLASS CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Class AA: Tie: Russell Elliott, Kansas City, Mo. West 
ern XPERT. Score: 200x200 (lost shoot-off), 
Class B: Winner: Mrs. Lela Hall, East Lynne, Mo, 
Western XPERT Shells. Score: 198x200. Won 
over all competitors, men and women, Score is 
new world record for amateur women shooters. 
Class C: Winner: B. I. Hughes, Westchester, Ohio. 
Western XPERT Shells. Score: 197x200 
Class D: Winner: C. B. Sears, Loveland, Ohio. Westem 
XPERT Shells. Score: 196x200 
STATE CHAMPIONS’ RACE 
Winner: Elmer L. Torge, Wales Center, N. Y. Westem 
XPERT Shells. Score: 200x200 
G. A. H. PRELIMINARY HANDICAP 
Winner: Ray Zweiner, Blooming Prairie, Minn. Westem 
FIELD Shells. Score: 99x100 
JUNIOR CLAY TARGET CHAMPIONSHIP 
Winner: Homer Clark, Jr., Alton, Ill. Western XPERT 
Shells. Score: 99x100 
SUB-JUNIOR CLAY TARGET CHAMPIONSHIP 
Winner: Otto Kiehl, Pittsburg, Kans. Western XPERT 
Shells. Score: 98x100 
Second: Billy Bryant, Henryetta, Okla. Western XPERT 
Shells. Score: 97x100 
HIGH ON ALL 16-YARD TARGETS 
Joe Hiestand, Hillsboro, Ohio., and Hale C. Jones, East 
Alton, Ill., tied for first. Both scored 597x600, shooting 
Western XPERT Shells. 


NEW NATIONAL SQUAD RECORD 
A new trapshooting squad record of 498x500 was hung 
up by Wm. Eldred, Joe Hiestand, H. C. Jones, Ned 
Lilly and Arthur Cuscaden at Yorklyn, Del. Four of the 
five used either Western or Winchester trap loads with 
Western Seal-Tite moisture-proof wads. 


FIRST NATIONAL SKEET 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Cleveland, Ohio«+« August 25 to 31 
NAT’L. INDIVIDUAL ALL-BORE CHAMPIONSHIP 


Winner: L. S. Pratt, Indianapolis, Ind. Score: 244x250. 
Mr. Pratt also placed fourth in the National 
20-Gauge Championship. Score: 94x100. Used 
Western XPERT Shells with Western Minimat 
powder in both events. 


NAT'L. SUB-SMALLBORE CHAMPIONSHIP 
Winner: Clarence Mitchell, Waltham, Mass. Score: 
89x100. Mr. Mitchell also placed third in the 
National Smallbore Championship. Score: 93% 
100. Used Western SUPER-X in both events. 
NAT’L. WOMEN’S CHAMPIONSHIP 
Runner-Up: Mrs. Sidney R. Small, Detroit, Mich 
Western XPERT Shells with Minimat 
powder. Score: 92x100. 


Western Game Loads Give You the Same Super-Performance and 


Safety—Due to Western Seal-Tite Wads and Steel-Locked Heads! 
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CAMP PERRY NATIONAL RIFLE and PISTOL MATCHES 


Camp Perry, Ohio « 


WIMBLEDON CUP MATCH 
1,000 Yards—1,481 Entries 

Winner: Ben. C. Comfort, St. Louis, Mo. Score: 100 
(14V’s) Western 300 Holland & Holland Mag- 
num Special Match Ammunition. Second, Third 
and Fourth place winners used Western .30- 
Caliber Match Ammunition. 

Second: Ernest Sellers, Alabama Civilian. Score: 100 

Third: Clarence Anderson, U.S. Marine Corps. Score: 100 

Fourth: Benj. S. Harrison, Mass. Civilian. Score: 100 

HERRICK TROPHY MATCH 

800, 900 and 1,000 Yards—71 Entries 

Winners: U. S. Marine Corps Team. Score: 1380 

Second: U. S. Coast Guard Team. Score: 1373 

Third: U. S. Cavalry Rifle Team. Score: 1367 

Fourth: U. S. Infantry Team. Score: 1367 

Fifth: Calif. Nat’1 Guard Team. Score: 1366 

Sixth: California Civilian Team. Score: 1362 

Seventh: Texas Civilian Team. Score: 1354 

Eighth: American Legion Blue Team. Score: 1352 

All used Western .30-Caliber Match Ammunition. 


CROWELL TROPHY MATCH 
600 Yards—1,224 Entries 
Winner: Joseph F. Hankins, Alabama Civilian Team. 
Score: 50. Western .30-Cal. Match Ammunition. 


CHAMPIONSHIP REGIMENTAL TEAM MATCH 
200 and 600 Yards—46l Entries 
Winners: U. S. Coast Guard Team. Score: 563 
Second: U. S. Coast Guard Team, N. Y. Div. Score: 561 
Both teams used Western .30-Caliber Match Ammuni- 
tion at 600 Yards. 


ENLISTED MEN’S TEAM MATCH 
200 and 600 Yards—34 Entries 
Winners: U. S. Cavalry Team. Score: 564 
Second: U. S. Coast Guard Team. Score: 562 
Third: U. S. Marine Corps Team. Score: 562 
Fourth: U. S. Infantry Team. Score: 562 
All used Western .30-Caliber Match Ammunition at 
600 Yards. 
PETERS TROPHY MATCH 
.22-Caliber—200 Yards—247 Entries 
Winner: Earl Mercier, Joliet, Ill. Score: 197. Western 
SUPER-MATCH .22 L. R. Smokeless. 


WESTERN TROPHY MATCH 
.22-Caliber—50, 100 and 200 Yards—245 Entries 
Winner: Ed Kent, Dayton, Ohio. Score: 497. Western 

SUPER-MATCH .22 L. R. Smokeless. 
SOBEL TROPHY TEAM MATCH 
.38-Caliber 
Winners: Detroit Police Team No. 2. Score: 159. 
Second: U: S. Border Patrol. Score: 141 
Both teams used Western .38 Special Match. 


POLICE PISTOL TEAM MATCH 
Second: Detroit Police Team No. 1. Score: 1125 
Third: Detroit Police Team No. 2. Score: 1119 
Both teams used Western .38 Special Match. 


N. R. A. PISTOL TEAM MATCH 
Second: Delaware & Hudson Police. Score: 1357 
Third: Michigan State Police. Score: 1353 
Both teams used Western .38 Special Match. 


All Western Game Loads are Held to the High Precision 
Manufacturing Standards that Made these Victories Possible. 


September Ist to 19th 


ANY PISTOL SLOW FIRE CHAMPIONSHIP 


Winner: Chas. Askins, Jr., U. S. Border Patrol. Score: 
186. Western SUPER-MATCH .22 L.R. 


ALL-AROUND N. R. A. PISTOL CHAMPIONSHIP 
Winner: Henry J. Adams, Jr., San Diego, Calif. Score: 
1094x1200 
All center-fire cartridges used were Western. 


DU PONT TROPHY MATCH 
ALL-AROUND CHAMPIONSHIP 
Winner: Henry J. Adams, Jr., San Diego, Calif. Score: 
1848. Center-fire cartridges used were Western. 


INDIVIDUAL POLICE PISTOL CHAMPIONSHIP 


Winner: Alfred W. Hemming, Detroit Police. Score: 
288x300. Western .38 Special Match. 


N. R. A. INDIVIDUAL .38-CAL. CHAMPIONSHIP 
Winner: Carlos B. Hurley, Michigan State Police. Score: 
285x300. Western .38 Special Match. 
-38-CALIBER SLOW FIRE MATCH 


Winner: James T. Parks, Detroit Police. Score: 185. 
Western .38 Special Match Ammunition. 


TIMED FIRE PISTOL MATCH 
-38-Caliber or Larger 
Second: Theo. R. Maxwell, Baltimore Police. Score: 196 
Third: Alfred W. Hemméng, Detroit Police. Score: 195 
Both used Western .38 Special Ammunition. 


N. R. A. .22-CALIBER PISTOL CHAMPIONSHIP 

Second: James H. Overbaugh, Delaware & Hudson 
Police. Score: 286. Western SUPER-MATCH 
.22 L. R. Smokeless. 


NEW WORLD RECORD FOR NATIONAL MATCH 
PISTOL COURSE 

Scoring a rema@fkable 289 for 30 shots over the National 

Match Pistol Course at Austin, Tex., last June, Capt. 

Charles Askins, Jr., United States Border Patrol, bet- 

tered the old record by 4 points, shooting Western .38 

Special Match Ammunition. 


NATIONAL BIG GAME 
HEADS COMPETITION 


Twenty-one of the forty-two winning trophies — exactly 
one-half—in the 1934 National Prize Heads Contest 
conducted by the James L. Clark Studios, New York, 
N. Y., were taken with Western Lubaloy cartridges. 


First: Can. Moose. R. L. French, New York, N. Y. 
Second: Can. Moose. A. Lawrence, Washington, D. C. 
Second: White-Tail Deer. J. Mauthe, Sr., Dunkirk, N. Y. 
Third: White-Tail Deer. E. R. Harriman, New York, N. Y. 
Second: Mule Deer. H. B. Stewart, Jr., Akron, Ohio. 
First: Big-Horn Sheep. P.O.Summers, Morgantown,W.Va. 
First: Black Bear. P.O. Summers, Morgantown, W. Va. 
Second: Big-Horn Sheep. H. B. Stewart, Jr., Akron, Ohio. 
Second: Stone Sheep. David Ames, Boston, Mass. 
First:Goat. Alfred C. Berolzheimer, New York, N. Y. 
First: Wolf. Harry Snyder, Chicago, IIl. 

Second: Prong Horn Antelope. J. W. Lippincott, Phila., Pa. 


There were also nine trophies taken with Western which 
won Honorable Mention. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Dept. L-22, East Alton, Illinois 
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jacket, so as to prevent excessive metal- 
fouling. I wouldn't be at all surprised 
either if the barrel itself were made of a 
quality of steel specially designed for the 
purpose. 

On test, I fired 6@ shots from the rifle, 
the last 18 coming in fairly rapid succes- 
sion. The barrel got pretty near hot 
enough to fry grease. When I cleaned the 
rifle I found the metal-fouling noticeably 
more than that produced by an equal 
amount of firing in larger bores of high 
velocity, such as the .30-06, .270 and .257 
for example. Nevertheless the additional 
fouling seemed to affect accuracy not in 
the least. You can see for yourself from 
the target group shown on page 48. 

In connection with this target, may I 
confess in all justice to the .220 Swift that 
I am only a fair-to-middlin’ rifle shot? 
Although I had the benefit of the fine 
Lyman 8-power Targetspot ’scope, I had 
not yet put a sling-strap on the gun. Also, 
I was shooting into the late afternoon sun, 
which didn’t help. With a really good 
rifleman behind the gun, that 18-shot group 
could have been pulled down, I'm sure, to 
1% inches or less at 100-yard range. 

The question that immediately arises in 
one’s mind is: How long can a rifle barrel 
stand up under the punishment of such 
tremendous bullet velocity ? 

The Winchester laboratory must have 
gone far enough on this question to ap- 
proximate it anyhow. But of course such 
information comes under the head of pri- 
vate business. I personally wouldn’t even 
guess at what length of life may be ex- 
pected from the barrel. It may be five 
thousand shots, maybe more, possibly less. 
I would make a guess, however, that as 





~ 


Such bullet havoc is humane 


barrel erosion proceeds from the inter- 
mediate to its later stage, that accuracy 
will be fairly well maintained, though 
velocity may be expected to fall off. 
Suppose however that there is more 
than average wear on the barrel, what of 
it? Here is something entirely new in 
commercial rifle building. In the .220 
Swift the Winchesters have placed at our 
disposal a superbly accurate pest cartridge 
—a sort of Super-Super Hornet—that 
comes nearer than any of its predecessors 
to being a safe load to use in settled 
communities. (Something that couldn’t be 
said of the Hornet, by the way—I know.) 
The safety of this new .220 Swift bullet 
will hardly be questioned, particularly the 
46-grain hollow-point. Certainly this light 
missile, at an initial speed of 4140 ft. per 
second, must pulverize upon impact. 
Mind you, I am not suggesting that 
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How they compare in size, l. to r., .30-06, 
180-grain; .270, 130-grain; .257 (Roberts) 
100-grain; .220 Swift, 48-grain 





barrel replacement may be necessary. But 
with the rapid development in the ballistics 
of rifle cartridges during the past few 
years, I can see no reason why we should 
not think of our rifle of the future as an 
instrument of precision that might easily 
justify occasional barrel replacement. After 
all, who expects a single set of tires to 
last the life of his car under conditions of 
modern motor transportation ? 

Although the Winchesters have un- 
doubtedly developed a highly satisfactory 
composition of self-lubricating metal for 
the .220 Swift bullet jacket, I am wonder- 
ing whether the shooter himself cannot 
add a bit to the non-fouling properties of 
the bullet by applying a little slippum. 
Unfortunately I lack time before this story 
goes to press to make this test—to see 
whether extra bullet lubrication will affect 
accuracy. By the time you read this I will 
have experimented on this point. I am go- 
ing to try some Gunslick on these bullets. 

Now some of the details of the .220 
Swift cartridge: You will doubtless won- 
der why Winchester produced two bullets 


of almost identical weight, a 46-grain hol- 
low-point and a 48-grain pointed soft- 
point. Winchester’s object, I assume, was, 
first, to make a bullet (the 48-grain point- 
ed) ‘that would satisfy the rifleman on the 
basis of long-range accuracy; second, to 
supply a bullet (the 46-grain H. P.) that 
would offer hundred-per-cent safety in 
closely-settled country. 

As I see it, this is the only advantage 
of the 46-grain bullet—to be absolutely 
certain of complete bust-up on impact. 
From what I’ve seen I believe the 48- 
grain pointed will do a very thorough 
blow-up too. But the 46-grain hollow-point 
is a dead certainty on that score, leaving 
no doubt whatever. 

The lighter hollow-point will of course 
not maintain its velocity as well, hence 
some sacrifice of accuracy is to be ex- 
pected at extended range. At 100-yard 
range the accuracy of the two bullets is 





The .220 Swift cartridges; 48-grain pointed 
and 46-grain hollow-point 


identical. Beyond 100-yard range, tests 
prove, the velocity loss in the 46-grain 
hollow-point begins to show up in the 
scoring. 

The 46-grain hollow-point loses 24 per 
cent of its initial velocity by the time it 
travels 100 yards, while the 48-grain 
pointed loses less than 16 per cent. 

At the 200-yard mark the 46-grain hol- 
low-point has lost 43 per cent of its initial 
velocity, while the 48-grain pointed has 
lost only a third. 

At 300-yard range the 46-grain hollow- 








.220 Swift Super Speed 
Remaining Velocities and Energies 
Bullet Range Muzzle 50 Yd. 100 Yd. 200 Yd. 300 Yd. 500 Yd. 
46 gr. Velocity 4140 3150 2360 1810 
Energy 1750 1010 570 335 
48 er. Velocity 4140 3490 2760 2265 
Energy 1830 1300 815 545 
Bullet Path Above and Below Line of Telescope Sight 
46 gr. 0 as — -o5 
0.4 ; wh wn 
+0.65 +18 0 —7.1 
48 er. 0 +-0.6 +0.5 —4.8 —47. 
+0.3 0 —0.3 —4.7 —46. 
+0.3 +1.10 0 —4.5 —44. 
Telescope Sight Elevation 
46 gr. 0 one” +%" +3” +144" 
48 gr. 0 a —ly4"” +14" + gy” 
Lyman 48 W. J. Sight Elevation 
46 ger. 0 —y” +1” +314” +15” 
48 gr. 0 —%" +%”" +24" +10%" 
Average Accuracy Extreme 
46 gr. 1.40 3.4 6.0 12.0 
48 er. 1.40 3.0 5.5 9.0 
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KODAK JUNIOR SIX-20 
(f.6.3) ... $13.50 


A lot for your money. Its fast 
f.6.3 lens lets you make snapshots 
on dull days—gives 
you greater picture 
range. 1/100-second 
shutter . . . eye-level 
finder . . . smart style. 
For 244 x 34-inch pic- 
tures. Kodak Junior 
Six-16 (f.6.3)—for 214 
x 44-inch pictures— 
costs $15.50. 


(INE-KODAK EIGHT. . . $34.50 


The real economy movie maker. It’s rug- 
gedly built. ..as easy to use as a Brownie 
»Low in cost—but more important, it 
mkes 20 to 30 movie scenes on a film 
costing $2.25, finished, ready to show. 
Priceless movies—at 10¢ a shot. 
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HRISTMAS is the time to give, 
= or get, a Kodak ... the whole 
year is the time to use it. 

These new models are smart to look 
at, “smart” in action—they almost think 
for you. Each one is the latest thing in 
its class. You'll find just the gift for 
someone “special” on this page. At 
your dealer’s . . . East- 
man Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


$17.50 


America’s most popular 
fine camera. Rich in 
appointments. An out- 
standing buy of the sea- 
son. Its big lensincreases 
your snapshot scope... 
a 1/100-second shutter 
“stops” most action. For 
24%, x 3%4-inch pictures. 
Kodak Six-16 (/.6.3)— 
for 24x 414-inch pictures 
—$20.00. 





Eastman’s finest miniature. 
Takes 36 pictures — 24 x 36 
mm.—each loading. Auto- 
matic film spacer... fast /.3.5 
lens...1/500-second Compur- 
Rapid shutter. A photograph- 
ic masterpiece — yet it costs 
about half as much as other 
cameras of similar range. 
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point is travelling at 1810 f.p.s., a drop 
from initial velocity of 56.3 per cent, while 
the 48-grain pointed travelling at 2265 
f.p.s. has lost only 45.3 per cent. 

By another comparison—out at 300- 
yard range the 48-grain pointed bullet is 
still going nearly as fast as the standard 
Hornet .22 bullet at the muzzle. 

By the way, when I was shooting-in 
this .220 Swiit with the Lyman 8-power 
Targetspot, I made a note to include in 
this story a reminder of the handy couplet 
I use in making windage and elevation ad- 
justment on the sliding-barrel type of rifle 
telescope. This little couplet I made up 
several years ago. It has appeared previ- 
ously in Fre_p & Stream. But just in case 
you didn’t see it then, here it is again: 

Right and right for left and low 
Left and left for right and high 

This is easy to remember. In the first 
line the first two words begin with “R” 
and the last two begin with “L” and in 
the second line this is almost exactly re- 
versed. I find it useful. Turning your wind- 
age micrometer to the right (clockwise) 
will throw your bullet to the /eft, and turn- 
ing the elevation micrometer to the right 
will throw your bullet low. Get the idea? 

Now a few added details on the .220 
Swift cartridge: The case is the 6 mm 
_ necked down to .22 calibre and given 

.30 calibre head. To give added strength, 
the base of the shell has been made what 
you might call semi-rimless, or even 
“rimmed-rimless.” It has a light groove 
to suggest the rimless, also a slight rim 
extension. 

Did someone ask about recoil in the 
.220 Swift? Well, just a little more notice- 
able than the 3-inch shell in the .410-gauge 
Winchester pump, I'd say. At any rate 
that’s the way it feels to me. Mathemati- 
cally its free recoil is rated at 4% foot 
pounds. The rifle itself weighs 81% pounds ; 
10 pounds with the Lyman Targetspot. 

Muzzle blast? Considerable, though I 
wouldn't say anything like as severe as 
from the .270. Nevertheless it stirs up 
plenty dust under the muzzle when shoot- 
ing prone, and grass and weeds flatten at 
the shot. 

Is it a deer rifle? Definitely no. Velocity 
like this, particularly with a light bullet, 
is not for woods shooting. Out in the open 
—who can tell? Sheer velocity such as 
this might prove murderous. More likely 
though, the bullet would blow up near 
the surface without ever reaching inside 
vitals. That’s my guess, right or wrong. 

But—as a highly specialized rifle of 
screeching velocity and excellent accuracy 
—as a hell-cat of a pest rifle—and as a 
treasured pet of the gun lover—I’ll say 
this .220 Swift addition to the Winchester 
line is the fanciest package of hardware 
and ballistics that ever came down the 
road. It’s a Super-Super Hornet.—B. N. 
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THE STRAIGHT GRIP 


NOWING full well the wide varia- 

tion in the preference of good wing 
shots, as relating to gun specifications as 
well as shooting habits, I usually try to 
lean a little bit backward in advancing my 
own personal opinion definitely for or 
against any pet gun specifications or shoot- 
ing habits of a brother gunner. 

However, certain “personal opinions” 
pop up occasionally which make it impos- 
sible for me to keep silent or even leniently 
unbiased. Such an instance occurred this 
week when I reviewed, in advance of publi- 
cation, a manuscript dealing with shotguns 
and shotgun shooting. For the most part, 
the subject was soundly and ably presented 
in the manuscript; but I was astounded to 
come suddenly on the author’s assertion 
that the straight shotgun grip was definite- 
ly on its way out, about to be supplanted 
by the full-pistol grip! 

Of course the author is absolutely wrong 
in his conclusion that the straight grip is 
on its way out, and that the full-pistol grip 
is the ideal shotgun grip of the future. One 
has but to point to the growing popularity 
of the straight-grip shotgun stock on the 
skeet field to show that development is def- 
initely in the opposite direction. 

I myself have in late years come to the 
conclusion that the straight grip permits 
far more flexibility in shotgun handling 
than the full-pistol grip. One’s hold on his 
shotgun should always be light, flexible, al- 
most delicate, and easy of manipulation; 
this is impossible with the full-pistol grip. 


HE full-pistol grip went out of style 

(and deserved to go out of style) when 
the abnormally crooked stock went over- 
board. The old-time shooter with 3%4- to 4- 
inch drop at heel, with full-pistol grip, and 
with barrels bored modified and full, usual- 
ly aimed his gun very much as one would 
aim a rifle. But this is not real wing shoot- 
ing. This is really aerial rifle shooting. 

In rifle shooting, the full-pistol grip is 
ideal. Here there is a need for holding 
the gun rather more firmly. Particularly in 
the prone position it is difficult to han- 
dle a rifle accurately with a straight grip. 

In shotgun shooting, however, the gun 
movement must be under flexible and free 
control, and it seems to me that the 
straight-grip shotgun stock offers this in 
far greater measure than even the half- 
pistol grip—and certainly greater than the 
full-pistol grip can offer. 

I might add also, that the straight grip 
permits the shooter’s trigger hand to point 
more nearly at the flying target. Thus both 
hands are in pointing alignment. 

Moreover, the straight grip will always 
permit a man to shoot a longer stock than 
would ordinarily be possible for him to 
shoot with, using the full-pistol grip. 


Eighteen shots at 100 yards using the 46-grain hollow-point. The rifle (but not the 
rifleman in this case) is capable of grouping in half this space 
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At Camp Perry: 
calibre N.R.A. champion with 285 x 300 


Carlos B. Hurley, .38 


Again, with the full-pistol grip, the stock 
must be of exactly the right length to pre- 
vent catching on one’s clothing—and inas- 
much as one’s clothing thickness changes 
with the season, one can readily see that 
the straight grip offers a very definite ad- 

vantage over the older-style full- -pistol 
grip in this respect. 

Another point: using double triggers, 
the full-pistol grip introduces an added 
disadvantage. It is easier to change from 
one trigger to the other with the straight 
grip than it is with full-pistol grip, or 
even with half-pistol grip. 

In my opinion, the full-pistol grip is as 
much of a dodo in modern upland-gun de- 
sign as the full-choke 32-inch barrel. Both 
belong to an older day in wing shooting. 

From another angle, there is no compar- 
ison of the advantage of the straight-grip 
stock over the full-pistol grip for over- 
head shooting. The full-pistol grip offers a 
very definite restraint, on the under-mus- 
cles of the hand and forearm, that inter- 
feres with the upward swing of the gun. 


MAKE one exception in my preference 

to the straight grip on a shotgun. This 
is with the pump gun, which I feel should 
usually be fitted with a half-pistol grip. 
The half-pistol grip makes it possible for 
the trigger hand to hold back forward 
motion of the gun when the pump is shoved 
forward in closing the action. Of course, 
where the action is free and fast, the re- 
straining power of the trigger hand will 
not be so necessary; on most straight- 
grip pump guns, however, I believe there 
is a tendency to pull the gun away from 
the shoulder when closing the action. 

There is one argument frequently put 
out in favor of the straight- grip shotgun 
which I cannot tolerate. This is the oft- 
repeated assertion that the straight grip 
“makes a gun look racier and sportier.’ 
Who cares a hoot how a gun looks? What 
does count is how the gun handles and how 
it shoots. This flimsy argument in favor of 
the straight grip is entirely too aesthetic to 
suit me. A gun may be a monstrosity, as 
far as appearances go, for all I care. Asa 
matter of fact, most of my guns are just 
a shade peculiar-looking. But they do bal- 
ance and handle well—and I can shoot 
them—and that’s all that matters. 

Having a decided leaning toward the 
straight grip, for a long time I wondered 
why the auto-loading shotgun manufac: 
turers didn’t put out a straight-grip mod 
Informally, I put it up to one of the Ren 
ington boys one day, but he seemed no 
even mildly interested. However, colt 
forming to their usual courteous attitude, 
he told me to send one of my auto-loadefs 
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up to the plant to have the grip a 
trigger-guard smoothed out straight. For 
some reason or other, probably through 
sheer negligence, or possibly because I 
didn’t care to experiment on a pet gun, 
I iet the matter slide and never had the 
change made. Yet only recently, in shoot- 
ing a few rounds of skeet with my friend 
Gus Peret, the well-known Peters belted- 
bullet man and big-game hunter, he ap- 
peared with a straight-grip auto-loader 
which he had the factory specially re-stock 
for him—and I want to tell you it was a 
sweet-handling gun. 

In conclusion, I don’t fear in the least to 
go on record, to this effect: I predict, that 
once a shooter becomes accustomed to the 
straight grip, and the free, flexible gun- 
handling made possible by the straight 
grip, never again will he go back to the 
full-pistol, or even to the half-pistol style 
of shotgun grip. 

I might add here, however, that not all 
straight grips are properly designed to 
yield that “friendly” feel to the trigger 
hand. In this connection, I have an idea on 
how to improve the straight grip to make 
it even more effective—and in an early is- 
sue of Fretp & StreEAm I shall present _ 
idea in fuller detail. —B. 


OLD SHOT-SLINGERS 


ROM the game-book diary of my 

friend, George D. Canfield, of New 
York, comes the following interesting rem- 
iniscences, concerning the use of ultra- 
short shotgun barrels on upland game: 

“Your article on short barrels in August 
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At Camp Perry: Henry J. Adams, best all- 


round rifle and pistol marksman 


Fietp & Stream,” writes Mr. Canfield, 
“takes me back some years when I also 
was having the greatest success with tubes 
of freak dimensions. 

“My attention was first drawn to the 
possibilities of barrels as short as 20 to 22 
inches by an old local market hunter. When 
he had reached the age of 70 his eyesight 
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began to fail, and in order to get a fast- 
handling gun with a big spread, he cut a 
12-bore hammer gun to 20 inches. On 
meeting him in the woods one day and 
observing the gun I said: ‘How in the 
world do you expect to have enough range 
in that gun to kill anything ?’ and he re- 
plied, ‘It will kill every time up to 30 
yards and I can’t see much farther.’ Early 
in the season he used 234 drams of powder 
and 1% ounces of No. 10 shot; later, 3 
drams and 114 ounces of No. 7%. 

“We shot together that afternoon and 
the killing of that gun amazed me. The 
old man killed 6 woodcock and 3 grouse 
in 12 shots. I shot many times with -him 
after that until his death at 83, and always 
found him consistently deadly with that 
gun. 

“After that first exhibition with short 
barrels, I decided to have a similar weapon, 
so bought a used, hammer 12-bore, had 
the barrels cut to 21 inches and slightly 
rechoked by a fine old gunsmith here. This 
was the most murderous gun I ever shot, 
using 234 drams and 1% ounces of 8 to 10 
shot. It’ seems as if a woodcock or quail 
could not get away ; and early in the season 
it was a great grouse gun. I killed 12 
woodcock cone September day with 16 
shots. I do not mean to brag, but as I have 
kept an accurate game-book since 1895, I 
can find many interesting notes. 

‘We shot clay birds a good deal then, 
standing close to the trap, taking side- 
shots and over-head birds crossing low 
cedar trees. We had one fellow here who 
could never break a clay. The first time 
he tried my sawed-off gun he broke 5 out 
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The Police Positive Target is the 
that Colt makes—but because of its heavy 
ance, it handles like a heavier arm, It's 


- @ beauty for target, small game and general sport. outstanding shooter | : . 
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At Camp Perry: Mrs. Leland L. Bull, with .30-calibre service rifle, defeated 1034 
rifle-MEN and won second place in the Members’ Match 


of 10 and was so enthused that he bought 
my gun for $25—and I had only paid $10 
for it. Since then I have had several short 
ones, but never could keep them long as 
someone was always offering me more 
than the gun cost. One of the most recent 
was a 16-bore with 23-inch barrels. I usu- 
ally shot 2% drams and 1 ounce of shot 
but always thought the gun even better 
with 244 drams and 1 ounce. 

“In going to ultra-short barrels, I think 
very light weight should be avoided. They 
are so short that even a 7-pound gun han- 
dles very fast, and the weight holds down 
the tendency of the short barrels to jump. 
My 12-bores weighed 634 to 7 pounds when 
cut down, and the 16 about 6%. A light 
load of powder, too, is advisable, as one 
must bear in mind that these are not long- 
range weapons, but are at their best for 
not over 30-yard shooting—although I be- 
lieve I often killed birds at 35 yards. 

“I have never been much on patterning 
a gun except to shoot a few shots at a 
sheet of paper to see what the load was 
doing. If I want to know what to expect 
of a gun I try it at live pigeons from an 
old-time trap, and I still consider this the 
best test any one could want.” 


HUNTING IN SUMATRA 


T is seldom that a more interesting 

letter comes into the Arms and Ammu- 
nition Department than the following, re- 
ceived recently from W. Baerveldt, of 
Huizen, Holland, who writes: 

“T quite agree with the headlines of your 
interesting article in the June issue of 
Frecp & StrEAM. Indeed the man behind 
the gun counts, but especially in dense 
brush it is just as well to have what you 
so aptly call, ‘plenty of gun.’ I think I am 
entitled to have some opinion on firearms 
and their use. 

“Breeding always tells, say the English; 
but so does stopping power, which does 
not include that it is advisable to smash 
one’s game to smithereens to kill it clean- 
ly. I have killed elephants with a 9 mm. 
Mauser, yet I was very glad to have a 
.405 Winchester in my mitts when I found 
myself standing in the midst of a herd of 
pachyderms, at night, and having to go 
at the leader at exactly 20-foot distance. 

“When hunting in Sumatra, I had three 
favorite rifles, a .44 Winchester, shooting 
black powder and lead bullets, a 9 mm. 
Mauser and a .405 Winchester. The .44 
was my favorite for shooting wild boar, 
especially in populated areas. It has plenty 
of stopping power on this game. 

“For deer, tigers and crocodiles I packed 
the Mauser. This gun is very accurate, 
shoots flat and has, besides stopping pow- 
er, plenty of penetration. For deer, I used 
soft-point bullets. With this gun I shot 


my first three elephants (using full- 
jacketed bullets, of course). By day it is 
all right for this kind of big game; but at 


night, when it is impossible to give a 


brain shot, I had some highly colored ex- 
citement shooting pachyderms with it. 





At Camp Perry: Joseph F. Hankins ‘won 


600-yd, Crowell Match with a perfect 


Once I got a bedar (our rare and only 
Indian antelope) with it at 600 meters, 
dropping the bedar in its tracks. Even at 
that distance penetration and stopping 
power were tremendous. Let me whisper 


Ate 


in your ear that it was my fifth shot that 
hit. I overshot the mark four times, over- 
estimating the range in that hilly country, 

“After a high-speed, give-and-take 
o with a rogue bull elephant at night 

I decided to get me a gun with still more 
whack, and bought a .405 Winchester, 
About this gun I can tell you nothing new, 
I used it on crocodiles and wild karbouw 
(kind of buffalo) feeding soft-point bul- 
lets, and on elephants with full-jacketed 
pills. On the occasion mentioned above, 
with that herd, I bowled the leading bull 
over with just one shot in the shoulder. 
A crocodile’s head hit with .405 soft-point 
looked like some one had put in some 
hectic minutes with an axe. Once, being 
out of full-jacketed bullets, I killed an 
elephant with soft-point bullets. It took 
three shots and the bull travelled on for 
about 400 yards before dropping. 

“For long-distance shooting the Mauser 
was far and away the best rifle; for just 
a stroll in the rice fields after wild boar 
the .44 was a peach; but for sheer smash- 
ing power at moderate distances give me 
the 405. 

“Let me add that I killed some crocs 
very dead with the .44 and that one can 
kill wild boar and not too-large crocs 
all right even. with the .22 Winchester 
center-fire. I shot a 10-foot croc and some 
boars with this nifty little gun. But one 
has to place one’s bullets very carefully. 

“For birds and such I used a 16-bore 
double-barreled shotgun and a _ 12-bore 
shotgun. Both guns had the left barrel 
full-choked, the right one half-choked. I 
always packed some ball cartridges when 
in the field, loaded with bougnet-balls. This 
habit got me several wild boar and deer. 
Up to about 100 yards the results were 
very satisfactory.” 


WHAT’S COMING 


ORD comes through that Frank 

Hoppe of the Philadelphia Hoppes 
has added a new shotgun-cleaning patch to 
his line, same being 7 inches long by 1 inch 
wide; made to use with the Tomlinson or 
similar type shotgun-cleaning tool. Well, 
Frank, if you leave it to us, we will just 
take a bottle of your No. 9, anybody’s old 
wire brush that we can borrow, and we 
will clean our shotguns at least four times 
a year whether they need it or not. Of 
course there are shotguns and shotguns. 
Some of them actually seem to have an 
affinity for lead. I used to have a little 
5¥%4-pound 20-gauge Francotte that every 
time I shot the 7%-ounce load through it, 
only 344 of an ounce came out of the muz- 
zle. The bore of that gun liked lead so well 
that it gained weight with every shot and 
had to be “bored” out with a wire brush 
at the end of each day’s shooting. Some 


1p Perry: Thurman Randle won the American hagien Individual 
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’scope is still a bit of a devil in its own 
way in this respect. I remember one hot 
Sunday afternoon last July when I worked 
for three steaming hours getting one of 
the early 3-29 models sighted in without 
the aid of any refinements in internal click 
adjustment. A fine little ’scope for the 
money, this Weaver 3-29S. I like it. 
Word comes from Henry Lyman that 
—“We are now supplying all of our .22 





Winchester Model 63 sighted with Lyman 
45 rear and W eaver 3-29S ’scope 


Junior ’scopes with new mounts which 
have micrometer click adjustments for 
windage and elevation. We are also spac- 
ing the mounting-screw holes farther apart 
which gives decidedly greater rigidity to 
the installation.” 

Interesting to watch the developments of 
public demand and psychology over a pe- 
riod of years. Not so long ago a microme- 
ter sight for a hunting rifle was considered 
rather fancy and inappropriate. Who 
would use micrometer adjustment in a 
hunting sight? There were just so many 
more parts to get out of kilter. Now hunt- 
ing sights without micrometer adjustment 
do not meet popular demand; all of which 
seems to indicate that we have a bigger 
crop of better riflemen growing up in this 
country today. 

Word comes from Andy Wollensak up 
Rochester way that he is bringing out a 
new 4-power riflescope to sell for $10. This 
makes the fifth entry in the low-cost .22 
calibre ’scope field, and it sounds like a 





A Service to Readers 


pHs department is an open forum on 
how to shoot. Shotguns, rifles, handguns 
and their ammunition are always interest- 
ing; how to use them, even more so. You 
may have an idea that will interest others 
around the world-wide circle of FIELD & 
STREAM readers. Or, if it is a question 
you would like answered, kindly enclose an 
addressed stamped envelope for reply. 











worthy newcomer. The Wollensak 4-power 
has a field of view of 23 ft. at 100 yards; 
over-all length of 1514 inches, objective 
lens diameter 54 inch; outside diameter of 
tube 34 inch; eye relief 2 inches; cross- 
hair reticule; and weight with mounts 17 
ounces. Mi 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
BRUSH LOAD A COMPROMISE 


Do brush loads or spreader shells really in- 
crease the diameter of one’s pattern? I have 
heard that these shells leave a hollow center. Is 
this true? I have also heard that these shells 
perform best in a full-choke barrel, and would 
appreciate an explanation of this as it seems un- 
reasonable to expect a shell to spread more from 
a full-choke barrel than from a cylinder-bore. 

Ratru G, THOME. 


Ans.—It is true that brush loads were de- 
signed for use in choke barrels. There would be 
little point in using them in cylinder barrels 
which already throw a good wide pattern. It is 
quite possible that a spreader shell may some- 
times make a sloppy pattern. It must be recog- 
nized, of course, that the brush load is a com- 
promise and is not an ideal load for brush shoot- 
ing. If a man is going to do much brush shoot- 
ing, then he should provide himself with a 
cylinder-bore barrel and use standard shells in 
it. The spreader loads were designed primarily 
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for the man with a choke-bored gun who does 
not possess a properly-bored barrel for close- 
range work in the brush, 

SuootinGc Epitor. 


NO GOOD FOR LONG-RANGE 


I have just bought a used .35 calibre auto- 
matic Model 1905 self-loading Winchester. I have 
not yet tried it out, and I am writing to find out 
something about it. I hunt deer, bear, coyotes 
and smaller game here in the Big Bend country 
of Texas. The shots are usually long ones and 
ye action is necessary. This rifle looks good, 
eels fine, but I am wondering for. what it is 
best suited. Would appreciate your comment. 

C., W. Meapows. 


Ans.—This was a good old gun in its day. It 
used to be quite popular in certain sections, par- 
ticularly in the South where it was used on deer 
in the cane-brakes. But it isn’t a good cartridge 
for the type of hunting you describe. It is a 
good short-range cartridge; especially in the auto- 
matic, where it can be handled fast, as there 
isn’t a great amount of recoil. For the shoot- 
ing you have in mind, the .35 S.L. is definitely 
no good. The Model 05 was the fore-runner of 
the present Winchester Model 07 which is cham- 
bered for the .351 automatic cartridge, a more 
powerful load, developing 1,880 ft. per second at 
the muzzle with the 180-grain soft-point bullet. 

Sorry to disappoint you, but that’s the low- 
down. 

SuHootine Epiror. 


EITHER .257 OR .220 SWIFT 


I am interested in a woodchuck rifle for use 
in central New York. What calibre would you 
recommend? Is the .257 Roberts the ideal calibre, 
as so many writers have suggested? 


H. R, Petr. 


Ans.—The .257 is probably the most practical 
choice. The .220 Swift is certainly the most 
colorful and the most exciting, also probably the 
safest to use in settled country. It is a difficult 
matter to choose between them. Only one thing 
is certain: After you have shot either one of 
these, you are through with all lesser rifles for 
woodchuck hunting, including the Hornet .22. 
For a long time I staunchly defended the Hornet. 
I have killed hundreds of ’chucks with a beauti- 
fully-accurate Winchester Model 54 in this 
calibre, expensively ’scope-mounted. But no use 
talking, wind does do things to the Hornet bullet. 
On this score, however, I always contended that 
a windy day was no good for woodchuck hunt- 
ing anyway; also, that 150-yard shooting was 
ample, because stalking is an enjoyable part of 
the game anyhow. But after shooting the .257 
and the .220 Swift I am ready to give up; in 
fact, have given up; for a week after I got the 
.257 I sold the Hornet. 

I have the Model 30S Remington chambered 
for the .257 Remington-Roberts cartridge-— 
which, of course, is just the .25 Roberts—on 
which I have one of the new Griffin & Howe 
micrometer ’scope-mounts and a 4-power Hensoldt 
*scope. Have the ’scope mounted almost down on 
top of the receiver, very low—so low that I have 
to lift the Lyman 48 out of its base and off the 
rifle before I put the ’scope on. Beautiful job. As 
to the .220 Swift, I describe that elsewhere in 
the Department this month. 

Suootine Epitor. 


AVOID EXCESSIVE RECOIL 


Just finished reading your article in the Octo- 
ber issue of Fretp & Stream. In the past I have 
noticed that you began shooting when very young 
with, I think, a heavy Parker; that you noticed 
recoil; shot better later with a light 20-gauge; 
that you dislike bumper loads; and that you 
mention being “jittery” at times. 

It happens I have had an almost identical ex- 
perience with the exception of the eye problem. 
I specialize in diseases of the ear, nose and throat, 
and would say that most of your information is 
very sound. However, I have this to suggest— 
when you reach the point in skeet where you 
think the eyes kick up, get someone else to load 
your gun, especially on doubles, putting a blank 
in for the first shot and a real load for the sec- 
ond. Mix them up and see if you do or do not 
get a slight flinch. I find myself pulling off a 
bird I deliberate on too long, and breaking _the 
second bird because I pulled so much faster. Just 
finished two week-end shoots on doves, using a 
full-choke 12-gauge, also a 20-gauge, and did 
about as well with the 7-ounce load. Believe if 
I stuck to the 20-gauge I would be a better shot. 

Another point, one can’t concentrate on more 
than one thing at a time. When you begin think- 
ing about gun-fit, gun-mounting, eye mastery, 
scores, and so on, away goes concentration, and 
that means a lost target. 

I like your candid method 
yourself, 


of expressing 
Dr. R. R. Merepiru. 


Ans.—Your suggestion is a good one. It is true 
that fear of recoil bedded deep in the sub- 
conscious mind can do things to a man’s shoot- 
ing, and without his being aware of where the 
trouble lies. It is seldom, if ever, that this sub- 
conscious fear of recoil bothers me. Usually I 
am fairly steady under considerable shooting. 


For instance, last Sunday I shot eight rounds 
of skeet, using a 6%-pound 12-gauge with 23. 
inch barrels. A bit of muzzle blast here and re. 
coil, too, which would probably be noticed by 
the average shooter. But it doesn’t bother me 
apparently. After 200 skeet loads I went up on 
the rifle range and fired 20 shots from a tele. 
scope Springfield. Then, having burnt very little 
powder, I topped off the day by firing about 25 
shots from a .45 New Service Colt. Scering just 
about as usual, though of course one’s rifle and 
pistol shooting is never quite up to scratch after 
much shotgun shooting; in going direct to the 
rifled bores from shotgun shooting, the habit of 
yanking the trigger carries over. 

You put your finger on my trouble when you 
say that if a man thinks about too many things 
it will play hob with his score. I am constantly 
thinking pe Ber different oddities and peculiarities 
in shooters’ make-up. That’s part of my _busi- 
ness, As a result, I do entirely too much “cere- 
brating”’ on the subject of shooting. (Or perhaps 
that is a heavier word than I rate; maybe 
“ruminating” is better.) The best shot in the 
world might be one who had just enough brains to 
feed and clothe himself. Come to think of it, 
however, that last requires a pretty fair set of 
brains these days. 

SnHootine Epitor. 


DISCONTINUED IN 1920 


What year did the Winchester Company dis- 
continue the manufacture of the Winchester 
single-shot rifle? I have a Winchester single-shot 
and would like to get a new breech bolt and a 
new barrel, calibre .35 WCF. 

Do you think the Winchester Company would 
make me a single-shot rifle, the same rifle they 
made in the last model they put out? What would 
it cost? 

Is the Winchester single-shot rifle as strong 
in the mechanism as the Model 86? 

Sipney Nattey. 


Ans.—The Winchester single-shot rifle was 
officially discontinued in August, 1920. You will 
appreciate, of course, that the stock of parts and 
rifles was gradually disposed of after that time. 
It is my understanding that Winchester will not 
accept orders for single-shot rifles as the manu- 
facture has been entirely discontinued. However, 
Winchester will accept orders for the fitting of 
a new breech bolt to a single-shot rifle. Also, they 
will accept orders for new barrels, calibre .22 
Hornet, .32-40 and .30-40, the price being about 
$20. If you want a new barrel in the calibre .35 
WCF, it will have to be made on special order 
and the charge will be correspondingly greater. 
: In reference to the strength of the Winchester 
single-shot mechanism, the Winchester No. 3 
single-shot receiver was a good strong action and 
would handle safely all loads available at the 
time of its discontinuance. As to its strength 
compared with the Model 86 action, that I do 
not know. 

Suootine Epitor. 


SNOW IN THE MUZZLE? 


Last year while shooting my Browning auto- 
matic 12-gauge shotgun, I noticed a bulge in the 
barrel about 1% inches back of the muzzle. The 
bulge is perfect all around the barrel and doesn’t 
extend upward more than about » of an inch. 
What effect if any will this have on the gun’s 
shooting? Can the bulge be taken out, or can I 
go on shooting the barrel as it is without 
further injury? R. W. Kunzer. 


Ans.—A ring-bulge such as is on your gun 
barrel is always the result of an obstruction. 
Maybe a bit of cleaning rag. More probably 
snow or mud. 

Usually such a bulge has an effect on the gun’s 
patterning, though not always. No danger in 
testing it, however. See for yourself how she 
patterns. If the pattern holds up don’t bother 
to do anything about it. the pattern is badly 
affected, send the whole gun, action as well as 
barrel, to the Browning Gun Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

Suootine Epitor. 


THE COMPOSITE .22 CHAMBER 


I recently purchased a Savage .22 rifle. This 
rifle shoots shorts, long, and long-rifle cartridges. 
A friend tells me not to use shorts, claiming 
that it causes lead fouling in the barrel. Is he 
right, and do you recommend that I use only the 
long-rifle cartridges? 

Hersert C. Liscoms. 


Ans.—I don’t particularly like these composite 
chambers in which .22 shorts, longs and long- 
rifles are handled. None of them handles the 
long-rifle cartridge with as great accuracy as 1s 
obtainable in a rifle chambered expressly for the 
long-rifle cartridge; and some of these composite 
chambers make mighty poor groups with the 
short ammunition. However, the manufacturer 
still bows to the customer’s demands in this re 
spect; as a result we see the composite chamber 
still with us and flourishing. 

It is true that shooting .22 shorts through the 
composite chamber will cause leading at ¢ 
throat of the chamber. Of course if you, shoot 
—_ a few shorts occasionally, that’s quite 
right; but after each shooting I’d take a brass 


bristle brush and thoroughly scour out the 
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chamber, removing the residue of lead. You can 
see how lead would accumulate: The short car- 
tridge doesn’t take up all the chamber space; 
consequently the bullet jumps from the cartridge 
into the rifling, and the quick thrust of the 
rifling on the bullet tears off some of the lead and 
builds it up there. If removed promptly, the 
evil effect is discounted. 

But there is another factor—corrosion. Hot 
powder gases exploding in the chamber back of 
the throat naturally burn the metal. After some 
thousands of shorts through your composite 
chamber, you might try long- rifles again—to find 
the shell sticking and failing to eject, its copper 
case expanded into the corroded ring. 

You can shoot “ry in your gun now and 
then if you feel like it; sometimes in the cellar, 
shooting rats, or ee Bee. the slight report of the 


short is desirable, the .22 short is all right and | 
proper. But a composite chamber is never as good | 


is a chamber designed to fit only one size shell. 
SuootinG Epitor. 


PASS UP THE 28-GAUGE 


I have a .410-gauge 26-inch barrel, but it is 
rather small with which to do any sy of 
hunting. I have considered the 20-gauge but fear 
that it will have too much recoil with a full- load 
shell. Would appreciate information on the 28- 
gauge. What is the difference in the bore be- 
tween the 28 and the .410? Is the 28 bore load 
appreciably heavier than the .410-gauge? Will 
the 28-gauge kill at greater range? Does the 20- 
gauge really have very much recoil? 

CapMAN CHAFFIN. 


Ans.—Unless you have your heart absolutely 
set on the possession of a 28-gauge gun, I recom- 
mend against the purchase of this bore. The 28- 
gauge, it seems to me, has been relegated definite- 
ly into the backg rround, particularly in the last 
several years since the new 3%-ounce and %- 
ounce loads were developed for use in the .410- 
gauge. The 28-gauge now appears to be one of 





those intermediate bores for which there seems 
to be little excuse. If you get a 28-gauge you | 


will be putting your money into something that 
will be hard to move later on because of the gun’s 
limited possibilities. When one leaves off from 
410-gauge shooting, the natural step is to go to 
the 20-gauge. 

I should not think that you would be par- 
ticularly bothered by the recoil of a 5%- to 6- 
pound 20-gauge—-especially if you confine your 
shooting tr the 2%-dram %-ounce load. Don’t 
try shooting the maximum l-ounce load until 
later on, when you are a little older and more 
experienced in wing-shooting. And if the %- 
ounce load seems a little bit snappy, go to the 
4-ounce. 

If you are quite susceptible to recoil, use a 
recoil pad. If the comb of the gun bruises your 
cheek-bone, take a piece of glass ‘and scrape it 
down until that source of trouble is removed. 
You are quite right in your effort to arrive at 
H gun that won't get you into flinching habits. 
But as for choosing between the 20-bore and the 
28, I don’t think the 28 has any appreciable 
absence of recoil as compared with the slightly 
larger 20-gauge. 

SHootinGc Eprrtor. 


DON’T CHANGE TOO QUICKLY 


I have in my gun rack a 20-gauge Ithaca that 
I use for shooting everything from ducks to 
rabbits. The stock measures 1% inches at the 
comb and 3-inch drop at the heel; and with gun 
butt flat on the floor, with the breech just touch- 
ing the door jamb, the muzzle leans away from 
the door jamb 5 inches. I have been advised to 
have this gun re-stocked. I am by no means a 
crack shot. I have rather a long neck and never 
see the bead when I fire. Last week I shot at a 
string of 25 clay birds thrown from a hand-trap 
and broke 17. With this gun I have missed only 
once at the last 11 rabbits shot at, and have 
killed 13 pheasants in 20 shots, What changes 
would you suggest? 
Eart G. Roacu. 


Ans.—I would go a bit slow if I were you 


in making any changes, Leave the stock alone | 


for the present when you are right up against 
the hunting season. You might experiment a 
little by decreasing the pitch of the gun. You 
can do this without any permanent alterations 
simply by inserting a felt shotgun-wad under 
the butt-plate at the toe. Loosen the screws on 
the butt-plate and shove the wad in between the 
butt-plate and wood right up against the screw. 
Tighten up the screw afid try it that way. 

Magine you can reduce the pitch a couple of 
inches anyway. 

If you want to go farther, you might reduce 
the pitch and at the same time shorten the 
stock a bit; this latter would have the effect of 
shoving your face farther up the comb into higher 
shooting position. But be careful what changes 
you make just before going into the hunting 
Season. These are things you should have ex- 
perimented with—and accustomed yourself to— 
ast summer, 

I can see where your low- shooting gun would 
be O.K. on rabbit; but on a rising target you 
will be inclined to miss by under-shooting. 

Suoortine Eprirtor. 


(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 
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VERYONE who loves the 
outdoors wants and needs 
a fine binocular, What more 
welcome Christmas gift for the 
hunter, sportsman, or nature 
enthusiast, than the world’s fin- 
est glass, a famous Bausch & 
Lomb Binocular? 


Whether it’s an Alaskan big game 
y hunt, a day at the races, or just a 

%, hike with the dog,a Bausch & Lomb 
- Binocular will increase your pleas- 
ure. Send 6c for 40-page catalog 
of binoculars and hand telescopes. 


6x30B& L Binocular as shown, $72. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. ~~ 
169 Lomb Park + + + Rochester, N.Y. eX. 
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Crwslion - Wade 
WOOL SPORT SHIRTS 


Made to your measurements—two large bellows ets with but- 
toned flaps—cuffs adjustable, tight or locsercollen thot ey the same 
size always. Correct tailoring gives t without 
bulging or binding and you can get ‘into action smoothly and fas ty 
= “Square Circle” emblem (for li " 
ad — By spe ———* as well as monogram 
166 salesmen the country over, serving wearers direct. Write for 
samples or for salesman to call. Prices qe to $12.50. 
BUCKLEY SHIRT COMPANY 


705 N. 16th St. Established 1884 St. Louis, Mo. 

















Re-modeling Re-sighting Re-loading 


Our new 1935 Catalog gives complete descriptions and much valuable information— 
profusely illustrated. Send 10c which partially covers cost of publishing and mailing 
—1l0e will be refunded on your first order. 


Pacific Gun Sight Co., Dept. A, 355 Hayes St., San Francisco 












THE TEST 
Jefever — 


Xmas is coming and a Lefever makes an ideal Xmas 

present. This latest Lefever costs $33.60 with two triggers. 

Single trigger, $4.60 extra. Other extras if wanted at small added expense. 
Other Lefevers $17.20 to $43.20. 6c stamp for catalog 


Lefever Arms y, Ithaca, N.Y. 
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Applying Psychology to Skeet 


Editor’s Note: It is easy to yell horse- 
feathers. Scoffing at something we do not 
understand frequently makes the best kind 
of smoke screen to cover up our own 4 
norance. Frankly, the following article 

Wr. Phillips strikes us as being just a i 
tle highfalutin.’ Yet we are not going to be 
too cocksure in this 
point. Depending on the in- 
dividual, maybe there 1s 
something in this theory of 
self-hypnosis. Maybe one can 
bust a hundred straight, break 
par, or even develop a killing 
left jab through self-hypno- 
sis. Who knows? It’s either 
a laugh or a hot tip; or a bit 
of both. What do you say? 

—B.N. 


VieW- 


ON’T look up any re- 
cent skeet percent- 
ages to see whether 
the author knows his 

stuff or not. We may as well 
admit right now that our 
skeet activities are of such 
antiquity that we are classed 
with the great auk, veterans 
of the Spanish-American 
War, and non-users of sprink- 
ling-cans on the ends of skeet 
guns. When present-day skeet 
shooters feel extremely kind 
they refer to us as “one of 
the old-timers.” 

The records show that in 
the course of the years, at 
such big-time shoots as Lord- 
ship, Middle Atlantic, and 
even the National, the num- 
ber of perfect scores for four 
rounds of competition can be 
counted on the fingers of a man who has 
monkeyed with several buzz-saws. 

3y a strange coincidence, the only two 
shooters the writer ever had nerve enough 
to expound the theory and practice of ad- 

vanced psychology to, promptly hied them- 

selves forth to the biggest shoot they could 
pick and “went straight” for one hundred 
shots. With the thought in mind that pos- 
sibly you, gentle reader, might like to do 
the same, the writer will proceed to put 
on paper some applications of advanced 
psychology to skeet shooting. 

Since the flinty-hearted editor of these 


By L. F. Phillips 


columns has already 
space limitations forbid “any slow-motion 
approach to the subject” we are forced to 
eliminate the theory behind all this. 
Eliminating the theory, then, we dis- 
cover that one can attain perfection in any 
act by one of two methods. The one is 


warned us that his 





Awesome powers are hidden in one’s personality 


based on the age-worn principle that 
“Practice makes perfect”, The other is 
based on the dual nature of man’s mind 
and the fact that awesome powers are hid- 
den in every individual’s personality which 
can be drawn upon if one knows the secret. 
The secret is suggestion. 

For example, one can be given practical- 
ly any known disease by constant sugges- 
tion that he suffers from it. Some years 
ago Coué came to this country to preach 
his “Day by day, in every way I am grow- 
ing better and better” and so on down the 
line of examples of suggestion. The sub- 


jective or hidden consciousness of every 
man is controlled by suggestions given to 
it by the normal or objective personality 
of the individual. 

A hypnotized person is using his subjec- 
tive personality and thus is able to per- 
form feats utterly impossible to him when 
in an objective or normal 
condition. Thus a skeet shoot- 
er, even a neophyte, would 
break twenty-five straight if 
properly hypnotized and given 
the suggestion. In the hyp- 
notic state the world’s worst 
one-finger piano performer 
can play Grieg, Liszt, or Bee- 
thoven, and the world’s puni- 
est human being can perform 
athletic feats the strongest 
athlete cannot normally du- 
plicate, provided only that 
the subjective personality be 
drawn upon through sugges- 
tion and hypnosis. 


A=: you afraid of the word 
“hypnosis”? The writer 


has heard it seriously dis- 
cussed that the ideal method 
of offering suggestions of 
health and happiness is when 
you are asleep, because the 
sleep condition and the hyp- 
notic conditions are identical. 
Hence, if you were to rig up 
a phonograph with a set of 
ear-phones, arrange it to start 
off when you were asleep and 
wearing the ear-phones, and 
then have a special record re- 
peating “Shoot one hundred 
straight”, “Shoot one hundred 
straight”, you would undoubt- 
edly do just that, because 
your hidden and latent personality would 
receive the message perfectly. Further- 
more, intense concentration on one thing, 
such as a flying skeet saucer, produces a 
light form of self-hypnosis ; just as would 
steady gazing at a point of light, or any 
other small distinctive object. 

Being a good skeet shot resolves itself 
into (1) having supreme confidence in 
one’s ability to hit the target each time, 
and (2) being able to concentrate on the 
one thing in hand at the moment—that is, 
the flying target. Confidence is obtain 
either through endless practice or through 
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rapid suggestion to the subjective con- 
sciousness, and concentration is obtained 
by either unconscious or deliberate self- 
hypnosis. Thus, we shall present methods 
of accomplishing both (1) and (2) purely 
through mental gymnastics. 

After you have retired, and prior to your 
falling into the state of unconsciousness 
called sleep, is the time when the trials and 
worries of the day are being eliminated 
and the hidden or subjective consciousness 
is being brought to the fore. This is an 
excellent time to practice skeet shooting 
if you desire to attain perfection in this 
pastime. As you lie in bed, relaxed in every 
muscle and half asleep, half awake, close 
your eyes and picture to yourself your 
favorite skeet field. Make the picture as 
vivid as possible and then picture yourself 
stepping up to Station 1, loading your gun 
and firing at the two targets of the station. 
jreak both targets so that they are noth- 
ing but smoke after you have fired. Keep- 
ing the picture as vivid as possible, do the 
same thing at every station and fire your 
twenty-five shots, smoking each bird with 
a dead-center hit. In this way you suggest 
to your subconscious or subjective mind 
the thing it will proceed to put into effect 
when you do your actual shooting at the 
skeet field. 

Every shot you fire on the field in actual 
shooting should be one on which you have 
concentrated your attention. When you 
concentrate so perfectly on the target that 
the gun muzzle, the bystanders and the 
whole world disappear, with only the flying 
target in your consciousness, you are in a 
state where you will break the target per- 
fectly. Such a state can be induced by a 
very simple procedure. Prior to doing your 
shooting, step into your car, relax, close 
your eyes and shoot a mental round of 
skeet in the same manner in which you 
practiced while in bed. 

Having done this, step up to the firing 
line and assume your shooting stance. Be- 
fore shooting however, take two or three 
deep, slow breaths of air and hold each as 
long as possible. This forces an increased 
circulation of the blood and momentarily 
quickens the body functions so that you 
are in the best state, mentally and physical- 
ly, to perform perfectly. Having fired your 
two shots, step away from the firing line, 
avoid conversation or any other act that 
would tend to recall you to normal con- 
sciousness. 

Let us suppose, however, that some per- 
son, referee or bystander makes some re- 
mark breaking into your concentration on 
shooting. Another simple method will 
bring you back to the subjective condition 
—though fraught with danger unless you 
also offer your subjective consciousness 
the positive suggestion “I am master of 
myself”. This method is nothing more than 
a partial self-hypnosis induced by fixing 
the gaze intentiy and momentarily on a 
bright point of light. It might be a frag- 
ment of glass on the ground or any other 
object reflecting light, such as an enamelled 
sign in the sunlight. Or it might even be 
a diamond ring on your finger. In any 
case, the important thing is to fix your 
attention exclusively and momentarily on 
the point selected, so that you are thrown 
into a subjective condition. In this condi- 
tion all of your “fear complexes” are re- 
moved and you can shoot with perfect self- 
confidence and concentration. 


SKEETCHATTER 


EWS comes from W. D. Robertson, 

LN from the Victory Drive Skeet 

Grounds, Savannah, Georgia, that they are 

Planning on installing the “Hi-Skeet” 

game outlined in this Department in Fiecp 
& Stream for October 1934, * * * 

Letter just received from Ed Garland: 


“The rule that was forced on us at Cleve- 
land,” says Ed, “compelling us to put only 
one shell in the gun when we were shooting 
single targets, slowed up the shooting to 
the extent of making the game nauseating. 
They might as well make one more rule 
compelling the shooter to take up knitting 
while other members in the squad are load- 
ing one shell at a time in the singles shoot- 
ing. As you said last month, if a man isn’t 
safe with two shells in his gun he ought 
not to be permitted to get within gunshot 
ef big-time competition.” * * * 
Interesting letter from Colonel R. M. 
Cutts, Jr., Commanding Officer of the Ma- 











N. Y. Herald Tribune 
. my dear .. .) 


(Whoops .. 


rine Detachment, Cape May, N. J. and 
inventor of the Cutts Compensator, who 
writes: “I read your article on ‘Let’s Call 
It the Muzzle Bandage’ in the July issue 
of Fre_p & STREAM with a great deal of 


interest. It seems that you have hit on | 


one of the reasons for the success of the 
Compensator that we had never thought 
of; ie., its advantage as an aid in aiming. I 
have not yet had an opportunity to test 
out your theory, so am not in position to 
state just what the percentage in improve- 
ment in hits would be, compared to the 
improvement due to better patterns.” We 
remain convinced that the Cutts Compen- 
sator’s advantages, listed in the order of 
their importance, are (1) aid in aiming; 
(2) recoil reduction; and (3) pattern 
control—with (1) and (2) running neck 
and neck. The Muzzle Bandage pretty 
definitely proved that. * * * 

Letter trom E. Field White of Poly 
Choke: “Just read the November issue of 
Fretp & Stream,” he writes, “and think 
your article on skeet very fine. Would 
like to call your attention to the lay-out 
such as is shown on page 54. The radius 
of the circle is measured from No. 8 post 
as you show it. This would produce a 
handicap for the skeeter because it gives 
him 25- to 35-yard shooting. Skeet should 
not be made more difficult. The radius for 
the semi-circle should be taken from the 
point where the two lines of flight cross 
—which would be approximately 20 feet 
beyond post No. 8. This would make it 
a segment of a circle instead of a true 
semi-circle, and the 20-yard radius would 
remain the same.” More later. * * * 

See the ducky illustration (above) as to 
what the well-dressed skeet shooter should 
wear, as published in the “Men's Fashions 
Page” in the New York Herald Tribune 
of October Ist. John Couzens and Hugo 
Ehlenberg kindly note that the conscienti- 
ous referee uses binoculars. —B. N. 

(END OF SKEET DEPARTMENT) 
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One thing immediately impresses the 
shooter the first time he tries a Fox 
Gun. It’s a sense of lightness—speed 
and ease in handling. The short 
frame,scientific distribution of weight 
and correctly shaped stock combine 
to give the gun that characteristic 
known as balance. 
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every word of it true re 
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i} Man after man is carried off by the beasts until the con- lig! 

é struction of a railroad is brought to a halt by their ravages. e 
” The lions are the hunters—relentless, cunning and persistent Ho 
her 

: we have arranged to re-publish it, be- rels 

THE MAN-EATERS OF TSAVO ginning with our next issue. It will run aga 
for seven months. as 

In 1898 Colonel Patterson was an en- cre 

by Lt. Col. J. H. Patterson, D. S. O. gineer in charge of part of the construc- rid 

tion of the Uganda railroad, then being a 

. J ° built through British East Africa. His ss 

will be published m section was in one of the wildest, most - 

primitive and most savage parts of the 

. Dark Continent. Conditions were as they T 

Field @? had been from the dawn of the first day. fing 

And among these conditions was a troop stra 

Streana of lions that were extraordinary in every rusk 

way—lions that were unique for courage, teri: 

savagery, cunning and size. wok 

° . THE MAN-EATERS OF TSAVO is the ac- “ 

beginning January, 1936 count which Col. Patterson wrote upon | 

his return to England of his experiences prs 
with these lions—the true story of the way thin 

THE MAN-EATERS OF Tsavo is the out- stories ever written is Col. Patterson’s in which they again and again and again v 
standing classic of the annals of sport. MAN-EATERS OF TSAVO.” attacked the construction camp, over a and 
When first published—in England, in Yet, strangely enough, this truly great period of months, until they had killed start 
book form—it literally created a sensa- hunting story is comparatively little so many workmen that they brought the one 
tion; and since then twenty-five editions known in America. . work of construction to a complete halt cann 
have had to be printed to meet the de- Ten years ago Fretp & STREAM pub- through the terror they created; and of But 
mand. It has been translated into many lished this story serially as a treat to its the way in which Col. Patterson finally the 
languages. No other story of its kind readers. That it was a treat was shown managed to destroy them, at the great- The 
even remotely approaches its record of by their immediate reaction. Literally est peril to his own life. coon 
public acclaim, especially among those thousands wrote letters of enthusiastic Don’t miss it! Get started with the thick 
who are best equipped to appreciate its appreciation. During the 10 years since first installment, in the next (January) “y 
quality. then we have received thousands of re-issue. Tell your newsdealer now to save birds 
Selous, the greatest of all African quests for the back issues containing a copy of every issue from January to chan 
hunters, said: “My own long experience this story—thousands more than we July, for you. It’s the only way to make “D 
of African hunting told me at once that could supply—and innumerable requests sure of getting every issue, other than ; V 
every word of this thrilling narrative that we print the story again at some by becoming a subscriber. (Why don't oh 
was absolutely true. ... No lion story future date. you?) Hold 
I have ever read equals in its long- So, because during those ten years we We need say nothing to the old reader your: 
sustained and dramatic interest the story have added many thousands of new who read it ten years ago; we know he He 
of the Tsavo man-eaters as told by Col. readers who did not read it then, and be- will be glad to read it again, because he kicke 
Patterson.” cause we know that the old readers will, has told us so. To our new readers who point 
Former President Roosevelt said: after ten years, get as much enjoyment have not read it we say that you have in Poun 
“The most thrilling book of true lion out of re-reading it as they did then, store for you a very rare experience. _ 
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SANDHILL QUAIL 
(Continued from page 11) 


small marbles and almost as hard. How 
they swallow them is beyond me. 

Acorns were, of course, an acquired ap- 
petite with these birds. It is merely another 
illustration of the remarkable adaptability 
of the Southern partridge, an adaptability 
that includes food as well as habitat. Mak- 
ing the best of a bad bargain is bob-white’s 
long suit. Otherwise he would have suc- 
cumbed long ago. 

The territory adjacent to these oak bar- 
rens is rather heavily shot, and these har- 
assed birds have taken to the sand-hills as 
a last stronghold. When the rent got too 
high, they simply got out. A doubtful sanc- 
tuary, one would say, but they seem to have 
found it satisfactory. It is not such a bad 
place for a last stand either, when you con- 
sider that their presence is suspected by 
few hunters; that food, such as it is, is 
plentiful ; and that their behavior when at- 
tacked is erratic and disconcerting to the 
attacker. At any rate, most of these sand- 
hillers attain a ripe old age, which is evi- 
dence of the first water. 

Late afternoon found us meandering 
slowly back to our car. For half an hour 
nothing had happened to relieve the tedium 
of white sand, dry leaves and pygmy oaks. 
Judge loafed indifferently ahead as usual, 
deigning only an occasional excursion to 
right or left. Busy little Sally Anne left no 
possibility unprobed, prying into every 
likely thicket or brush pile. When her quest 
was finally rewarded, both of us were de- 
lighted. Judge dutifully backed her, and we 
confidently edged in behind them. 

We were in a comparatively open area. 
Hope ran high. If a covey would take off 
here— But nothing happened. Both dogs 
relaxed point, warily advanced, and pointed 
again. We maneuvered behind them, but 
as we brought up even they nervously 
crept forward and pointed farther up the 
ridge. The birds were running ahead, of 
course. It had already occurred to me that 
a covey rise in such open area -was not “in 
character” for sand-hillers. 


HE tragicomedy kept up. Time after 

time we sidled up with nerves on edge, 
fingers expectantly caressing triggers, ears 
strained for the sudden sally and explosive 
rush of wings that somehow failed to ma- 
terialize. Both dogs repeatedly broke point, 
stalked forward, and resumed point. 

“It's a long way to Tipperary,” I offered. 

“The human system can only stand so 
much of this. If they don’t get up pretty 
quick, I'm goin’ to have the d. t.’s or some- 
thin’,’” Henry answered. 

When they did get up, a hundred yards 
and half a dozen “points” from where they 
started, I was so flabbergasted that I got 
one lone bird. In spite of his enthusiastic 
cannonading, my companion did no better. 
But we had another alibi besides nerves: 
the covey had stubbornly refused to take 
wing in the clearing where we found them. 
They had hugged the shore until they 
regained the snug harbor of a native 
thicket. 

“Why in the pluperfect heck didn’t those 
birds get up back there where we had a 
chance?” Henry snorted. 

“Didn't I tell you these birds—” 

“Wait a minute,” he interrupted. “Are 
you goin’ to say anything about self-preser- 
vation? If you pull that crack again, I’l— 
Hold your horses! That old Methuselah of 
yours says he’s found a single over there.” 

Henry walked up behind Judge and 
kicked the leaves. Just as he did so, the old 
pointer, with an unsuspected agility, 
pounced upon a luckless cock skulking in 
the brush. Surprised and a bit chagrined, 
Henry pocketed the proffered bird. 


“So that’s the way you feel about my 
shootin’, is it? Not takin’ any chances, are 
you? Can’t say Ll blame you much. Let's 
go,” he called to me. “When a bird dog in- 
sults Henry Massengill twice in the same 
day, Henry Massengill quits.” 

“Have a good time?” I asked as we 
climbed aboard. 

“Well, the other team got the breaks, 
all right, but I can’t say I’m regrettin’ 
much. These acorn-eatin’ sand-hillers of 
yours are great little guys. Can’t say I'd 
like em as a steady diet, though,” he added 
reflectively. ‘““They’ve got too many habits. 
Apt to give a fellow an inferiority com- 


,” 


plex about his shootin’. 


POSSUMS AND BLACK MAGIC 
(Continued from page 13) 


had made in this patch of woods on various 
occasions. 

“Cain’t miss ’em tonight,” he concluded 
cheerfully. “Egypt done rub down de 
dawgs wid a whole mess of his most pow- 
erful rabbit foots.” 

Unfortunately, I couldn’t share Seven- 
up’s good spirits. The territory over which 
we were to hunt that night, like that 
selected for the night before, had been 
chosen because of its scarcity of game. 
The timber was small, and the going not 
so rough as in the swamps or hills. Had 
we been heading into the lower valleys 
where any dog might have stumbled on 
game, I shouldn’t have worried at all. I 
knew what Joe’s hounds could do in the 
swamp country. But Chap Bain’s hounds 
had come through with everything he had 
claimed for them. With clock-timed regu- 
larity they had roused game from the most 
unexpected places, and sometimes treed 
less than a hundred yards from the point 
where they first picked up the scent. 

“Perfectly natural for a good hound to 
make sure of his quarry before he starts 
bellowing,” Bain had said. “No use raising 
hob on a back track”—then he added sig- 
nificantly—“like ordinary dogs.” 

And that was just what Joe’s dogs were 
doing now. The scent was cold and the 
barks uncertain. We stopped to wait, and 
I stole a glance at my watch, noting with 
alarm that thirty minutes had passed since 
the dogs were released from their leashes. 

The hounds played around with the faint 
scent for several minutes before the trail 
grew warm. Finally a strong yowl an- 
nounced that there was n@® more uncer- 
tainty, and after a moment the night re- 
verberated with what was to me a jubilant 
sound. Out of the clump of low cedars and 
along a fence-row went the chase. And 
as the chase went, so did Seven-up and 
Egypt. The Judge, who had been extreme- 
ly quiet since our entrance into the woods, 
gave vent to a most unjudicial bray and 
fairly jounced out the chuckles as he 
jogged through the thick brush. 

Away we went, clambering over the rail 
fence and crossing a narrow neck of open 
pasture. The dogs had entered another 
strip of woods. They were turning back 
toward us, but then they swung again, 
heading for the biggest mess of trees and 
vines to be found in all the length of Ted 
Mullin’s hedgerow. It was a hard job 
getting that old gray possum out of there, 
but a task that Seven-up greatly appre- 
ciated, as ‘was attested to by his buoyant 
spirits when he at last stepped forth with 
the quarry in his grasp. 

“Done broke de jinx,” he announced 
grandly, thrusting the possum into a sack. 
“Come on, dawgs! We ain't got no time 
to think ’bout form and style if we spectin’ 
to sniff our way to a championship. Come 
on here, Egypt, and shake up dat pocket of 
luck.” 

Once again we were heading through 
open woods. Chap Bain looked at his watch 
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and snapped it shut. “Hour and fifteen 
minutes,” he grunted dryly. 

Nobody answered, and Joe walked on, 
sucking hard at his pipe. 

For almost another half hour we strain- 
ed our ears for a strike -bark. The dogs 
were literally scouring the timber as we 
went. Seven-up, although outwardly calm, 
must have been almost frantic. He scowled 
at Egypt or urged him to demonstrate the 
power of his rabbit feet. But Egypt only 
looked sorrowful and shook his head. 

“Gimme time, Seven-up,” he protested. 
“Ole rabbit foots do things sorta peculiar. 
I feels jest like somethin’ goin’ to happen 
most any minute now.” 

“Yeah!” Seven-up snorted. “You gwine 





own wool and making | 


| feel it happen if you ain’t hasten wid some 
| of dat luck you been braggin’ ’bout.” 


| g py the dogs struck. The race was 
long and hard, but Seven-up’s sack 
was rewarded by a rangy black-jack. Two 
hours of the three had gone, and Joe 
Crabb’s pack had treed but two possums. 

“Looks bad,” Chap Bain grinned, rub- 
bing it in a little deeper. “Another hour 
to catch six for a tie, seven for a win, and 
I don’t believe the dogs can do it.” 

“Not unless we strike possums,” Joe 
agreed. 

I went on ahead with Seven-up and 
Egypt. We stood listening on the edge of 
a bluff when the others came up. 
| “Ah tell you what you do, Seven-up,” 
| Egypt said suddenly, pointing into the 
dark. “Take off yo’ right shoe and fling 
it jest as far as you kin down yonder.” 

We all stared at the Judge’s roustabout 
in wonder, and even Seven-up blinked. 
“You fixin’ git my shoe lost,” he mur- 
mured doubtfully. 

“Den if you ain’t follow instructions, ole 
luck ain’t gwine help you none.” 

“Luck!” Seven-up hardly had the word 
out of his mouth when his hands had 
bared a flat foot by ripping off one of the 
shabby leather encasements. And with a 
quick heave, he unceremoniously threw the 
shoe far into the night. 

“And now whut?” he asked, when a 
splash told us that the shoe had landed 
in a mire. 

Egypt shrugged. “I don’t know,” he said 
solemnly. “I got tired lookin’ at dat shoe.” 

And with justifiable reason, Seven-up 
| exploded. He made a dive for Egypt, who 
faded through his fingers like smoke, and 
the next minute the two went crashing out 
of sight through the timber. This little act 
| did us all good, and it’s a wonder the dogs 

didn’t come in to learn the cause of our 

| laughter. Presently Seven-up came back, 
| still holding his game bag, but Egypt was 
gone for good, 

“How many minutes us got to catch 
dem seven possums?” Seven-up asked 
| stubbornly. 

I glanced at my watch and was about 
to answer when one of the dogs struck, 
less than a hundred yards away. We all 
hurried off, yelling as if we had, on the 
moment, gone mad. 

That possum was taken in no time— 
another gray—and Seven-up voiced the 
opinion that Egypt’s presence had been 
bad medicine. This seemed to be true, for 
no sooner had we placed that possum in 
the bag than the dogs had another one 
going and were hot on his trail. 

I have never seen such luck before, nor 
since, in my life. We caught one possum 
right after the other until we had caught 
six. Joe broke out his bellows and began 
giving the old Crabb yell. The Judge 
chuckled, and Chap Bain soon lost his 
grin. Seven-up was all over those woods. 
His sack grew heavier with each catch, 
but he would allow no one to help him 
carry it. 

“Lawdy, no-suh!” 











he exclaimed ex- 


ultantly. “Cain’t take no chances wid a 
change of luck now. Done tied Mist’ Bain 
already, but us want to show ’em we kin 
catch a few more. Shower down, ole 
possums, and tote yo’ miseries up a tree.” 

And the possums continued to shower. 
In less than fifteen more minutes, I had 
the pleasure of seeing Seven-up slip three 
more slicktails into the mouth of his now 
bulging, squirming sack. Then we, the 
judges, compared watches and announced 
the time was up. 

On the way back to the house Seven-up 
went ahead, bearing his burden like a king. 
The dogs leaped about him as if they had 
caught something of the triumphant air 
that made up a part or all of this occasion. 
We reached the house, and Chap Bain, 
declining Joe’s invitation to have coffee, 
crawled into his car and drove away. In 
the house we found Egypt half clothed and 
shivering before the fire. 

“So you’s here?” Seven-up scowled, but 
he was too elated for his anger to last. 
He sat the wriggling sack down in one 
corner. “Git yo’ misery back from dat 
hearth so de white folks kin warm dey 
foots.” 

“My foots got briers all in ’em,” Egypt 
complained as he rose and limped to one 
side. 

“Where are your shoes, Egypt?” asked 
the Judge when we noticed that his handy- 
man was barefooted. . 

“Seven-up got ’em,” Egypt mumbled. 

The Judge laughed and turned to Joe. 

“Well, Joe,” he chuckled, “this is my 
red-letter day. I don’t know of anything 
that could give me more pleasure than 
seeing Chap Bain part with ten dollars.” 

“He part wid fifteen dollahs,” Egypt 
mumbled, surveying the flat bottoms of 
his feet. 

“Fifteen dollars?” The Judge swung on 
his heels. “What do you mean, Egypt?” 

“Yassuh, Mist’ Bain lost fifteen dollahs. 
I got five dollahs myself for plantin’ dem 
eight possums he caught.” 

“What in the name of—” Judge Nolan 





“Egypt done rub down de dawgs wid his 
most powerful rabbit foots” 


broke off and strode across the floor, 
catching Egypt and shaking him by the 
collar. “What do you mean—planting 
possums ?” 

Egypt’s eyes bulged. “I means he paid 
me five dollahs to turn loose dem eight 
possums in front his dawgs last night.” 

“Why, you dad-burned—you dog-gone 
black traitor, you!” The Judge was too 
exasperated to move. 

We all looked on in dead silence as the 
truth seeped into us. As I said before, I 
had never liked Bain, but I didn’t know 
he would deliberately pull a stunt like that. 
Why, his hounds had caught only the eight 
possums Egypt had turned loose. Suddenly 
the Judge had come alive and was shaking 
poor old Egypt some more. 

“You gol-dern nitwit!” the Judge was 
saying. “Why, you almost had Joe lose 
that bet, to say nothing about the trial of 
his dogs!” ‘ 

“Jest a minute, Judge,” Seven-up said, 
dragging the squirming possum sack into 
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the middle of the room. “Egypt ain’t so 
bad. Fact is, dat boy’s all right, even if he 
is a little bit careless. What Mist’ Bain 
caught was dem eight possums. Now I’m 
goin’ show you some black magic.’ 

And with this he turned the sack bottom 
upward, dumping out before our aston- 
ished eyes two coats, three shoes, a chunk 
of wood and a slobbering and bewildered 
young hound—and from the very bottom 
of the sack he dislodged two much-worn 
and distraught possums. 

“De wood and de clothes furnished 
bulk,” Seven-up explained, “and us put in 
de dog to give de sack movement.” 

He reached down and took up one of 
the possums by the tail. “You see dis 
ole gray possum, Mist’ Joe? Us caught 
dis animal nine times. No wonder he look 
so whupped out like he do. Every time 
I slip him back to Egypt I was skeered 
to death he'd let de dogs catch ole possum 
on de ground.” 

The silence that filled the room after 
this confession was only slightly broken 
as the shamefaced hound sneaked out the 


door. Seven-up knelt, his head down, 
curling the possum’s tail between his 
fingers. And then Judge Nolan laughed. I 


reckon there never was so much hilarity 
in any man’s house as there was in Joe’s 
that night. After all, his dogs had really 
caught two possums, and the Crabb ken- 
nels had moved up another notch in 
history. 


DO BEARS HAVE PERSONALITY? 
(Continued from page 18) 


When the next bear came down, how- 
ever, he made a wide detour out around 
the first bear so as not to come too close 
to him. It was easy to see that they were 
not good friends, and there was no ques- 
tion as to just who was entitled to the 
right of way. But when the next one 
came along, it was the first bear that 
promptly moved out of the way! 

That accurately explains just how we 
saw those twelve big bears react to one 
another during the hour and a half that 
we watched them. Whenever two of them 
would meet there was an unmistakable 
reaction which expressed very plainly 
that each recognized the other for his own 
individual characteristics. 

This happened during one entire season 
that I spent in the bear country. I had 
left New York City on December 15. 
Two months later, after difficulties and 
delays in various methods of transporta- 
tion, my two dog teams stopped in front 
of Capt. George Cunningham's trading 
post on the shore of frozen Herendeen 
Bay on the Bering Sea side of the penin- 
sula. 

I was out among the volcanic peaks 
and barren ridges of the north side of 
the Alaska Range when the first spots 
of muddy brown showed through the snow 
and before Bering Sea was free of ice. 
Day after day I traveled and searched 
what I was advised were the most likely 
places for the first mother bears to come 
out of their winter dens with their new- 
born cubs, I found them when they were 
still taking their first spring limbering-up 
exercises by merely walking back and 
forth, making a trail in the snow close 
to the den, and before they had moved 
down into the valley to dig their first 
meal of medicinal roots or for their first 
ground-squirrel. 

Later, as the old male bears began to 
come out and all started moving down 
toward the Bering Sea coast to meet the 
first salmon to arrive, I went farther 
down the coast to the vicinity of Izem- 
beck Bay. There I stayed right out in 
the bear country with Andy Simons, until 
the animals started to look over their 
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last winter’s homes for another long sleep. 

I kept a diary and made an effort to 
tabulate every individual bear that I saw, 
being careful not to count the same one 
twice. According to this list, I saw one 
hundred and ninety-six different Alaska 
brown bears on that trip, and as many as 
twenty-eight in a single day. We saw 
some of the bears so many times that we 
gave them names apropos of their most | 
noticeable characteristic. 

Andy and I regulated our lives to con- | 
form to those of the bears. We slept in | 
the middle of the day, when the bears 
had retired to their day-beds in the alders; 
and we were generally stalking in the 
vicinity of the fishing streams from the | 
time they came out in the late evence 
until they went back in the morning. 

We traveled out from a base camp in | 
a small collapsible canvas canoe, which we 


dragged or carried over the wet tundra | 


grass from stream to stream and lake to 
lake. In the late afternoon or early eve- 


ning we would often carry it a short dis- | 


tance back from the bank, up-turn it for 
shelter and camouflage it with grass. 
Then we would carefully wash out our 
tracks. For several days at a time we 
would be away from even the shelter of 
our little canoe, without even a piece of 
canvas or a blanket to protect us from the 
cold rains and fog that drifted in from 
Bering Sea. 

It was certainly not a pleasant summer 
from the standpoint of comfort and con- 
venience, but it was a wonderfully fas- 
cinating experience which I do not believe 
has ever been excelled by any other de- 
votee of bearology—and possibly never 
shall be. 

My sole object was to make motion pic- 
tures of the bears. This meant that I had 
to get within less than 150 feet of them 
for satisfactory results and to keep the 
animals within that distance for as long 
a time as it was possible to do so. 

It is a question whether we got the 
greatest amount of enjoyment from the 
big bears or from the families of young- 
sters. Time and again we came face to 
face with patriarchal gentlemen of the 
tundra. If they merely got our scent, they 
instantly departed for parts unknown. But 
they seldom seemed to associate the sight 
of man with his scent. Usually the hair 
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would go up on their backs, and their 
noses swayed slowly in the air in an at- 


tempt to find some telltale scent; some- | 


times they would take a few menacing 
steps in our direction as if to bluff us 
into retreat—but eventually they would 
always let out a loud “woof” and un- 
ceremoniously take to their heels. 

Once we saw a big bear come up to 
our tracks where we had crossed the tun- 
dra a couple of hours before. Upon reach- 
ing them he stopped quite suddenly. His 
nose slowly went down to sniff at the 
tracks. He moved along them for a half 
dozen steps in one direction and then in 
the other, as if to determine in which di- 
rection we had been traveling. Then he 
whirled and left that place. 

We watched another big bear, however, 
go right into a blind which we had oc- 
cupied only a few hours before, make a 


very nonchalant inspection, and amble off | 


slowly and quite disdainfully. Another 
rather bold bear came up one night and | 
actually peeked under our camouflaged | 
canvas canoe. We were underneath, try- 
ing to get a little rest, as it was raining 
and too dark for pictures. The bear took | 
one look, and as we started to occouniie’ 
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out he let forth a loud “woof” and took 
to his heels. 

The more I have learned about wild 
animals, and bears in particular, the more 
I am convinced that they deserve far more 
credit and consideration for intelligence 
than we are generally inclined to accord 
them, and that each has an individuality 
and personality which are distinctly his 
own. If the bears recognize this, why 
shouldn’t we? 

Any sportsman or serious observer 
must use care in attributing to these big 
creatures any particular characteristics 
from a brief or cursory observation. Just 
because one, or two, or three of them 
may charge his adversary and possibly 
prove the victor, this does not mean that 
every bear will do likewise; and although 
the same number may even abandon their 
offspring, it does not mean that the next 
one will do the same thing. While it is my 
personal opinion that the belligerence of 
these biggest of bears is considerably 
overemphasized by most people, I never- 
theless have a most ardent respect and 
admiration for their dangerousness and 
fighting ability. And my only regret is 
that they are not more satisfactorily pro- 


| tected for perpetuity. 


SOMETHING ABOUT WILDFOWL 


(Continued from page 27) 


at the upper end by a button and at the 


The 


outer end by a half-ounce weight. 


| friction of the line against the screw-eyes 
| caused it to pay out slowly when wind or 
| wave pressure was exerted against the 





decoy; when this ceased, it was drawn 
backward by the weight of the sinker. 

The sportsman who shootS on well- 
ordered club grounds, where every detail 
of sport has been worked out to a nicety 
by competent help, and particularly where 
baiting has been practiced, may be inclined 
to consider decoys as of slight importance ; 
so, too, the intricacies of calling—how 
to call, when to call, when not to call. 
For has he not often flung out blocks 
haphazard before his tank or blind, gone 
into partial hiding, squawked loudly and 
persistently on a duck call and brought 
home the bacon? Yes—thanks to the 
keepers, an expensive set-up and possibly 
some shooting ability. 

What this clubman engaged in was 
duck shooting, not duck hunting. But let 
him compete on open, heavily shot 
grounds with a finished duck hunter, and 
I’m afraid he wouldn’t have a look-in. If 
observant, he must realize that duck hunt- 
ing is a real science involving intricate 
branches; also that decoys—the right 
kinds, properly handled—are its keystone. 

Calling assumes importance in duck 
hunting if it is expertly done. But the 
average shooter would seldom get to first 
base if he employed the call alone. In fact, 
mighty few professionals could accom- 
plish much that way over open water. It 
is in the timber or on well-screened ponds 
that calling is most effective, for incom- 
ing birds will be attracted there and 
naturally will search for others they can- 
not see. What is really more important 
is selection of a hot spot, one peculiarly 
attractive to ducks and where they have 
not been disturbed. There they will pile 
in, even if the gunner remains mum as 
an oyster, and a few well-placed decoys 
will set the stage for splendid shooting. 

Some of the sequestered mallard “holes” 
were regular bonanzas, and the market 
hunter’s bag was often one hundred birds 
or more. Many of these were essentially 
feeding areas to which mallards came for 
the sole purpose of securing food; in such 
instances the flight extended from dawn 
until about ten. But there were others 


where mallards congregated solely to loaf 
and doze. Here the flight commenced sey- 
eral hours later, and fowl continued to 
drop in long after noon. However, in 
localities where they feed mostly at night, 
you can expect the vanguard on favored 
loafing ponds shortly after daylight. Nev- 
ertheless the mallard still favors daylight 
feeding, provided he is not disturbed, and 
ponds or other areas which offer particu- 
larly attractive food still draw heavy con- 
centrations. 

It is a peculiar fact that at times the 
crudest makeshifts are far more effective 
than average run-of-the-mill decoys. It is 
true, too, that when the sun shines glar- 
ingly on calm water ducks will have little 
to do with inferior solid or full-form 
stools—their defects are too obvious. 

The market hunter, however, was never 
at a loss under such trying conditions. If 
the water was shallow, he arranged dead 
birds in natural positions by means of 
sharpened sticks or wires carried for the 
purpose. For deeper water some of the 
professionals carried floats constructed of 
extremely light wood. The center was cut 
out in oval form to admit a duck’s belly, 
and a sharpened wire at the front of the 
float provided means for posing its head 
and neck in a natural position. By using 
various lengths of wire, many different 
poses were obtainable. An important con- 
sideration was natural placement of 
wings; these were held in place with 
thread or a light rubber band. Many a 
wise old greenhead fell hook, line and 
sinker for such a set-up. 

Hollow cedar decoys which are real 
works of art are still obtainable—at a 
price. And they are worth it! I would 
rather have ten such decoys than one hun- 
dred cheap wooden or fabric scarecrows. 

Some day the makers of high-class de- 
coys will wake up and spend several days 
where ducks, fully at ease, congregate in 
numbers on both feeding and _ loafing 
grounds. They will emerge with the 
bright thought that ducks assume more 
than one posture on the water. The out- 
come will be sets of a dozen which incorpo- 
rate at least four distinct, natural, unafraid 
poses. When that is done, the best class 
of blocks will come into its own, and there 
will be a heavy demand for them among 
sportsmen. 

There is, however, one uniform design, 
representing sleeping ducks, which can 





VEN if you are not a water- 

fowl hunter, you will enjoy 
“THE CRY OF THE WILD 
GOOSE,” by Hamilton M. Laing, 
in the January issue. 











be used to advantage on loafing waters. It 
is very effective with deep-water fowl; 
but now that puddle ducks feed exten- 
sively at night, it works well wherever 
they loaf or doze. The attitude is one 0 
extreme drowsiness, with the neck tele- 
scoped and head resting on breast or 
shoulder ; it indicates a feeling of absolute 
safety. As waterfowl are powerfully in- 
fluenced by rough sculpture—by a profile 
in particular—the appearance of complete 
repose disarms suspicion. On the other 
hand, an attitude of alertness in a set is 
bound to have the opposite effect. I am 
convinced that sportsmen are overlooking 
something good when they neglect the old 
hump-backed sleeping model which turned 
the trick consistently many years ago. We 
do learn while we live—but it seems we 
also live and forget. 

In hunting geese, unquestionably the 
deadliest set is that which involves 4 
great number of live decoys. So destruc- 
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tive was this method out West that it 
became necessary to prohibit their use. 
The old-time goose caller, however, used 
dead birds only. Uncanny calling ability 
provided the “yeast,” and this multiplied 
as other geese were downed. The artistic 
professional frequently built up tees, as in 
golf, on which to elevate the bodies of 
dead geese, bound up sagging wings and 
placed heads and necks in natural posi- 
tions by means of sharp-ended wires or 
sticks driven into skulls. They were prac- 
tically the last word in realistic inanimate 
stools, equal perhaps to live birds. Today 
small limits work against the system. 
Unless geese have had _ considerable 
experience with profile decoys, well- 
designed and properly painted silhouettes 
are extremely effective. But these must 
be placed where geese are determined to 
feed or loaf that particular day—not 
merely somewhere along the line of flight 
or where you find feed abundant. Geese 
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have ideas of their own and a one-track 
mind. They will consistently fly over 
miles and miles of better feeding grounds 
in order to reach some remote field. 
Doubtless the extra exercise serves as an 
appetizer. But very often they seek grit 
as well as feed and know where to find it. 

The experienced goose hunter can 
quickly determine the intentions of geese 
by flight peculiarities. But the only cer- 
tain way to insure good shooting is to 
locate fresh feeding grounds where birds 
have not been disturbed. Then dig your 
pit between the hours of eleven and three; 
or select a natural blind, if you can find 
one well screened from all sides. 

If a pit is to be used, be sure to remove 
dirt from around it and, if possible, locate 
it in the midst of stubble or other cover, 
even if this is but a few inches high. 
Otherwise arrange inconspicuous bits of 
tumbleweed, or such other growths as are 
found in the immediate vicinity, around 
the entrance. Place these in staggered 
formation—not uniformly in a ring or 
along the rim; this is more important than 
you might imagine. 

When you leave the field, block the en- 
trance with tumbleweeds or by other 
means. A minor flight often visits feed- 
ing grounds late in the afternoon and may 
see the opening. In that instance, an 
alarm will be spread and likely a mys- 
terious general shift of geese will occur. 
Geese know quite well the dangerous 
nature of pits, and avoid them wherever 
possible. In fact, there is unmistakable 
evidence to prove they often shy away 
from former pit locations after an absence 
of almost a year. 

In setting out profiles it is advisable to 
arrange them in small, well-scattered 
bunches—not in regular mass formation. 
Give full consideration to the wind and 
more particularly to the general direction 
of approach. When a stiff breeze blows, 
geese are inclined to come in low and head 
straight for decoys. In that instance stools 
should be placed directly upwind from 
your station. Otherwise you must exer- 
cise good judgment and be prepared to 
shift them quickly to a location that will 
bring most of the flight close to your 
hide as they circle. 

Sometimes best results are obtained 
when decoys are located one hundred 
yards or more from the shooter. There- 
fore, don’t regard these as an irresistible 
magnet and believe you must be in their 
midst. When geese are wary, they'll 
circle wide and go on their way. 

you have plenty of silhouettes, face 
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them in various directions. But this is 
not vitally important. Once geese get a 
complete eyeful and are intent on feeding 
on a particular spot, they become spell- 
bound, and nothing except movement is 
apt to break the spell. Sudden disappear- 
ance and reappearance of decoys often 
mystifies geese and arouses curiosity 
rather than fright. 

It is advisable to employ several pat- 
terns, including some stools that afford 
bird’s-eye front and rear views, the last 
with the white rump marking very con- 
spicuous. These can be cut from the same 
material as full profiles, and will add 
variety and novelty to the set. Always cut 
your silhouettes from stuff that will not 
vibrate in a wind—that is one defect geese 
positively will not stand for. 

I have four dozen hollow-metal goose 
decoys which nest nicely and can easily 
be carried afield. They are so lifelike 
that a couple of grangers crept up within 
fifteen yards of the nearest on a misty 
morning and bombarded them with rocks. 


Nevertheless I have found, time and | 
again, that my strawboard silhouettes 


were fully as deceptive. Many a time 
when mists hung in the valley, I had 
bunches of geese alight within a few 
yards of the stools and stand around in 
a self-conscious way, as if apologetic over 
invasion of the other fellow’s dining-room. 
Finally, after preening a bit to relieve 
embarrassment, the newcomers would 
stalk off to one side and start feeding. Or, 
after staring vacantly at the profiles for 
quite a while, they would beat it. Who 
could ask more of a decoy? 

(To be concluded) 


TIGER AND PYTHON 
(Continued from page 21) 


3efore the nap culminated in a blissful 
sleep, I experienced the terrifying sensa- 
tion of falling. I woke abruptly to find 
myself clinging to a swaying, crazily in- 
clined platform. The rifle slid against my 
chest. I clutched it. Just as I was getting 
back on top, another avalanche struck 
the base. The buffalo was snorting and 
whistling through its nostrils. Down 
came the stage, collapsing like match- 
wood, and I was in the middle of it! 

I landed in a tail-spin, still clinging to 
the rifle. Through the wreckage of the 
stage, I saw that the buffalo had an ani- 
mal under its horns. I roMed over on my 
side. I couldn’t follow the barrel of the 
rifle in the diffused moon-rays, but took 
a snap shot below the buffalo’s head. A 
hacking cough of a roar now filled the 
air, which made the buffalo’s snorting 
sound like baby breath. I fired again. 

Down crashed the buffalo. A huge cat 
leaped as if on springs across the clear- 
ing and vanished abruptly. I got to my 
feet and saw that I had shot the buffalo 
through the head. 

There was not a tree along the marshy 
river bank. I started to hike pronto. Fif- 
teen minutes later I came out of the bam- 
boo and found the men huddled around 
the fire, holding their spears and guns. 

At dawn I went back to look at the 
tiger’s tracks. The soil was dry but soft 
with volcanic sand. Fortunately there 
was very little grass. I took three of the 
soldiers and started on the track, leaving 
the rest to cut up the buffalo, for bait 
is always given to the coolies in China. 

It was not difficult to pick up the trail. 
Occasionally we lost it, but picked it up 
after throwing out a circle. Two hundred 
yards farther on we picked up a spot of 
blood as big as a quarter. From there 
on we found a considerable amount of 
it in one of the tracks. The trail left the 
bamboo and cut over a hill which was 
barren save for a light covering of brush. 
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There was little chance of the tiger’s hid- 
ing in there. 

Up we went and over a razor-like ridge 
and down to the edge of a thicket which 
choked a small cafion. Rather than blun- 
der in, we climbed to a bluff above the 
thicket and began heaving stones into it. 
I could throw a large stone across to the 
other hill, so narrow was the defile. The 
brush was about ten feet high. 

Examining the ground, I cautiously 
crossed above the thicket and made a 
complete circle of the cafion, coming out 
below the lower end and on up to my 
original position on the bluff. The tiger 


| was undoubtedly in the cafion. 


Although there are many tigers in 
South China, not more than two tiger 
hunts a year are staged by foreigners. I 
heard in Canton of a Frenchman who 
staged the last one. His gun, like mine, 
was Chinese and also borrowed; hence he 
did not know the action well enough to 
handle it with speed in an emergency. A 


| tiger killed the man eighty miles north of 
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sure in our shops—Fishing, Duck and Bird Shooting, 
Skeet and Trap Clothing for the discriminating 
sportsman. 

Write us your requirements—we are manufac- 
turers in a position to execute your ideas 


UTILITY GARMENT CORP. 
421-427 Arch St. Philadelphia, Pa. 














Canton. 

The three infantry perched like black- 
birds on a rocky pinnacle and heroically 
refused to budge. A few more rocks did 
nothing to stir his nibs. 

I scanned the brush carefully for the 
big striped devil, but not a leaf moved. 
I had a smoke. The songs of small birds 
rose up to the bluff. If I hadn’t known 
those tracks led into that postage-stamp 
thicket. I would never in the world have 





HE MAN-EATERS OF 
TSAVO starts in January. 











guessed that within a stone’s throw lay a 
badly wounded tiger. The sun rolled across 
the sky with alarming speed. Late after- 
noon came. I became worried. 

The tiger was undoubtedly hard hit, 
else he would not have gone into a thicket 
so close to the scene of the previous night’s 
encounter. I knew I had to leave the in- 
terior for Canton in a few days. It was 
now or never. 

The trail led under the bluff on which 
I stood. After one last hopeful burst of 
rocks into the thicket, I went down the 
trail of tracks and blood, and cautiously 
entered the brush. It was thorny, dry stuff 
which snatched at my shirt and scratched 
my legs below the shorts. 

On the bluff I had noticed the coolness 
of late afternoon. Now sweat rolled down 
my face. I held my rifle well up, muzzle 
down. The only sound as I advanced was 
that of my own making and the chirp of a 
forlorn little bird that jumped from twig 
to twig overhead. The bush grew thicker, 
and I lost the tracks in a jumble of rock 
and twigs. 

I crossed the floor of the cafion and 


| reached the opposite side in great relief. | 


Spins and barrel-rolls couldn't hold a 


| candle to that bit of a jaunt. 


I sat down for a few minutes, When the 
gun barrel no longer shook (yes, shook), 
I walked gingerly along the border and 
started in across the lower end. I knew 
the tiger would charge. 

I stopped and heaved a rock ahead of 
me. Still no tiger. The place was choked 
with brambles and smaller growth. Not 
a breath of air stirred. Insects hummed 
about my head and stuck to my wet head 
like flies to flypaper. From above came 
the tiny chirp of the sparrow. was 
amazed how many objects could look like 
a striped beast. Grass, shadows moving 


| against rocks—all seemed to hold a threat. 


Ten feet more to go, and then I’d be out 
of it—and never again! 

Spat! A Chinese army rifle! I crouched 
down and glanced upward. I thought I 
could hear something in the brush to one 


side. I dared not move. The soldiers on the 
bluff were shouting and running down 
through the jumble of rock above me, | 
stepped out of the cover and nearly fell 
over a tiger! It was lying just inside the 
thicket—dead. 

I was just getting over my scare when 
the soldiers appeared. One of them had 
seen the tiger move just to one side of 
me. It had no doubt been lying on the 
edge of the thicket, directly under us, all 
afternoon. 

My shot the night before had struck a 
front foot, while the shot fired by the 
soldier had entered through the shoulder. 
I doubt if the tiger ever knew what hit 
him. The great beast was so heavy that 
we could not move him. We heaped brush 
over the kill to protect it from vultures, 
which had been circling all afternoon. 

The following morning the coolies and 
I returned and removed the pelt. It was 
a good load for two men in its green con- 
dition. Back at camp, festivities had al- 
ready started. Heavy gongs boomed out 
of the clearing. The dancing immediately 
started. Relays of dancing teams kept it 
up all day. At night villagers began trick- 
ling into the clearing in a steady stream. 

sy midnight I was host to five hundred 
Hakas. 

The cook divided all our food among 
them, for the following day would be our 
last. I had camped on the Pei River nearly 
two weeks. As I sat enjoying the dancing 
of the men I felt well satisfied with the 
python and the tiger. 

After midnight a tiger dance with spears 
resembling pitchforks and double-edged 
swords made a lively scene. The tiger skin 
was draped over two strong coolies wha 
tore up the clearing with their version ci 

a tiger on the rampage. One old man was 
pm at throwing spears into the air and 

catching them by the point before they 
could strike his face. 

3ack in Gen. T. V. Wang’s headquar- 
ters, the tea flowed freely all day. Many 
of the city’s leading dignitaries came to 
view the tiger’s remains, as well as the 
white man. I was told that fourteen women 
and children had been killed and eaten 
by tigers the month before. Perhaps the 
reason the men are seldom attacked is 
because they work in groups in the open 
fields, while the women and children scat- 
ter out in their search for wood and herbs 
in the hills above the city. 

The pelt was presented to the General 
with much ceremony by his two soldiers 
and me, the third soldier having retreated 
to camp before hostilities broke out in the 
thicket. 

There were, said the General, beaming, 
many crocodiles to the south of the Si 
Kiang and on down to the French Indo 
China border; also huge boars that were 
famous throughout all China for their 
flerceness. 

“Of course,” the General shrugged, 

“they are I hunted, because of ban- 
dits, but—” 

I was more interested in finding a job 
than hunting pigs, but one month from 
that date I was in the country of which 
the General spoke. 





Watch the next issue for the ‘‘Nar- 
rowest Escape from Death’’ story. 
It packs a real thrill. 











BELLING THE FOX 
(Continued from page 38) 


seventh fox Jerry and Walt had killed— 
by means of a bell. 

This method of killing foxes may be in- 
troduced as a new sport to the hunting fra- 
ternity of the plains countries of the 
United States and Canada. It might work 
on coyotes, too. I don’t know. 
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Study the fox’s traveling habits in the 
winter, when snow makes tracking easy. 
You will find that a fox will, if not 
pushed, follow ridges and certain types of 
open prairie. After you know what to 
expect, you can count upon a degree of 
success. You won't kill every fox you go 
after, but you'll get a good percentage of 
them. 

Use a good loud-voiced bell, so that even 
when the fox runs the first time he will 
hardly get out of hearing. Follow him 
slowly. Hurrying will greatly reduce your 
chances. When you know the fox is not 
far ahead and there is cover available on 
his probable route, the gunner should run 
in a semicircle along a gully or other 
cover to head the animal off—always tak- 
ing into account the direction of the wind 
carrying your scent. The gunner must 
choose accurately the path the fox will 
take, and the bell man must give the gun- 
ner ample time to do his part. If the fox 
comes along out of range, lie low until 
it passes, and then try to get ahead again. 

Remember that slowness and _ patience 
do it. Just try this method. You’ll wish 
you had known it before. 


UNDER CHURCH AUSPICES 
(Continued from page 37) 


program. However, it very definitely rep- 
resents an interesting forward step in keep- 
ing up with the demands of hunting under 
modern conditions. I, too, am strong for the 
old days, when hunting everywhere was so 
fine and so free. But that doesn’t keep my 
head from telling me that those good old 
horse-and-buggy days are gone. They will 
not come back. And because they will not 
come back, the only way we are destined 
to have hunting in the future is by a con- 
stant development and improvement of 
hunting projects. 

This Plain Church plan is on the right 
track and going in the right direction. It 
may need finishing touches, but those will 
come in time. The plan has been in opera- 
tion for four years ; so it has passed the ex- 
perimental stage. I truly believe that the 
only worth-while hunting of the future in 
thickly settled districts must be under some 
such plan, whereby he who dances pays the 
fiddler. 

We had not seen a single Hungarian dur- 
ing the morning, but in the afternoon, as 
we were going through a stand of corn, a 
bird suddenly flushed in front of me which 
I took to be a young hen pheasant. As it 
swung more at an angle and into a better 
light I saw it was a Hungarian. I could 
easily have killed it, and exclaimed with re- 
gret to Jim. He pointed ahead, and I saw 
the rest of the covey, which had flushed in 
front of him. 

Much to our amazement, the birds 
dropped down at the far end of that same 
cornfield! In getting to them, I was the 
most nimble 50-year-old hunter you ever 
saw. Jim wasn’t in range for the next raise 
—and I was scarcely so—but on a hunt 
you have to take your chances as you find 
them, and I took mine. A great thrill came 
over me as I saw a bird drop out of the 
covey. I pulled on another. They were far 
out now—but I pressed the trigger and 
scored my double, hard chances both, and 
that one thrill was compensation for any 
man’s day. 

Three of the birds had appeared to go 
far to the right and the others straight 
ahead. We followed the three as a starter. 
In one field we passed a man with a husky 
young team in the corn. He asked us not 
to shoot in their vicinity, as it would 
frighten the horses and possibly cause 
them to run away. But he was so darned 
nice about it! Any hunter who reads this 
is familiar with the other kind. 

It was not in our hearts to frighten that 


man’s team for the best covey of Hun- 
garians that ever flew. Fortunately, the 
place we thought our three might be was 
well beyond, and we veered off. I was 
totally unprepared for the first two that 
flushed, and the dogs weren’t near, but I 
saw the third one running in preparation 
for flight and smacked him hard a second 
later as he attempted to clear a tree-top. 
That made three right quickly, and the 
Ohio limit on these birds is only four. 
The two that got away had come 
straight back to the corn where we found 
them first. We turned back in that direc- 
tion. When we'got there, we flushed not 
two, but three. Jim made the prettiest kind 
of a hit on one and knocked it cold, but 
he missed his double, and two birds went 
on. We followed them, and later worked 
back toward where the main bunch had 





gone. On the way we met a man working | 
on the oil line. He was cordial and wished | 


us well. 

As we crossed an old dirt road a car 
came along and stopped. The driver told 
us he had just seen a cock pheasant cross 
the road up yonder. He wished us luck. 
It’s good to hunt where everyone you meet 
wishes you well! 

And the beauty of it was that the terri- 
tory wasn’t a bit overcrowded. In the fore- 
noon we had run across two parties, but 
had veered apart courteously, and there 
was no interference. In the afternoon we 
passed three hunters in one group and one 
single shooter, a land owner who had 
stepped out for an hour to try his luck. 





He, too, had his permit tag tied to his | 
coat. There was less crowding than I | 


have ever seen anywhere else in Ohio so 
early in the season. 

The true test of anything is whether it 
calls you back. Mr. Hullibarger invited us 
to come again, and I want to go. 

At 4 o'clock I was on my way home. 
Jim stayed on a while, as he was deter- 
mined to get another cock pheasant. 

I faced a long drive of a hundred and 
fifty miles. As I had been up early and 
hunted hard, I kept hoping I wouldn’t 
get too sleepy. No one loves good coffee 
better than I, but I never drink it at night. 
Driving along, I came to the conclusion 
that I would reach Wapakoneta in time to 
eat supper and would drink some coffee 
to keep me awake for the balance of the 
long ride home. But I reckoned without 





HEN Charles E? Cox, Jr., 

was serving as an American 
aviator in France, he found time 
to exercise his shotgun occasion- 
ally. “HOME IS THE HUNT- 
ER,” in the January issue, is the 
title of a story by Mr. Cox which 
you will remember. 











the Church. After my good day under the 
auspices of what must be a fine Christian 
congregation, perhaps I shouldn’t have. 

Just two or three miles below Bowling 
Green I passed an old man with a cane 
and a suit-case. I wanted company and 
stopped. When I lifted his grip to put it 
back with the dogs, it was light as a 
feather. I swear I don’t believe it con- 
tained pajamas, much less a tooth brush. 
Certainly the cane was the heavier article 
of the two. 

As the old fellow got into the car he in- 
troduced himself as Brother Kirby. He 
asked me my name, and then “brothered” 
me, and we shook hands. I asked him how 
far he was going, and he said to Memphis. 
He was an old Baptist preacher from 
Tennessee. I told him I could take him as 
far as Dayton. He seemed deeply apprecia- 
tive and said he had planned to put up for 
the night at Dayton anyhow. 





| 








“Tea, Sir?” 
“Tea? Me? No! 
TEACHER’S!”’ 





--»-A GOOD RULE 


to follow, when ordering Scotch whisky, 
is to specify Teacher’s “Highland Cream” 
and make it clear you will be satisfied 


with nothing else. Its rich flavour,delicate 


bouquet and satin smoothness make 

it the “Perfection of Scotch Whisky.” 

Bottled in bond in the United Kingdom 

under government supervision by 

WM. TEACHER & SONS, LTD., GLASGOW 
and LONDON. Established 1830. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES: 


Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY 
IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 


TEACHER’S 


“HIGHLAND CREAM” 
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Christmas Gift 


The closely woven cloth keeps out wind and 
fgg goa | protects against rain. 
In every way a Pendleton Jacket is a 
"natural" for all outdoor sports. Bellows 
back to permit perfect body freedom, zip- 
per front, sleeve, and slide tabs. Slip into 
@ Pendleton at any A. G. Spalding & Bros. 
store, men's shops, department and sport- 
ing goods stores. Pendleton Woolen Mills, 
outdoor werk and play as 


Portland, Oregon. 
Pendleton Jackets. $4.50 to 1] 
$8.50. 
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Pendleton Flannel Shirts 
—every bit as preferred for 
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STOP GUN BORE LEADING 


RIGUT NOW with 


es 7 
Hoppe’s No. 9 
and HOPPE’S 
Cleaning PATCHES 
Or stop metal fouling. And take out 
all firing residue, slick and clean. 
Prevent RUST. . And keep the 
action free- morking with HOPPE’S 
LUBRICATING OIL—specially re- 
fined for guns. . . . FOR CHRIST- 
MAS give HOPPE’S GUN CLEAN. 
ING PACK~—No. 9, Oil, Gun Grease, 
Patches, Guide, in one kit, $1. Buy 
Hoppe’s at your dealer's, or direct. 
Cleaning Guide FREE! 
FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2310 N. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
S4MPLES—Send l0c for trial size No. 9. Oil, 











1 oz. can, lic. Patches, full carton, 25c—-state size. 





GU 
Stocks e Blueing ¢ Boring 


Our new plant is equipped to serve better than ever 
\ few prices 


Stocks, (Blanks) -75 up 
Finished Shot Gun $4.50 up 
Sporter Stocks $8.50 up 
Blueing, Pistols $1.50 up 
FULL DETAILS—FREE—WRITE US 


VANDALIA ARMS CO. 
In the heart of the Walnut District 


NSMITHING 


Vandalia, Ohio 





THE HAWKINS RECOIL PAD 


postpaid 


$1.75 





Give a Hawkins recoil pad for Christmas. 


THE CUSHION PAD CORPORATION 
Box 81 





DUCK CALLERS 


that really do the job. These callers repre- 
sent years of study and experimentation. 
Scraped and tuned double bronze reeds. 
Price $5.00. Order immediately for prompt 
delivery. 


R. W. ELCO 
6142 Brookside Bivd. Kansas City, Mo. 
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| only hope so, that’s 
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Then he turned to me and said, “Brother 
Lytle, are you saved?” 

I told him I sure hoped so. 

“Ah, Brother Lytle,” he said, “if you 


bad, that’s bad. You 


| must look to your soul.” 


A little later he told me that he would 
reach the Pearly Gates before me and that 
he was going to tell all about me and how 
wonderful I had been to pick him up. 
When we reached Wapakoneta, we stopped 
to eat. As we were leaving there he said, 
“Now, Brother Lytle, it’s likely that our 
paths may never cross in this world again, 
and before I leave you I want to know all 
about your soul.” 

I sidestepped a little by telling him that 
I am an Episcopalian, but that I had given 


| a talk last year in a Baptist Sunday-school. 
| With that, Brother Kirby started singing 
| hymns, and he kept it up until our ways 





| yards, 


| risen fully six 





parted. 

At Wapakoneta I ordered my customary 
glass of milk. There wasn't a bit of need 
for coffee. Brother Kirby kept me awake 
all the way. 


A HUNTER KEEPS HIS VOW 
(Continued from page 19) 


Where a few inches of water had covered 
the head of the bar the evening before, it 
was now up to his knees. The river had 
inches during the night, 
and was sweeping along the north side 
of the bar. I could hear the dull splashes 
as the overhanging crusts dropped into 
the water from time to time. 

Guy circled to the left and made his 
way cautiously along the south side of the 
bar. Finally, from downstream about fifty 
he called: “Float the stuff down 
here. It looks O. K.” 

The job was simple, and the three of us 
soon had the stool in place. The boat un- 
loaded, Roland pulled it downstream to a 








Drawing of blind with front and left 
sideboards in place 


| hiding place, while Guy and I dragged the 
| blind up on the bar some twenty yards be- 





low the set. 

Quickly Guy jerked loose the two ropes 
that had bound the willows to the top of 
the box. Beneath lay two folding pieces 
which he lifted and set upright, the pegs 
on the bottoms fitting into slots along the 
front and back rims of the box. A light 
hinged door swung loose at either end. 

The box now stood nearly four feet 
high with its detachable sideboards in 
place. In the growing light I could see 
| that it had been painted, inside and out, a 
| mottled tan and gray. 

Later I took some notes on construc- 
tion details. Three-eighths ply wood had 


Sioux Falls, S. D. | been used throughout, except for the bot- 


tom and the braces. The box itself was 4 
feet long, 2%4 feet wide, and 18 inches 
deep. The sideboards and hinged doors 
were 24 inches high. Screws and bolts 
were used in putting it together. 

The bottom was of % ply wood. All 
bottom joints had been thoroughly cover- 
ed with hot tar before and after the tin 
covering was put on. 


The seats were detachable, fitting into 


. 


slots at the rear and supported at the 
front by a single hinged leg. By removing 
them, a good deal of loose equipment can 
be packed in the box for the trip across 
the river. 

Meanwhile Guy had dragged out two 
rolls of burlap on which long marsh grass 
had been sewed. These he unrolled around 
the box, fastening string loops over hooks 
along the top rim of the sides. The square 
lines of the box disappeared, and the 
marsh-grass covering was held securely 
against the slashing winds that sweep 
across the wide flats of the river bottom. 
Willows were rammed into the sand, 
breaking the sameness of the grass mats 
and adding the appearance of a natural 
clump straggling along the bar. 

I swung open the door and looked in, 
The floor was covered with straw. There 
were hooks along the rim for coats, and 
niches in which gun barrels would rest 
securely as they leaned there in idle mo- 
ments. A snug spot for two duck hunters 
and all the trimmings. But there were 
three of us. 

Guy soon eased my mind on that matter. 
He swung out one door and staked it 
tight. Willows were stuck in the sand at 
the side and rear. An empty shell box 
provided a seat, and presto—three was no 
longer a crowd. 

The hollow echo of guns far up the river 
—the signal that the birds were coming 
in from the cornfields—sent us into the 
blind. There, seated comfortably, sheltered 
from the wind, we searched the dawn- 
tinted sky for ducks. 

We were not a minute too soon, for a 
pair of pintails hurtled over the trees lin- 
ing the south shore and came straight for 
the decoys. Their necks stretched down 
eagerly. I watched them carefully, follow- 
ing the habit of years of testing the faults 
of our covering through the piercing eyes 
of decoying ducks. 

Instantly I was satisfied that they had 
eyes only for the decoys as they coasted 
down, They put on the brakes, wings beat- 
ing in fast, short strokes just above the 
decoys. Simultaneously came the word 
from Guy, “Take ’em!” 

Roland dropped the hen with a clean 
shot, but I had led the drake too far, and 
Guy, shooting the clean-up position, tum- 
bled him an instant later. The season had 
been properly inaugurated. 

Salvos echoed up and down the river 
where other hunters were saluting the 
dawn. High against the pink-tinted sky 
a half dozen flocks sped up and down the 
river, confused and frightened by the 
army of roaring strangers that had in- 
vaded their sandy playground. 

An empty shell carton lay on the floor 
of the blind. I picked it up and, with all 
the flourish of a master of ceremonies, 
polished the side on my coat sleeve, and 
presented it to Guy. 

“In the name of the Platte River duck 
hunters I present this beautiful loving cup 
to you in commemoration of your epochal 
service—” I began, but he cut me short 
with a grin. 

“Sit down, you clown, and shut up!” he 
ordered. “There’s a big flock coming 
straight in!” 


THE OLD WARDEN ON POISON 
(Continued from page 25) 


ders; and sometimes, in some places, now 
and again and once in a while a state 
officer gets the notion that the Federals 
are high-hattin’ him. They got this notion 
in Minnesota, and that made the argu- 
ment and the feelin’ hotter than ever, un- 
til the state officials up there threatened 
to arrest the next Federal man that they 
caught puttin’ out poison. 
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“Whether that threat had anything to 
do with it or not, I don’t know. But I’m 
told that orders went out to quit usin’ 
poison, which is as it should be. So I 
think, leastwise. 

“About the same time that the foresters 
on Federal lay-outs in Minnesota got 
fussed up about rabbits destroyin’ their 
spruce and pine, the lads on the Alleghany 
National Forest down in Pennsylvania got 
all excited about damage done to trees by 
porcupines. I'm told it was pretty bad, all 
right. The porcupine population was good 
and thick. And they'd been girdlin’ a lot of 
trees of all ages and sizes. 

“So somebody from the Forest Service 
goes rappin’ on Biological Survey’s door 
and says, ‘Come up to Pennsylvania and 
clean up our danged porkies.’ The Survey 
takes a supply of poison and goes in and 
teaches CCC boys how to handle it, and 
once more oh, my! 

“Poison for pests hadn’t ever been heard 
of by most sportsmen in Pennsylvania. 
They didn’t like the idea any more than 
folks in Michigan had years before; and 
when a report come in that seemed to 
stand up under investigation that three 
deer had died of poison, it just touched off 
the fireworks. 

“So they dropped poison in Pennsyl- 
yania, and sportsmen last fall threw in 
with the Federals and killed porcupines 
while huntin’ other species and kept tallies, 
and some clubs even offered prizes for 
the biggest number killed. If that works 
out, it'll probably make everybody happy. 

“Next, the scene changes, as some might 
say, back to the Far West. Mind, nobody 
much had kicked on usin’ poison out there. 
But at the American Game Conference in 
1934, Mr. Barker, Game Warden for New 
Mexico, rose up and voted ‘no’ good and 
strong on the use of poison in the mountains 
of that state. On the plains, he said, it was 
O.K. for the Biological Survey to keep it 
up, but in the mountains it was time to 
quit. He said valuable fur-bearers were 
bein’ killed by poison put out for predators, 
but the worst part was that dogs, used in 
lion and bear huntin’, weren’t safe with 
poison strung all about. 

“And a little while after Mr. Barker 
spoke his piece, some folks in irrigation 
districts commenced to write letters to 
editors against the Survey because it had 
done too good a job. It had done such a 
good job on coyotes, the claim was, tbat 
jack-rabbits didn’t have any natural ene- 





HE MAN-EATERS OF 
TSAVO starts in January. 











mies left and in consequence were just 
raisin’ hob with field crops, havin’ moved 
in on ’em sort of unanimous due to the 
drought.” 

_ The Old Warden dropped into second 
lor a steep hill. Brushing at his mustache, 
he grinned at Lew. 

“From there on,” he said, “it’s bound to 
get a little complicated. But one thing seems 
to be clear enough: this is, that the prac- 
tice of usin’ poison in predator control 
don’t set so well in a number of places, and 
I hope the folks have learned the same 
down at Washington and won't insist on 
keepin’ on with it. These kind of fusses 
betwixt state and Federal outfits don’t help 
anybody. We've got to live together, and 
we've got to get along. 

“But behind the fracus in Minnesota is 
somethin’ else besides what you might call 
violent preferences. That's this : what’s the 
relative value of game and timber, any- 
how? If a given area can’t raise both but 
can raise one, which are we goin’ to bet 
on? 

“Forest Service folks say that up in the 


Superior where the snowshoes pestered 
‘em, there ain’t enough folks to do enough 
huntin’ to keep the rabbit population down. 
Well, even so, I wonder did it ever occur 
to anybody that if game was as thick as 
that and if it was talked around somewhat, 
folks who don’t have so much sport close 
to home might get rarin’ to go in there? 
I just wonder. And mightn’t such a thing, 
if it panned out, sort of kill two birds with 
one stone? Keep the rabbit population 
down so’s trees could grow and at the 
same time supply folks with some fun and 
some meat? 

“In Michigan there’s one place that’s got 
the same problem, but on a small scale. 
That’s on the Houghton Lake State Forest 
where, on a few forties, the big rabbits used 
to set and lick their chops and wait for 
the plantin’ crews to quit for the day so’s 
they could go to work on what the boys 
had done. They just couldn’t raise spruce 
or pine on that tract. 

“But the huntin’ was so good that folks 
got to drivin’ a long ways to knock over 
the bothersome rabbits. I disremember how 
many they took out of there the first year 
they tried to keep track, but it was plenty. 
It was so many that the Department of 
Conservation got to figurin’ that if those 
forties could raise that much game, the 
land was producin’ all it could be asked to; 
so they give up the idea of raisin’ pine on 
it at all.” 

They turned on to the gravel road and 
after a moment the Old Warden said: 
“Those are just some of the things, Lew, 
that makes life interestin’ for a hand on a 
job like this.” 

The publisher lighted his 
laughed. 

“And I’ve been thinking all along,” he 
remarked ruefully, “that my business was 
the only one that gave zest to life by pre- 
senting snarls to be untangled!” 


pipe and 


BIG TREES AND BIG FISH 
(Continued from page 23) 


of the big trees, he laughed loudly. 

“You find one over eighty feet in cir- 
cumference,” he snickered, “and I'll eat 
rg: 


3ill was not dismayed. “You'd better 
get yourself some extra-sharp false teeth,” 
he said. 

Guthrie wished us well, and we saddled 
the horses, loaded down the mule and 
started on our quest. 

We rode silently for aBout a mile 
through a dense forest of pines and firs. 
Bill was intently watching for a handker- 
chief he had tied to a tree several years 
before. The marker indicated where we 
should leave the trail and drop down the 
side of a cafion. 

“There it is!” he shouted. 

We reined up. Sure enough, there was 
our long-sought handkerchief, tattered 
and weather-stained. 

“It won’t be long now!” asserted Bill. 

“I don’t see any big trees,” I said. 
“There’s nothing but firs and pines as far 
as I can see.” 

“Be patient, son. The big trees are in 
the bottom of the cafion right over there. 
Let’s go.” 

Suddenly we came upon these monarchs 
of the forest. Hidden, as Bill had said, 
by the dense forest on the side of the 
cafion, the grove was not revealed until 
we rode between rows of large pines. 

One tree stood out. It was Bill’s king 
of all the big trees. Hastily we dismount- 
ed, tied our horses, and ran to the base of 
the stately Sequoia. It was one of half a 
dozen, but easily the biggest. 

Feverishly we ran a tape measure 
around the trunk, as high up from the 
ground as we could hold it. To my sur- 
prise, and to Bill’s, too, because he didn’t 
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have a tape when he was in the grove the 
first time, we found it measured 108 feet, 
nearly 7 feet more at the base than the 
“world’s largest” big tree, the famed 
General Sherman! 

By shadow measurements we calcu- 
lated that the tree was 150 feet high. The 
top evidently had been blown off in a 
storm. But a tree near by, though not so 
big around, we estimated to be 250 feet 
high. We spent an hour or so in the grove, 
taking photographs and counting the other 
giants. There are approximately one hun- 
dred in the grove. They are nearly the 
same size, lending a cathedral-like gran- 
deyr to the forest. 

“Now bring on your big fish,” I told 
Bill. “I'll never question your veracity 
any more.” 

Since our re-discovery of the isolated 
grove, which had not been listed in Forest 
Service records or known except by the 
almost legendary accounts handed down 
by Pioneer Tebbetts, our find has been 
verified officially by Supervisor Cunning- 
ham of the Sequoia National Forest, in 
which the grove is located. The giant of 
the grove has taken its place among the 
historic “largest of all living things” of 
California and has been christened the 
General Robert E. Lee as a gesture of 
respect to Mrs. Calkins, whose father 
served under the immortal military leader. 

Forest Service officials have promised 
that by another vacation-time a trail will 
be built up the creek from Bear Meadows, 
making a trip on horseback from the end 
of the motor highway to the grove a mat- 
ter of less than a day. 

So much for the big-tree part of our 
narrative. And if you think the big-fish 
part is anti-climax, you ought to have 
been with us! 

Although we lost our way trying to ride 
up the creek from Bear Meadows, we 
found it easy enough to go back that way, 
saving the long, hard trip around by Pow- 
derhorn. Retracing our way down the 
trail to the Kern River, we crossed the 
rickety bridge and continued up the right 
side of the cafion on a rocky, steep but 
marvelously scenic trail. 

In a few hours we were in camp, just 
above the gorge, on the only sand flat on 
the river’s edge for many miles. Located 
between Durrwood and _ Peppermint 


| Creeks, it was truly a beauty spot. 


WAS for getting into action as soon 

as we had arrived, but Bill counseled 
me to wait until nearer dark. It was then 
mid-afternoon. 

“You'll only snag a few little ones in 
the daytime,” he said. “The big ones don’t 
strike until the sun gets out of the cafion.’ 

I practiced casting into a deep pool in 
front of the camp for almost an hour. 
Although I got a few rises, I didn’t hook 
a single fish. But that evening! 

Climbing over boulders, feeling our way 
carefully along narrow ledges, hanging on 
to projecting tree branches and rocks, Bill 
and I slowly made our way downstream 
about half a mile to where he said the best 
fishing began. Soon the gorge became so 
narrow and steep that we couldn't walk 


|along the edge. Bill stepped down into 


the water, and I followed suit. Boy, was 
it cold! But it was only up to our waists; 
so we sloshed boldly across to the other 
side, where a rocky ledge furnished us 
foothold. 

Sooner or later I had to slip. Down I 
went in water that was over my head. 
Coming up spitting, I joyfully discovered 
that I was still hanging on to my rod. 

“Now that you’ve soaked yourself and 
your leader,” laughed Bill, “we're ready 


| to fish.” 


Bracing myself on the slippery rock that 
jutted out into a stretch of white water, I 


‘tied on a Black Gnat, size 14, that Bill had 


recommended. Several casts at the boiling 
edge of the roaring torrent failed to snare 
any of the speckled beauties. Meanwhile 
Bill had hooked and landed a fine trout 
that put up a swell battle and was found 
to be close to two pounds in weight. 

“Cast upstream a bit,” advised Bill, 
“and let your line belly out a little. You'll 
get a strike on the arc.” 

I followed his advice. Did I get a strike! 
It hit like a steelhead, and stayed on about 
as long as one. I tried again. This time 
I hooked him. Luck was with me, and the 
battler headed upstream. I gained line 
and, reeling in carefully, soon had him 
beached. It seemed like half an hour be- 
fore he gave up, but Bill said it was only 
five minutes. 

“Look at this baby!” I shouted to Bill. 
“Bet he’s two feet long!” 

Bill laid it on his basket. It measured 
slightly over 16 inches and was fat, too. 
A real Kern River trout, which is a dis- 
tinct species, characterized by black spots 
along its entire length. A native to that 
river from time immemorial, his ances- 
tors had darted up and down the stream, 
spawned in the tiny side creeks and gone 
the way of all trout, fulfilling their desti- 
nies or dying of old age. 

Planting is not necessary in the upper 
Kern. The gorge furnishes fine protec- 
tion for the larger trout, and the small 





HE MAN-EATERS OF 
TSAVO starts in January. 











creeks protect the fry from bigger fish. 
Nature’s wisdom in perpetuating the spe- 
cies is seen at its best in the Kern. 

Two more fell for my Black Gnat. One 
was almost as big as the first. The other 
ran about 14 inches. Both put up dandy 
battles. 

Bill and I continued to fish downstream. 
We tried out the riffles, pools and runs, 
and got several strikes, but failed to hook 
any more. Near where Peppermint Creek 
drops into the Kern, at the foot of the 
falls, we decided the big ones would be 
lying. Ages upon ages that tiny stream 
had fallen down the sheer granite cliff from 
the meadow above. Giant firs and pines 
abounded there. 

“You ought to hike up Peppermint 
some time,” said Bill. “It’s pretty tough, 
but worth it. And you'd be surprised at 
the big trout up there.” 

I wanted to know how they got up 
such a high falls. 

“It’s a cinch they weren't planted,” he 
said. 

Dark was coming on. Just beyond the 
foaming, surging water where the creek 
flowed into the river, we found a deep 
pool, lined with boulders, upon which we 
could stand to cast. I cast the Gnat several 


‘times, but failed to get a rise. Then I tried 


some lighter flies. Sometimes the un- 
orthodox will bring strikes, I reasoned. 

Bill meanwhile had landed one about 
18 inches long. Upon opening it up, he 
discovered a silvery sort of bug the fish 
had been feeding on. It was like a grub, 
probably bottom feed. 

“T’ve got an idea,” 
places soon.’ 

He got some tinfoil from a package of 
cigarettes and wrapped some of it around 
the body of a No. 12 Blue Upright which 
had lost most of its hackles. I was forced 
to admit that the result looked somewhat 
like the bug found in the trout’s stomach. 

“Here. Try this.” He handed me the 
fly. 

i cast at the edge of the riffle on the 
far edge of the pool, and no sooner had 
my fly settled in the water than I had a 
ferocious strike. 


Bill said. “We'll go 
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'” 


“Attaboy!” Bill cried. “Keep your tip 
up! Take it easy!” 

In fifteen minutes the trout was belly 
up and had been gilled. Fat as a bass, he 
was more than 18 inches long and weighed 
at least 3 pounds. 

We took four more apiece out of that 
one pool and then decided to call it a day. 
None was as big as my prize, but they 
were all of nice eating size, lively and full 
of fight. 

The sun was now behind the peaks, and 
darkness was setting in rapidly. Since we 
had no desire to fall into the river after 
dark, we carefully retraced our steps and 
found a tiny trail on the opposite side. 

I've just heard from Bill. He says he’s 
had a report of another big tree, not far 
from the grove we discovered, and wants 
to know whether or not I’m interested. 

I told him. 


RACING DEER 
(Continued from page 31) 


in several cities in California in conjunc- 
tion with greyhound racing. On these 
tracks a horse and rider always fol- 
lowed the deer to make sure they would 
put forth their best effort. 

This was necessary because of the moodi- 
ness of the animals, You could never tell 
when one or more of them would take a 
notion to take it easy if the horse was 
not behind them. However, they are not 
afraid of the horse, for at the end of 
the race they stop and walk up to have 
the leash attached, or start investigating 
all near-by objects to appease their intense 
curiosity. 

After many attempts a police whistle 
was adopted as a method of starting. It 
was also found that the deer would not 
race during the heat of the day. They 
preferred the early morning or evening. 

Chief, a stag, responded to the instruc- 
tions more quickly than Ethel, Fannie, 
June and Bessie. Also, he is faster than 
the others, having been clocked at 31 
seconds for the quarter mile. He is quite 
often a winner, although the others all 
have their turns. 

Mrs. Timm cites one incident which 
shows the intelligence of the deer. While 
on a trial run at a race-track in Sacra- 
mento one of the does hurt her head on 
a piece of wire which was protruding 
from the fence. That night, when the races 
were run, Ethel would race until she came 
to the place where she was hurt, and 
then she would jump the fence. After 
crossing the inside field and jumping the 
fence on the opposite side of the track, 
she would go back to her starting stall, 
ready for the next race. 

It was found that deer are very fond 
of tobacco. After they become acquainted 
with strangers they will, when opportunity 
presents itself, poke their noses into per- 
sons’ pockets, looking for tobacco, They 
will take an entire pack of cigarettes and 
eat them as fast as they can. 

The deer will readily make friends with 
a dog. It is advisable to have a dog 
around the training quarters, for he seems 
to give the deer a feeling of security. 

In some of their ways they resemble 
a dog. They do not sweat, but pant like 
a dog. When their anger is aroused, the 
hair on the nape of the neck stands 
straight up. So does the dog’s. They will 
lick your hand when showing affection. 

It was found the best food for them was 
oats mixed with mill-run. Salt should al- 
ways be handy, for it is vitally necessary 
to their good health. They are very fond 
ot oak leaves. 

During the training period apples can 
be used as rewards. Deer will do almost 
anything to get an apple. 

Housing the deer was found to be very 


important. A circular pen was the most 
satisfactory. A roundhouse for their shel- 
ter was absolutely necessary, because 


when the deer became frightened they 
never stopped to find a door. They leaped 
straight ahead, bumping the wall and 
sometimes injuring themselves. Three 
doors were put in the roundhouse, making 
it possible for them to see an opening no 
matter which way they started. 

When the fawns were brought from 
Oregon, it was necessary to feed them 
with a bottle for ninety days. Some of 
them refused to take the bottle at first; 
so the milk was given them through the 
ose by pouring it through a small fun- 
nel into a nostril. Goat’s milk agreed with 
them better than any other. 

In one respect they were like a human 
baby. It was necessary to give them help 
in cutting their teeth by rubbing their 
gums. The training period was started 
soon after they were weaned from the bot- 
tle. At about seven weeks they begin to 
lose their spots. 

Deer have lice. Sheep dip is the best 
remedy for this pest, although the deer 
object to taking a bath in it. The one 
disease they are most likely to catch is 
calf diptheria, and it is very fatal. 

All the deer were found to be very 
jealous. If you petted one, the others came 
running to get their share of the atten- 
tion. When they become excited and 
nervous, they can be quieted by brushing 
their hair down with a stiff brush. 

Leg bones of the deer are very brittle, 
but they heal rapidly when bri ken, Bessie 
crushed one of her legs. In six weeks it 
was healed and as good as new, although 





Deer like to be groomed 


it had been so badly broken that Mr. and 
Mrs. Timm thought she would never run 
again. No human aid is necessary to 
heal broken bones. The deer will not 
allow it. Nature has its own peculiar 
ways of taking care of its children. 

Deer’s hoofs must be kept trimmed, or 
they will grow so long that the deer cannot 
walk. When they are running wild, they 
no doubt keep them trimmed down by 
rubbing against rocks, 

The fastest the deer have been clocked 
for the quarter mile is 31 seconds. This 
means that the tamed creatures cover the 
distance at an average speed of more 
than 42 feet a second. This is not so fast 
as the record time of a running horse or 
a hound. The fastest record for a running 
horse is 1 minute and 32.8 seconds for a 
mile. This is an average of 22.2 seconds 
for a quarter mile. Hounds have been 
clocked at 25 seconds for a quarter mile. 

3ut race-horses are pushed to get every 
ounce of speed out of them by a jockey, 
who just has to win that big purse. Grey- 
hounds are urged on by the desire to 
catch that rabbit, which always is just 
a few feet in front of them. On the other 
hand, the deer have never been crowded 
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by the horse and rider to their maximum 
speed. Just how fast the deer can actually 
run is not known, but it is believed that 
they can, when pressed hard, run faster 
than a horse or a hound. 


NOW, IN PANAMA 
(Continued from page 33) 
territory through which to hike far. 

About noon I began to climb into the 
hills, crossing ridge after ridge and dip- 
ping into steamy valleys between. I was 
in good condition, neither overheated nor 
particularly tired, when I dropped into a 
saucer-shaped valley which seemed cut 
off from all air movement. The trail fol- 
lowed around the base of the rim for sev- 


|} eral hundred yards and then abruptly 


climbed over the ridge. 

A fit of faintness came over me before 
[ had gone half the distance. By the time 
I came to the ascent I was seeing black, 
my knees were weak, and only the ex- 
ercise of will-power pushed me up toward 
the ridge line. That steep climb of perhaps 
two hundred feet should have finished 
me, but instead of growing weaker I re- 
covered so fast that I discarded my inten- 
tion to rest on the summit and continued 
steadily on to the river. Nor did I feel 
any effects or have a repetition of the ex- 
perience until the afternoon, when the 
same valley nearly brought me down 
again. That was my first experience of 


| being “gassed” in the jungle, a far more 


common occurrence than most realize. 
The river was a lovely place—clear 
water, sandy beaches, rocky shoals, deep 
pools with heavily jungled banks but with 
plenty of room to throw a fly. I rigged up 
my trout tackle and cast a Royal Coach- 
man into the riffles at the head of the first 
pool. There was a swirl, a splash, a flash 
of red and silver, and back came my line 
minus the fly. This was altogether too 
good to be true. Trout in a place like 
this ! It couldn’t be—but if not trout, what? 
The next cast was a repetition of the 
first. My snells were rotten from rust. 
Hastily I cut the gut from my last Coach- 
man and threaded the fly direct to the 
leader. This time it held, and after a fine 
tussle I brought in a handsome 11-inch 
something. The color scheme was gener- 
ally correct: a red streak along the lower 
sides, a silver belly, olive-mottled back 


| with red-centered blue spots plentifully 


distributed. But—it was not a trout. Its 


| shape was more like that of a herring. 


In a sense my day was spoiled, but 
nevertheless I spent another hour at the 
river and caught about twenty of these 


| fish, They hit the fly savagely, like bass, 


almost always coming clear of the water 
on the strike, and they fought as savagely 
as any trout, finally coming in belly up 
and almost dead. They were fine game 
fish, whatever they were; but again, they 


| were not trout. I never went back. 


Atlantic-side fishing is, however, poor 
stuff compared with what we find in the 
great Gulf of Panama on the Pacific side. 
After my first trip offshore out of Balboa, 
I never wet a line in the Atlantic again. 
Fishing, which up to this time had been 
a recreation and a mildly exciting sport, 


| now became an obsession—a druglike 


| habit demanding satisfaction at least twice 


'a month. I graduated into the class of 


fishermen who demand having their backs 
broken, their hands crippled, their legs, 
arms and shoulders strained—the idiots 
who do not think they are having a fight 
if they can stay in the boat without both 
feet braced against the gunwale. 

From June until October the Panama 
fisherman’s objective is sailfish. His hope 
is for a black marlin. Only half a dozen 
| of the latter have been taken so far, how- 


| ever; so we can write him off herewith. 
| For that matter, it is only within the last 


six or seven years that sailfish have been 
caught, and the story of their discovery 
is an interesting little tale in itself. 

In the old days most boats fished around 
the inshore islands, Taboga and Tabo- 
guilla, and then reeled in lines for a fast 
passage to the Pearl Islands group, thirty 
miles offshore. It was considered fruitless 
to waste time trolling across the interven- 
ing deep water. But one day some fisher- 
man was too sleepy or too lazy or too 
something to reel in his line, and lo! the 
first sailfish was taken. Nowadays the 
objective is that same deep water, beyond 
Taboguilla and inshore from the Pearls. 

Fishing begins on leaving Balboa. Bait 
must be had, and for our sailfish we need 
mackerel-belly strips and lots of them too, 
for the dolphin are going to ruin many 
a well-sewn bait. Mackerel will be found 
almost anywhere, but the best and quick- 
est way to get them is to head for the 
place where sea birds are feeding or 
where a fleet of native fishing boats ride 
at anchor. The birds are never wrong, 
and the nativ es seldom so. 

A No. 2 spoon on a steel wire leader, the 
boat making six to eight miles an hour, 
and the mackerel located—let her rain, let 
her shine. There is sport to be had and 
usually no limit to the number of fish to 
be caught. He is splendidly game, the 
mackerel—fast as light, savage on the 
strike and fighting like a demon all the 
way in. If sailfish and marlin fought 
pound for pound like a mackerel, no man 
would ever have taken one on hook and 
line. They will run from two to ten pounds 
inshore, and twice that big around the 
Pearl Islands. 

And do not forget Lesson No. 1 of 
mackerel fishing: never put your finger 
in a mackerel’s mouth! His teeth will 
strip it to the bone if, indeed, he doesn’t 
take it entirely off 

It is a rare thrill to see a fine 10- 
pounder cross from the side like a streak 
of light, going so fast that you feel the 
smash even before your eye has caught 
up with him. Before you have reacted to 
sock the hook home, the fish is away be- 
yond the boat on the other side, with line 
going out like water in spite of the drag. 


HEN comes the battle—not long, be- 

cause you are only fishing for bait. 
You horse him in with straining arms and 
bended back, a shameful way to treat so 
fine a fish. I tried it once with a 5-ounce 
bass rod and 6-thread line on a casting 
reel. Some were caught, but the experi- 
ment ended with all my spoons and half 
my line lost and the rod broken. The speed 
of the boat and savagery of the fish were 
too much for such light tools. 

Now that we have our bait, we are 
ready for sail. The ideal rig, as I see it, 
calls for a 9-ounce tip, 300 yards of 15- 
thread on a drag-equipped reel, 10 feet 
of piano wire, well swiveled, with a No. 
12 Sobey hook attached to a 10-inch steel 
snell. The bait is a 14-inch tapered strip 
of mackerel belly, the upper end sewn 
to the swivel at the end of the leader. The 
sewing of the bait is an art, because it 
must be done in such a manner that it 
will not twirl when being trolled. Thirty 
feet behind the boat are a couple of teas- 
ers, the livelier the better. Our baits go 
thirty to a hundred feet behind the teasers. 

Half the success in sailfishing depends 
on seeing the fish. Sometimes ‘he shows 
away to one side, sometimes we spot him 
up ahead, sometimes he first appears di- 
rectly behind the baits; but commonly he 
is discovered near the teasers. Neither 
does he always show above the surface. 

Once, when passing through a huge 
school of porpoise, I watched two sailfish 
follow, deep down beneath the teasers, for 
nearly ten minutes and did not realize that 
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they were sails until a change of light 
revealed them. Then I yanked my bait 
up, jerked it around in a most outragecus 
manner, and shortly thereafter was fight- 
ing the biggest sailfish I ever caught. 

Not only the sailfish like the mackerel 
bait; the dolphin love it. Many times 
your heart will stop still as you feel a 
gentle strike. You let the line run out as 
you count ten slowly, you lower the tip 
and—sock! But instead of a blue sail, up 
comes a lovely green and yellow rain- 
bow, huge of head and marvelously fast. 
What a sight against the deep-blue sea! 

Out goes your line, the brake gets hot, 
the rod bends and strains. You stop him 
at last, and into the air he goes—again 
and yet again. Enjoy this well, for it will 
never be the same after you have hooked 
your first sail. 

In he comes at last, the gaff is ready, 
it’s all over but the shouting, and then— 
out of the water and away. Twenty, fifty, 
a hundred yards of line swept off the reel 
before the drag can turn him. And so it 
goes. Perhaps he gives up in fifteen min- 
utes—perhaps he runs it out in spectacular 
leaps and dashes for forty-five. Perhaps 
he weighs five pounds—or maybe he tips 
the scales at forty. No matter which, he 
is a noble warrior, a beautiful fish and 
game to the very last gasp. 

Why does the sailfish inoculate us with 
contempt for all the others? I have had 
a number of dolphin outfight any sailfish 
I ever caught. I recognize the dolphins’ 
beauty, their courage, strength and speed, 
the marvelous color spectacle they present 
in the mad battle—but they chew up my 
sailfish baits, and they waste my sailfish 
time. To me, they are just a nuisance. 


AR off to the side we see the birds 

working and white splashes dot the 
surface. We head that way and discover a 
large school of porpoise. Soon we are 
among them, but waste scant time admir- 
ing their effortless speed as they race 
alongside, under and around the boat. 

At this point we shift baits, breaking 
out a big silver spoon or a white feather 
jig. The first bait hardly hits the water 
when it is taken. A terrific strike jerks 
the rod, the line rips off the reel at a 
terrible rate, the brake is tightened almost 
to the limit—but still the line sweeps out. 
One hundred—two hundred—two hundred 
and fifty! It must be stopped. 

Feet braced—back straightened—both 
arms straining to the full! The fish is 
turned at last, and slowly—dh, so slowly— 
you pump him in, Run after run. Cramps 
in the hands, kinks in the back—even 
your legs are aching when finally the 
gaff sinks into that dynamic chunk of 
fighting speed and muscle. And you have 
your first tuna, the most desperate battler 
of them all. 

Of all the fish that swim the sea there 
is none that gives a greater impression 
of combined speed and power. He is solid 
meat, built along the lines of a torpedo 
and with just about the same explosive 
action. The savagery of his strike is. sec- 
ond only to that of the barracuda, and his 
power on the run is absolutely supreme. 

I once fished with a chap who wanted 
to hand-line a tuna. He was a big man, 
weighing nearly two hundred pounds. 
Seated on the fish box with feet braced 
against the wall of the cockpit, he threw 
out his line and, just in case he should 
drop the spindle, took a turn of the line 
around his wrist. Suddenly he yelled, lost 
his seat, started right over the stern of 
the boat and hung there, spread-eagled, 
one hand gripping the stanchion, the other 
dripping blood where the line was cutting 
into his wrist. 

We caught that tuna. It weighed only 
thirty pounds. 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Light vs. Heavy Salt-Water Tackle 


ALT-WATER angling, from purely 

the sporting side, is a very new 

game. One has only to consult the 

rather short list of books on salt- 
water fishing to discover that such is the 
case. Whereas anything like a complete 
fresh-water angling library would fill 
many book cases, a salt-water sporting 
library would consist of probably a couple 
of shelves at the most, and inspection 
would indicate that by far the majority of 
these salt-water books have been written 
during the last fifteen years. 

The pioneer salt-water sportsmen soon 
became aware that there were distinct 
cleavages in the camp. Some became ad- 
vocates of tuna and swordfishing. Some 
clung to the bounding tarpon. Others took 
delight only in the rushing bonefish or the 
smashing tactics of the barracuda. It be- 
came evident within a very short time that 
the salt-water fishermen, and especially 
those in Florida and California waters, 
were split into two groups—the heavy- and 
the light-tackle advocates. 

The controversy on heavy vs. light 


By Julian Wm. Feiss 


tackle has been going on for years. As time 
passed, it became evident that the heavy- 
tackle advocates were gaining ground and, 
except for the various fishing clubs and a 
comparatively few enthusiasts, most fish- 
ing in Florida waters is now distinctly in 
the heavy-tackle class. 

What is meant by heavy tackle? Most 
club specifications state that heavy tackle 
consists of a rod of one piece with de- 
tachable butt, with a tip of either solid 
wood or split cane. The rod length is not 
less than 6 feet 9 inches over all, with 
tip seated in the butt, and the tip weight 
does not exceed 16 ounces. The line should 
not exceed the standard 24-thread linen 
with a maximum dry breaking strain of 
66 pounds. The leader should not exceed 
15 feet in length and the double line should 
not be more than 15 feet, also. There are 
no restrictions on reel, hook, bait, sinker, 
harness or butt rest. 

Light-tackle specifications stipulate that 
the rod length should be not less than 6 
feet over all, with tip seated, and the butt 
length must not exceed 14 inches. The tip 


length should be not less than 5 feet and 
weight should not exceed 6 ounces. The 
line should be a standard 9-thread linen 
line with a maximum breaking strain when 
dry of not more than 26 pounds. Here, too, 
there are no specifications on reel, hook, 
bait, sinker, harness or butt rest. 

It should be pointed out that a number 
of sport fishermen use what is today called 
“intermediate tackle.” Such an outfit would 
consist of, say, a 10-ounce tip with 12- 
thread line. This is an attempt at com- 
promise and it should be pointed out that 
it is a very sane way of approaching the 
light- and heavy-tackle problems. Let us 
see first what are the advantages of heavy 
tackle, and then its disadvantages. Of 
course, I realize only too well that indi- 
vidual circumstances alter cases and that 
it would be impossible to make recom- 
mendations as applied to all waters. My 
fishing has been done principally in 
Florida, so I am discussing the question 
largely from the standpoint of my experi- 
ences in those waters. 

To use heavy tackle means, as a rule, 


When you “sock” the hook home on a rip-snorting old tarpon, there is great danger of wrecking tackle that is too light 
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that the angler will land a good-sized fish, | 
provided he plays it with ordinary skill. 

This does not always apply to smaller | 
fish, but more about that subsequently. | 
Heavy tackle also means that, usually, an 
average fisherman will secure a good catch 
if the fish are biting. Heavy tackle means 
quick hauls, more fish and less danger of 
line breakage and rod breakage. The 
heavy-tackle angler has a reasonable ex- 
pectancy of landing anything he hooks into 
from ten to more than a hundred pounds, 
especially with the modern reel with dou- 
ble-action drags and adjustable tension ap- 
paratus. Furthermore (and one of the most 
important points in salt-water angling), 
the heavy-tackle fisherman has a reason- 
able chance of setting his hook in the hard 
mouth of a big marlin or tarpon on the 
first strike, as his rod is heavy, his line is | 
strong and there is little danger of break- | 
age as he “socks” the hook home with a 
strike that would shatter a light rod. Let 
us list the advantages of heavy tackle: 

1. Requires less skill than light tackle 
on the average fish caught. 

2. With heavy tackle, it is possible to 
haul in fish quickly and as this cuts down | 
the playing time, large catches are pos- 
sible. In some waters, such as Bimini, the 
time element is an important factor. A 
quick oe cuts down on of | MOISTURE- 
a catch being torn to pieces by the sharks 
which infest those nah . : | PROOF! 

3. The strength of the tackle insures | tiie » 
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THE “38” PLAYBOAT 


can be had in either single or 
twin screw—has large forward 
toilet with enormous locker space 
—four deep-spring comfortable 
berths in cabin—large open gal- 
ley with sink, stove and icebox— 
aft cockpit nearly 16 feet long— 
canopy shortened for fishing. 
Speeds to 35 miles per hour. 
Diesel power is available. 


HESE five points must be borne in 

mind, but there is another side to the 
question. The heavy-tackle fisherman un- 
consciously assumes that each fish he 
catches will weigh more than the test of his 
line. Actually, this is seldom the case ex- 
cept in waters where anglers are deliber- 
ately fishing for broadbill, tuna or big mar- 
lin. The average fish caught off Florida 
waters during the winter months, when by | 
far the greater number of people are fish- 
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, certainly would not exceed twenty : 
pounds. Kingfishing is perhaps as sporty THE NEW MATTHEWS “38” PLAYBOAT IS READY! 
fishing as exists in salt water, but if the And what a boat this new 1936 model is for Southern fishing this winter! Acclaimed 
angler uses heavy tackle, as about ninety by sportsmen everywhere as the finest off-shore hull built in America. Thirty-eight 
per cent of them do, it becomes merely a | feet ten inches of husky rugged cruiser that will take anything that comes along— 
contest to see who can get the most fish the finest in Matthews’ 46 years of building quality boats. 


into the boat. With heavy tackle, the king- The “38” Playboat is but one of the 21 different Matthews cruisers in “38”, “46” 


fish is helpless. Gone are his gigantic rushes | and “50” footers. Send today for general catalogue of ‘America’s Finest Cruisers.” 
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tackle fisherman who angles for the 320 Bay Side, Port Clinton, Ohio 

Florida kingfish is losing all the glory of “Wherever You Cruise . .. You'll Find A Matthews” 
one of the most thrilling sports of the sea. 
The same applies to the dolphin, as well 
as other salt-water game fish which, on 
light tackle, tax the skill of the best 
anglers. With smaller fish I have often 
seen heavy-tackle fishermen strike, hook 
their fish and then pull the hook from the | 
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mouth. This I have always considered a RICHARDSON Always Better! 
cruel and foolish procedure. ROD AND REEL CO. : 
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tages of heavy tackle. 

1. Heavy tackle means less sport for the 
majority of fish caught. 

2. Heavy tackle frequently results in the 
loss of smaller fish caused by pulling the 
hook loose from the mouth. 

3. Heavy tackle is frequently cumber- 
some and clumsy to handle. Sometimes it 
balances poorly and, on the whole, is tire- 
Some to use. 

4. The extensive and continued use of 
heavy tackle tends to deplete the fish- 
ing in a given area, as there is certainly 
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ever sold in stores ay by 
agents. Write today for full information sent free 
es State St., Marshall, Michigen 
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Send for Catalog 

THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO. 

575 Lyell Avenue Rochester, N.Y. 
All through the closed season, by making beautiful 
flies, nymphs, streamers, and other lures; also your 
favorite types of leader. My book, ““Making and 
Using Flies and Leaders has brought pleasure and 
suecess to thousand Beautifully illustrated and 
hound. Gives over 800 patterns. Price $2.00 deliver- 
ed. Complete list of fly 
and leader materials 2] ‘Oo. 


8065-1 Grand River Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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some danger of fishing out good waters. 

Having discussed the advantages and 
disadvantages of heavy tackle, the tyro 
fisherman would immediately assume that 
the reverse would be true as regards light 
tackle. Actually this is not entirely the 
case. Light tackle has strong points cer- 
tainly, but there are disadvantages to light 
tackle that are frequently overlooked by 
the sportsmen who advocate its use. In this 
respect, allow me to state that I am a 
light-tackle fisherman, but in no respect 
am I blind to its disadvantages. The crux 
of the matter is: If you prefer the sport 
of angling to that of catching fish, then 
| become a Jight- tackle fisherman. It has 
| been said, “The sport of fishing varies in- 


| versely as the weight of the tackle.” To 














placed in a little more than three quarts 
of water. No heat or sunlight was ap- 
plied. At the end of six days, various 
dilutions of this concoction of dead leaves 
were tried out on 15 brook trout. In a 
25 per cent solution, the fish showed un- 
mistakable signs of “passing out of the 
picture” within ten minutes and had to be 
removed. When a 10 per cent solution was 
used, the fish grew very restless within 
ten minutes and they had to be taken out 
at the end of an hour and a quarter in 
order to save them. When the fish were 
put in a 2% per cent solution, one or two 
had died within less than 5 hours, several 
had turned on their backs and the balance 
were in evident distress. 

It seems quite apparent therefore that, 





Oh well, no one would have believed me anyway! 


a large extent, at least, this is very true. 

Light tackle means that the average 
| fisherman will require more skill to land 
| his fish and, furthermore, more time will 
be consumed in doing so. Consequently he 
will have a smaller catch. However, this 
is compensated for by the fight that is ob- 

ined from even the smaller fish and in 
pws minds of most sportsmen, this alone is 


| sufficient to warrant the use of light tackle. 


It should be pointed out also that a num- 
ber of smaller fish can be landed with less 
physical effort on light tackle than on 
| heavy tackle. This seems like a paradox 
but it is true. There will be considerably 
less danger of pulling a hook loose from 


roken parts | 2 fish and, still more interesting, a fight- 


| 


ing fish will often leap and jump himself 
to death on light tackle when, eon heavy 
tackle, he would be pulled into the boat 
alive and kicking. Let us list the advan- 
| tages of light tackle: 

1. More sport per fish caught. 

2. More real skill required on the part 


| of the angler. 


3. Fewer fish caught for the time de- 
voted to fishing and this means a tendency 
| towards conservation. 

4. The tackle is very easy to handle and 
a fish can be brought to the boat with, 
less effort than would be the case with 
heavy tackle. 

(To be concluded) 


DEAD LEAVES 


T this season of the year, large quan- 
tities of dead leaves fall and are 
blown into streams and lakes. In the case 
of large bodies of water and those having 
a strong flow of current, such leaves do 
little if any harm. In small ponds, how- 
ever, they can, and sometimes do, cause 
| considerable harm to fish life, as shown 
by tests made by the U. S. Bureau of 
| Fisheries’ division of scientific inquiry at 
|the Holden, Vermont, fish-cultural sta- 
| tion. 
| For example, about two handfuls of 
i freshly fallen leaves, mostly maple, were 





because of the acid condition produced in 
the water, fish culturists and others in- 
terested in the conservation of game fishes 
should guard against the accumulation of 
dead leaves in small, still waters. 

Further than that, it is only reasonable 
to suppose that what kills game fish is 
also going to kill the smaller fish and 
other animal life upon which they feed. 
So, no matter how you look at it, too 
many dead leaves are a likely source of 
trouble. 


FISHING CONTEST IN 
DECEMBER 


HE date of publication of this issue 
witnesses the closing of a few more 
Classes in the Fretp & Stream Annual 
Prize Fishing Contest. November Ist 
marked the closing date of the Lake Trout, 
Tuna and Marlin Classes. Contestants in 
these three Classes, however, still have 
until December Ist to file their affidavits 
with the Prize Fishing Contest Editor. 
The Classes and Divisions which closed 
on October Ist were the Brook and Brown 
Trout Classes and the Eastern Division of 
the Rainbow-Steelhead Class. December 
Ist will mark the closing date of the ma- 
jority of Classes and Divisions—namely, 
the Small-Mouth Black Bass Class, the 
Northern Division of the Large-Mouth 
Black Bass Class and the Muskalonge, 
Great Northern Pike, Wall-Eyed Pike, 
Striped Bass, Channel Bass, Bluefish and 
Weakfish Classes. 
The Intermediate, Southern and Florida 
Divisions of the Large-Mouth Black Bass 
Class will remain open until January Ist, 





A Service to Our Readers 


THs department is the - ler’s own for 
the discussion of everything concern- 
ing fresh and salt water sh and fishing. 
New methods and kinks valuable to other 
fishermen are welcomed for publication. 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 
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1936, which marks the final closing date— 
except for the filing of affidavits in those 
three Divisions—of the 1935 Fretp & 
SrrEAM Prize Fishing Contest. Such be- 
ing the case, those of you who still hope 
to win a prize in this year’s Contest had 
better get busy. 

Of course, the fishing season is about 
over in most of our Northern states and 
Canada, but the Southerners still have a 
good chance to compete for some of the 
$3055 worth of prizes being offered in the 
Contest. 

We would like to get some more entries 
from the Juniors, too, and we want to re- 
mind our boy and girl readers that there 
is $100 worth of prizes waiting for them. 

Since the Rules and Conditions of the 
Contest are not published in this issue, we 
will be very glad indeed to send copies to 
all interested readers and to furnish any 
and all information which they may desire 
regarding the Contest. All inquiries should 
be addressed to the Prize Fishing Contest 
Editor. 


WHAT A DOLPHIN! 


HREE tremendous bull dolphin were 

fighting for the teaser—huge shapes, 
purple and green, flashing in the wake of 
the boat. Excitedly reeling our baits up to 
the teasers, we angled for the strikes. 
Wham—there they’ were! Man alive, I 
had mine and away he went—100, 200, 
300, 400 feet of line tearing off the reel, 
which screamed in protest as the 600-foot 
mark was reached. Then out he came, 
huge, bristling, great bull head shaking. 
One leap succeeded another. For forty 


x Be 
Jack Gore and his 61-pound dolphin 


minutes we fought—long runs, flashing 
leaps, throbbing line. 

Fitz, who was fishing beside me, had 
lost his dolphin and rebaited. Suddenly 
he whooped, “Look out! Shark !”—and 
began reeling in madly. The shark slashed 
at his bait, missed as it was jerked from 
him, stopped and then tore for my fighting 
dolphin. “Look out, he’s going to grab 
him. Give him a free spool!” yelled the 
captain. Too late—shark and dolphin were 
threshing the water 300 feet away. 

Slamming the rudder hard over, we 
raced in the direction of the fight. Slap! 
Captain Jay hit the water in front of the 
Shark with a thrown dolphin. He threw 
another and still another. The shark swal- 





lowed them. Two more went overboard 
before the shark was filled. But where is 
the dolphin?—too much slack, he’s gotten 
away. No—there he is—tiring fast—he’s 
almost done. And the climax when we 
boated him ten minutes later. Teeth marks 
clear through the top of his back—ugly 
gashes along his side, but still whole. All 
the fight gone, not a quiver from him as 
two of us lifted him into the rear of 
the boat. A gamy fish, a record, a worthy 
opponent, I’ll tell the world! 
Jack Gore. 


Eprror’s Notre: The world’s record 
dolphin weighed 63 pounds, and was 
caught off Tahiti by Zane Grey, on March 
17, 1930. Only 2 pounds more than Mr. 
Gore’s fish which was taken off Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida. What a dolphin! 


WE TOLD YOU SO! 


N the November issue of Frerp & 
STREAM, on page 32, was published an 
article called “Pigeons, Sparks or Luck?” 
by Lansdell Anderson. This told about the 
use of homing pigeons and short-wave two- 
way telephone sets by big-game fishermen 
for the purpose of summoning aid in case 
of an emergency offshore. Some method 
whereby this can be done is really most im- 
portant, in view of the constantly increas- 
ing interest being taken in big-game fishing. 
A few of our readers were inclined to 
pooh-pooh the idea of using homing 
pigeons for this purpose. Here’s an actual 
instance of where one of these birds did 
the trick. It was published in the Herald 
Tribune (New York) on October 23rd 
last, and should give our skeptical friends 
something to think about: 

“Miami, Fla., Oct. 22 (AP)—E. M. 
Dealey, vice-president of The Dallas News 
and The Dallas Journal, in Texas, was 
one up on Noah today. 

“Noah’s dove brought back only an olive 
branch. Dealey, aground on Cape Florida 
in the cabin cruiser Miss Florida, sent out 
a carrier pigeon that brought back a Coast 
Guard patrol boat. 


“Mr. and Mrs. Dealey, fishing in the 











Florida Keys on Captain Tom H. Moore's | 


boat, went aground Saturday. 


Efforts to | 


get the boat off failed. The pigeon carried | 
to the Floridian fishing docks at Miami | 


a note advising the Coast Guard cutter 
Pandora, in Miami Harbor, of the Miss 
Florida’s predicament. The Pandora noti- 
fied the Coast Guard basesat Port Ever- 
glades, which radioed to the patrol boat 
CG-244N, cruising in the vicinity. She 
pulled the stranded craft off early Sunday 
morning.” 


GREASED LINE FOR 
SALMON 


FEELING has always existed that 
what English anglers know 
their sport isn’t of much help to American 
fishermen—and vice versa. To a certain 
extent this is true, because conditions on 
most of England’s waters are different 
from what they are over here. Neverthe- 
less, many of our British confreres have 
lately become enthusiastic advocates of 
the short rod, which, of course, is an 
American institution. Similarly, some of 
the leading Atlantic salmon fishermen of 
this country have become staunch sup- 
porters of the late A. H. E. Wood’s meth- 
ods of greased-line fishing. And there are 
plenty of other things the anglers of the 
two countries can learn from each other. 
The noted English angler and author, 
“Jock Scott,” has just written a book 
called Greased Line Fishing for Salmon, 
compiled from the fishing papers of Mr. 
Wood. The book also contains contribu- 
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| WORK IN A 
TOBACCO SHOP 


writes 
Thomas Doyle 
of Newburgh, N.Y. 








IT IS MORE 
ECONOMICAL 
TO SMOKE 
EDGEWORTH 














ONE PIPEFUL 
OF EDGEWORTH 
LASTS ME 








HE long burning of Edge- 

worth is not an accident. If 
any other tobacco were made of 
such top-quality leaves, cured, 
aged and manufactured just as 
Edgeworth is—it would burn as 
long. But it still might not have 
Edgeworth’s perfect mildness 
and rich tobacco flavor. We feel 
sure that this unique, and ideal, 
combination is the chief reason 
so many discriminating men 
smoke Edgeworth. Buy a 15¢ tin 
for your pipe today. Here is Mr. 
Doyle’s letter: 


BSI IS OE 


January 17, 1935 


Larus & Bro. Co. 285 Dupont Avenue 
Richmond, Va. Newburgh, New York 
Gentlemen: 


I work in a store where they sell a large variety of 
smoking tobaccos. 

During the last few months I have noticed that 
our sales of Edgeworth Tobacco have increased. On 
several occasions I have taken the liberty to ask some of 
our customers why they have changed to Edgeworth. 

They all seem to agree that it is far more econom- 
ical to smoke Edgeworth, for one pipeful will last 
them double the time of any other brand of smoking 
tobacco. 

One of our customers has told me that a pipeful 
of Edgeworth will last him one hour and twenty 
minutes. 

It is not any practice of mine to praise any one 
kind of tobacco, but I believe that you will be inter- 
ested to know these facts. 


Yours very truly, 


Thomas Doyle 
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New All Transparent 
Fly and Lure Boxes 


No. 20 Eyed Fly 
Box, $1.00 


No. 25 Snelled Fly 
Box, $1.50 


Sturdily made from heavy transparent 
Pyra-Shell Contents always visible. 
No. 20. 21 and 22 size. 6 x32 x’ 
No. 25.6 x32 x%% 


Write for Catalog No. 5 
It shows the complete line. 


No. 21 Lure No. 22 Lure 
Box, $1.00 Box, $1.00 


Birt DEWitTrt Baits Div. 
Shoe Form Co.Inc. 


AUBURN, N-Y. 





‘on Build a ™ 


FIREPLACE 
that 
Circulates Heat 


Will Not Smoke/ 


Now-a fireplace that heats e corner of the 
room and connecting ieee, Poackies living 
comfort in cool spring and fall days-cuts heat- 
ing bills. Only heat requiredin mild climates 
and for summer camps. Burns any fuel. A 
double-walled _metal form around which 
masonry is easily built. Costs but little more. 
Stock in principal cities for quick delivery. 
Write for details. State if building new fire- 

place or rebuilding old—for home or camp. 

Heatilator Co., 409 E. Brighton 

Avenue, Syracuse, New York 

















May be had 
with either 
steel or ski 
runners. 


Thrills Aplenty 
With New Skooter-sled. Also 
an excellent dogsled. Steers 
like a bicycle. Folds up to 
earry. For folder 

write— 


Northland Sporting Goods Co. 
3753 Blaisdell Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Sportsmen’s Favorite Dressing 
For over 30 years Sportsmen have 
been using SNOW-PROOF 
ather’s Best Friend 
For preserving and conditioning leather 
hoots and all leather equipment. You will 

like this dressing too 

all Sporting Goods and Shoe Stores 
or direct postpaid on receipt of price and your dealer's 
name, 





3%-oz. can 25e¢ 16-0z. can T5e 
THE SNOW-PROOF COMPANY, MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 





FREE BOOK CIS 


Neo cost. Write for your copy TODAY. 
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tions from the pen of our own noted 
angler, George M. L. LaBranche. 

To the very great majority of fishermen 
in this country, the term used in the title 
of this book will have little or no signi- 
ficance—and this is no place to explain 
the theory and practice of Mr. Wood's 
methods. That will be done briefly, and 
perhaps shortly, in an article now in our 





ND who isn’t interested in 
snakes? For most of us, how- 
ever, it’s more fun to read about 
them than to tramp around among 
them. Lewis R. Freeman writes 
most entertainingly in the Janu- 
ary issue, in “REPTILIA AMA- 
ZONAS,” about the poisonous 
snakes of South America. 











files by “Jock Scott” himself. Suffice to 
say, while this style of angling is not a 


| “cure-all’—and is frankly not intended to 


be—it does unquestionably hold possibili- 
ties that deserve the earnest attention of 
every American angler who fishes for 
Atlantic salmon—or hopes to some day. 
The results which it has thus far shown 
on some of the New Brunswick streams 
bear witness to this fact. 

The book is well written and amply il- 
lustrated. We can secure copies for our 
friends for $5.00. 


CLEANING TROUT 


ERE’S a method of cleaning trout 
that will be worth your trouble to 














Fur Co., Dept. T-669, Omaha, 


| try. It is not only the fastest but by far 
| the cleanest method I have ever used. By 
glancing at the illustrations, perhaps you 





a follow me. First, split the trout up 
| the belly, as usual. Next, insert the blade 
| of your knife through the membrane above 








Figure 3 


the tongue and below the lower jawbone, 
and cut forward (Fig. 1), separating the 
front of the tongue from the jaw (Fig. 
2). Then, grasping the tongue in one hand 
|and the head in the other, you pull the 
| gills and entrails completely out, without 
so much as touching them. This leaves a 
job that is “clean cut” (Fig. 3) and with 
a little practice you will find it simple. 
Dan HOLLAND 











QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


A CORRECTION 


I have just received the September issue of 
Frecp & StrEAM and am writing you to correct 
a misstatement that appears in this issue. This 
is in regard to the Metropolitan Casting Match 
held in New York City on June 15th. 

Tied for first place were William A. Baird 
and Harry Buchanan, with 95% scores. (I am 
placing my name before Harry’s because I hap- 
pened to be in line ahead of him.) Archie Vogel 
from Paterson finished with a 94% score. On 
the cast-off between Harry and me, we each cast 
a 93% score and had to hold another cast-off. 
He then made the very pretty score of 97% 
while I cast a 94% score. So how could you fig- 
ure there were two runners-up with the same 
score? 

I do not want to take anything away from 
Harry, as I certainly think a lot of that boy, 
but I am a little peeved right now and feel that 
I would like to have what is coming to me. 

WituiaM A. Barro. 


Ans.—Our humble apologies. We are sorry to 
have balled the thing up. We are very glad you 
brought this to our attention, and assure you 
there was nothing intentional in the mistake 
which we made. We know exactly how you feel. 

ISHING Epitor. 


MACKINAW TROUT 


A lake near here (Marion, North Carolina) 
was stocked with Mackinaw trout about six years 
ago. Since then, only about five of these fish have 
been taken. Will you please tell me something of 
the size of these fish and advise me as to what 
tackle to use and how to fish for them. 

Joun M. GILkey. 


Ans.: Of course, it is quite possible that the 
waters in which those Mackinaw, or lake, trout 
were introduced are not suitable. These fish 
require lakes of considerable area and very deep 
and cold water. If you haven't got these condi- 
tions there is not much chance of a lake trout’s 
surviving. Generally speaking, there are not 
many lakes in your state that are adapted to 
these fish. It is seldom that they will do well in 
lakes in which the water is not at least 30 feet 
deep. Where conditions are satisfactory and 
food plentiful, these fish often attain a weight 
of 25 or 30 pounds. In smaller lakes, however, 
and where food is not so plentiful, they may not 
run much over 5 or 6 pounds, The extreme 
weight recorded so far on a lake trout taken on 
rod and reel is 48 pounds. In the Great Lakes 
they are said to attain a weight of 80 pounds. 
As a matter of fact, fish of this size have been 
taken in the commercial-fishermen’s nets. 

The tackle used would depend entirely upon 
the conditions under which you were fishing. The 
majority of the lake trout are taken by either 
trolling or still fishing with live bait. In lakes 
where the water is very deep, it is often necessary 
to troll with a copper-wire line to get down to 
a sufficient depth and also to secure the proper 
strength in the line. 

Large spoons and spinners are among the 
most popular lures for lake trout. A minnow or 
a smelt is frequently used when live-bait fish- 
ing. 

Fisuinc Epiror. 


ARE FISH COLOR BLIND? 


Ever since fishing the Pine River in south- 
west Colorado last summer, I have had a ques- 
tion in my mind on which I would like to have 
your opinion, 

One of the old-timers in that district and 
one of the most successful fly-fishermen I have 
ever had the pleasure to watch, told me that fish 
were color blind and all of this hullabaloo about 
various colored flies being necessary to catch 
trout at various seasons and under varying cir- 
cumstances had no foundation in fact. He did 


, State, however, that the trout reacted to size 


and he carried out his statements by using the 
year round a medium Brown Hackle fly, in two 
sizes. As I have heretofore stated, his success 
speaks for itself and lends weight to his argu- 
ment. 

What is your opinion with reference to this 
question? And do you know of any scientific 
experiments that have conclusively proved that 
fish do react to various colored flies which are 
offered them? 

J. Howarp Epcerton. 


Ans.: The question of whether or not fish 
are color blind has probably caused as much 
bloodshed and ruined friendships as anything 
one could think of, and I don’t want to be a 
party to any further disasters, With what we 
know about the subject today, it is largely a 
matter of opinion. Even many of the leading 
scientists are not in accord on this matter. 

Recent research seems to indicate that, while 
fish may be color blind, they can certainly dis- 
tinguish between very delicate gradations of 
color. For example, while they may not be 
able to tell the difference, let us say, between 
grey and red, they can readily distinguish be- 
tween various shades of grey and various shades 
of red—perhaps much more so than can the 
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human eye. That fish know something about 
colors has very easily been proven scientifically 
in the case of fish which have the power to 
change color themselves. For example, there are 
certain species of flounders that adapt their 
coloration to the nature of the bottom, thereby 
becoming almost entirely protectively colored. 
Such flounders which have had their eyes re- 
moved are unable to so adapt themselves. 

When it comes to flies, a man can prove al- 
most anything that he has a mind to, at some 
time or other. Certain experiments seem to 
indicate quite definitely that fish can not only 
distinguish shades of color but can tell one color 
from another. I have spent many a day on a 
stream when, at the end of the day, there was 
no doubt left in my mind on this score. 

Then, again, there are times, as you know, 
that the fish will take anything and seem to 
have no regard for either colors or shades. 

FisHi1nGc Epitor. 


DIET AND GROWTH OF TROUT AND 
BASS 


Kindly answer the following questions: 

1. Will small-mouth bass eat their own young 
fish; also those of trout and carp? What is their 
usual food ? 

2. What are the facts about carp and trout 
along the same lines? 

3. What is the usual growth in length of bass 
and trout per year? 

Mayor J. B. Gripset. 


Ans.—Small-mouth bass most certainly will 
eat their own young. They are highly cannibal- 
istic. The male bass, however, as you probably 
know, protect the young very efficiently until 
they have grown to be about 3 or 4 inches in 
length. Bass will also eat the young and spawn 
of trout, carp or almost any other fish that they 
can get hold of. 

The usual food of the small-mouth bass con- 
sists of small forage fishes, also hellgrammites, 
crawfish, frogs, etc. 

Carp are not great fish eaters. They will eat 
fish spawn, however. Their principal bad trait 
is that, being bottom feeders, they root along 
the bottom of lakes, digging up important 
aquatic vegetation and stirring up the mud which 
settles on fish spawn, making it infertile. Young 
trout are largely insect eaters, As they become 
older, however, they get to be cannibalistic and 
certainly do not hesitate to eat other young fish 

though not usually of the spiny-rayed variety. 

It is extremely difficult to state anything spe- 
cific regarding the growth in length of bass and 
trout per year. So very much depends upon 
conditions and also the age of the fish. Ordinar- 
ily it takes our regular stream trout about two 
years to reach a legal length—that is, 6 inches, 
at which time they are usually ready to spawn. 
They would probably be around 8 inches at the 
end of another year. After that they grow more 
slowly. Bass in this part of the country take 
from two to three years to attain a legal Lensth, 
which is usually 10 inches, They, too, grow more 
slowly as they become larger. In southern waters 
or other waters well supplied with food, the 
bass grow much more rapidly. It is said that in 
some southern waters it doesn’t take bass more 
than about a year or a year and a half to attain 
a length of 10 inches. 

FisHi1nGc Eprrtor. 


HE GETS ’EM TWO AT A TIME 


I may never win a prize for catching the big- 
gest fish, but the thrill of catching two black 
bass on one cast is greater than taking the Big 
One. 

One day I was casting in Cedar Creek, near 
Society Hill, South Carolina. I made about a 
70-foot cast while fishing with a plug, and was 
playing the lure along in short jerks when a 
bass struck about 40 feet from the bank from 
which I was fishing. I saw plainly that I had 
hooked a small bass. Upon bringing him within 
about 20 feet from the bank, something happened. 
All of a sudden the steam was turned on and 
down the creek he went. I was certainly puzzled 
at this unexpected return of power and speed 
on the part of the small fish I had hooked. Final- 
ly, however, I managed to bring in enough line, 
until I could see the bait. Imagine my surprise 
when I saw two black bass—the small one on 
the forward hook and a much larger one on the 
tail hook. 

As luck would have it, I had left my landing 
net in the car, so there was nothing to do there- 
fore but play them to a stand-still. This I did, 
and after landing them I found that the smaller 
one weighed 1% pounds and the other 4% 
pounds, 

Can you beat it? 

E. L. SumMNER. 


Ans.—Thank you for your interesting letter. 
Every so often we hear of an experience such 
as you have had. A year or two ago we published 
a picture in this department showing two bass 
that had been caught on the same plug at the 
same time. The same thing happened to me once 
about twelve or fourteen years ago. The unusual 
part about your case is, however, that one of the 
fish weighed 414 pounds. 

Fisninc Epitor. 


(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 


NOW, IN PANAMA 
(Continued from page 69) 


Tuna can be caught as long as the | 


school can be followed, but during the 
time lost in playing the first fish the school 
not infrequently moves off and is lost. I 
rather admire those old-timers who still 
insist that the tuna is the best fish of all, 
but for me it is an interlude only. I am 
after sail. 

We have made the crossing from Tabo- 
guilla to Pacheco of the Pearl Islands 
with only a box full of dolphin and tuna 
to show for it. But be not discouraged. 
Our chances for sail are becoming steadily 
better. If we don’t get him at Pa checo, 
we will coast down to San José. It is all 
sailfish water, and if we give them time 
they are bound to come. And if they 
don’t, what of it? We merely need to go 
a little closer in, and off those rocky 
islands we will find the biggest mackerel 
and the finest tuna yet. The problem will 
not be that of catching fish, but rather 
of how to avoid cluttering up the boat 
with jack, bonito and even giant gars. 

And then it happens. I never can re- 
member afterward just how it happens, 
but perhaps it is something like this: 
Out of the nowhere, with no warning at 
all, a black knife-like fin appears, motion- 
less but still moving very, very fast to- 
ward the bait. Breathlessly you tense and 
wait. At last, when it seems that you 
just can’t stand it any longer, the fish 
comes half out of water and pounces on 
the bait like a cat on a mouse. One sharp 
rap—that’s all. Free-spool the reel! Let 
her run! Count ten slowly—very, very 
slowly. Lower the tip, throw in the gears. 
And now—sock! 

He has it! He’s hooked! Out he comes! 
Ten feet of gleaming blue and silver, sil- 
houetted against the deep blue sea. What 
a sight! With his three-foot sail flying 
and the thirty-inch spread of his great 
crescent- shaped tail, he looks tremendous, 
as indeed he is. Perhaps he will sound 
and sulk, but more likely he will dash 
along the surface in a series of leaps so 
close together as to make it appear that 
he is walking on his tail. 

He will run again and again, leap like 
a demon, fight like a cornered tiger; but 
at last, when it seems that hands cannot 
hold the rod for one more instant, he 
slowly comes alongside. The running 
noose of bronze cable is thrown around 
the line, guided over his head and fins, 
and snapped tight forward of the tail. Up 
he comes, 140 pounds of vanquished fury. 
The hook is gently disengaged, and back 
he goes. Our admiration and our hope that 
he will live to fight another day go with 
him, for truly he is supreme among them 
all—the monarch of the southern seas. 


SNOOKY, THE DOG I LOVED 
(Continued from page 29) 


into a flock of the running birds, he 
would scatter them to the four points 
of the compass. Then, whether by scent 
or stealth, I do not know which, he 
would locate a bird. He did not point or 
have any particular pose. He would sim- 
ply look into the grass where the quail 
was concealed, and then back at me. 
When I flushed the bird and made the 
kill, he would go get it and bring it to 
me. Of all the quail dogs I ever saw for 
desert hunting, he was by far the best, 
and I did nothing whatever to train him. 
He had the knowledge from the start, and 
I am sure that, of all the parentage he 
might have had, bird dogs or retrievers 
were the most remote. 

A few weeks after our quail shoot, I 
took Snooky on his first duck hunt. I 
killed a bird far out in the Gila River, 
which was at high stage, and he re- 
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THE KING 
OF ALL KIT BAGS 
For Trips in the Open 





A: Full size 
hangers 

Pockets for: 

B: Under- 
clothes, 
sundries 

C: Handker- 
chie: 

D: Shirts 

E: Toilet kit 

F: Shoes 


VERA Pak 


Waieeaeese s&s 


Your outdoor days will be even bet- 
ter fun if you take eo ne te that 
keeps your “store clo in order 
when you are roughing it. The only 
wardrobe bag that really protects its 
contents from wrinkling, VAL-A-PAK 
is now available in an ultra-smart 
model, the STYLED VAL-A-PAK 
WARDROBE. 


By the exclusive VAL-A-PAK con- 
struction, the bag whether flat, or 
folded for carrying, always conforms 
to its contents. Thus suits or dresses 
which are placed on regulation 
hangers, and other clothes which are 
packed in separate slide fastened 
pockets, are kept unmussed, un- 
wrinkled. VAL-A-PAK soon pays for 
itself by reducing pressing charges. 

The STYLED VAL-A-PAK WARD- 
ROBE is on sale at the better lug- 
gage shops. The model shown above 
retails at $25. A popular all-leather 
model sells at $40. Other models 
retail at from $5.95 to $50. If your 
favorite store does not yet carry 


VAL-A-PAK, write direct. 
Atlantic Products Corp. 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
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ForEVERY Gun Lover 


Whether you are amateur or professional, if 
you enjoy trap shooting and small and big 
game hunting, and are a real lover of guns, 
here’s the best news in years. You can now 


save 25% on your purchase of 


THE MODERN 
GUNSMITH 


By JAMES V. Howe 


This is the most authoritative work ever writ- 
ten on gunsmithing and gunmaking—-two 
handsome volumes packed to overflowing with 
just the kind of information and just the 
sort of illustrations that every sportsman has 
wanted to have about guns. 


A Thirty Year Search Ends 
“I have been looking for books like these for 
thirty years and no doubt there are others 
that have too.”-—John Silvasy, Ohio 


Philip B. Sharpe Says: 


“He has given a tremendous amount of information 
which has never before appeared in print and at the 
same time has condensed entire books on the sub- 
ject into a chapter or so. It is a book which every 
true gun bug should have Firearms Editor, 
“*‘Outdoors.”” 


Fred Fletcher Says: 
‘The volumes should prove invaluable to gunners.”’ 
Rod and Gun Editor, The Daily News, New York. 


Army and Navy Register Says: 
“The most authoritative work ever written on gun- 
smithing and gunmaking.’’ 


> ° 
Very Easily Understood 

‘“‘My hobby is cur and up until a short time ago 

I was interested only in shooting. Since then I have 

found that I could double the pleasure that I get 


from my guns by a little ‘tinkering.’ I believe that 
Mr. Howe's work will enable me to get far better 
results at a great saving in time and money. They 





are very easily understool even by 1 amateur with 
as little experience as I have had. I am greatly 
pleased with these hooks D. W. Townsend, Lex- 

gton Compress Company, Lexington, Mississippi 


PRICE REDUCED 


The price of The Modern Gunsmith has heen re- 
luced twenty-five per cent.—the set is now $15. Take 
advantage of this price reduction and order your 


et on the easy-payment coupon below. 


Many Beautiful Illustrations 
toth volumes are profusely illustrated with nearly 
300 arti tie and serupulously exact drawings, in- 
cludi n over 100 half-tones of progressive and 
finishe ‘a work. 


Two volumes, Fabrikoid binding, 879 pages. 
15.00 a set. 
Money Back If Not Satisfied 


FUNK & WAGNALLS Goqeaay 
354 4th Ave., New York, N. 
s nd me “The Modern Gunsmith,’ complete in two 
lumes. I enclo $3.00 as first payment. If satis- 
fae tory I will retain the work and send you $2.00 per 
month thereafter until $15 in all has been paid 
Otherwise, I will return the books within five days 
at your expense, you will refund the money I have 
paid, and I will owe you nothing Dept. 1550 
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City State 
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trieved it, though the flood was running 
like a mill-race. A few minutes later 
wing-tipped a bird so far out that I could 
not kill it on the water. Snooky, as usual, 
saw it fall, and plunged in to get it. Here 
an incident happened that I will always 
think of whenever I hear someone say 
that an animal cannot reason, I am not 
so sure but that they can. 

Swimming up to the duck, the dog 
attempted to take the bird in his mouth. 
Much to Snooky’s consternation, the 
canvasback dived. When the fowl re- 





HE MAN-EATERS OF 
TSAVO starts in January. 

















Actual Size 
of Volumes 
8 x 1054 inches 








appeared, the dog overhauled it again, 
and the performance was repeated. The 
third time, Snooky went under with the 
duck, and when he came up he had it. 

Grasping the bird by the crippled wing 
the dog breasted the current and attempt- 
ed to swim back to me. The free wing of 
the fowl beat the water mercilessly and 
almost drowned the brave animal. I was 
frantic, for 1 knew Snooky would never 
turn loose. 


For fully two minutes the dog battled | 


the torrent while I shouted for him to 
drop it. Then his canine mind acted. 


Turning downstream, he easily made the 


opposite bank, taking the flapping fowl 
with him. Laying it carefully on the sand, 


|he put his foot on it, then a it 


quickly by the neck and shook it. Drop- 
ping the dead duck, he shook himself and 
rested a couple of minutes from his exer- 


tions. Then he picked up the bird, walked | 


up-shore a couple of hundred yards, and 
swam back across the river to me. 
Shortly after thé duck hunt I took 


Snooky to George Libbey’s place outside | 
of Phoenix, spread his saddle blanket in | 


the garage and went to Illinois for a 
month’s vacation. My friend told me that 
while I was gone the dog would rarely 
leave his bed to eat. On my return, I 
found him right where I had left him. 
We never parted again after that. Several 
times we crossed the continent together 


when I made my yearly pilgrimage home | 


to see the old folks. 


NOOKY was an asset in any pack of 
lion or bear dogs. Almost worthless at 
trailing, he would follow the bawling 
hounds until he sighted the game. Then 
he proved his mettle. In the vernacular of 
the cowboys, he was a good “catch dog” 
and often furnished the needed incentive 
to make some grouchy bear or wild lion 
pause in his flight and take to a tree. 
During the time Snooky and I were 
together, I found it necessary to whip him 
twice. Once when he was a puppy, an am- 
bitious police dog persuaded him to chase 
a boy on a bicycle. On another occasion 
he pursued a coyote through a poison- 
infested country and never heeded me 
when I called him back. 
In 1927, Snooky and I went to Illinois 
to train a force of wolf hunters for the 


| Department of Conservation. I found 


sportsmen there chasing coyotes with 


| foxhounds of various breeds. They had 


no trouble in catching the animals, but 


| often the dogs would be so maimed from 


the encounter that they died. While stay- 
ing with one of the hound men I set a 
trap near an old haystack on a wolf cross- 


| ing. When we visited the set the next 
morning, the trap was gone. 


“How are you going to find the wolf?” 
my friend asked me. 

“Snooky will get him,” 
then, thinking of the condition of a couple 
of his chewed-up dogs, added, “and kill 
him if I want him to.” 


“T'll bet ten dollars he can’t kill i 


(Continued on page 80) 
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I replied, and | 








x 10” 


An 8” 


Enlargement 
of 


Your Favorite 
Photograph 


m= 2ae 


Here is the biggest bargain that ever came your way 
—a first-class, professional 8” x 10” enlargement of 
your favorite photograph sent to you postpaid in re- 
turn for only 25c and a coupon from each of two 
issues of Field & Stream. Such an enlargement 
would ordinarily cost you $1.00 or more, in any 
camera store. 

Cut out the coupon below, fill in your name and 
address carefully, and put it away in your desk 
When you get your next issue of Field & Stream, cut 
the coupon out of that issue and send the two cou 
pons and your quarter to us with the photograph you 
wish enlarged. Photo and enlargement will be sent 
to you promptly; and your money will be returned if 
a good clear enlargement cannot be made. As many 
enlargements as you want, on the same terms. 


$100. CASH 
AND A ROUND 
Trip to Bermuda 
for Best Pictures! 


A board of judges will select the 14 photographs 
which they think are the most interesting of a 
received between December 15th and January 14th. 
The best of these 14 will be awarded $25.00 cash, the 
second best $15.00 cash and each of the remaining 
12 $5.00 cash. There can be no appeal from the 
judges’ decisions. Pictures can be of any subject, and 
need not have been taken by the person submitting 
them; but no picture will be eligible to compete 
for a prize unless it is accompanied by the two 
coupons, the 25c, and the order for enlargement 

There will be a similar contest beginning January 
15th and ending February 14th, and a third contest 
beginning February 15th and ending March 1 ith. 
For the picture which the judges consider the best 
of all received between December 15th, 1935 and 
March 14th, 1936 there will be awarded as a grand 
prize a trip from New York to Bermuda and return 
on either the Queen of Bermuda or the Monarch of 
Bermuda, the magnificent luxury liners of the Fur- 
ness Bermuda Line. An opportunity to get some 
wonderful deep-sea fishing. 

Here is your chance to get dirt cheap as many en- 
largements as you Want of as many picture s you 
want and perhaps win a valuable prize besides. You 
have many snapshots taken of shooting, fishing or 
camping, perhaps pictures of a favorite dog, and 
you have many family pictures too, fine enlargements 
of which would give great pleasure to yourself and 
others. 


Put this coupon ina 
Safe Place Now 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


For the 25 cents and Coupons Nos. 1 and 2, or 2 and 
3. or 1 and 3, enclosed, send me an 8” x 10” enlarge- 
ment of the attached photograph, returning the photo- 
graph at the same time; and enter this photograph 
as a contestant in your Prize Picture Contest ending 
January 14th, 1936. 





Name (PRINT) 
Street and No. 


City and State 
Coupon No. 1 
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: Dear Janitor: Is there any sim- 


QUEs. 
ple yet practical way of taking a picture 
and getting into it yourself? I know there 
are mechanical gadgets on the market for 


this purpose, but I always forget to take 
such things along on a hunting or fishing 
trip, never remembering that I purchased 
them until the moment when they are most 
needed and farthest away. Couldn't this be 
accomplished with the use of a string or 
piece of fishing line ? as A. WwW % 

Ans.: Correct you are! 
There is a gadget for most any 
need. Most of these are swell 
—if you remember to take them 
along and can afford to hire 
another guide (or have a small 
boy) to carry them. If per- 
chance you have forgotten your 
automatic picture-taker which 
permits the entire party to be 
photographed in the same 
group, just rig up your camera 
on a tripod, box or stump; tie 
a thread, string or fishing line 
around the shutter trigger ; run 
it down to a nail or stick near 
the ground, so that when you 
stand out in the group and pull 
the other end it will release the 
shutter and take the picture— 
as was done by my friend Dr. 
Ed. C. Weyer, shown in the 
photograph reproduced in the 
center of this page. Naturally 
you will focus and set your 
camera just as you would nor- 
mally, making allowance for 
your own physiognomy to be 
interspersed gracefully (or 
otherwise), somewhere in the 
landscape, within the range of 
your camera’s lens. 


Ques. : Is it possible to make 
additional natural-color prints 
from the new Eastman 16 mm. 
Kodachrome films? (L. L. S.) 


Ans.: No, not as yet. The 
Janitor of this page believes, 
however, that this will be pos- 
sible before many more rabbit- 
hunting seasons come and go. 
The best that you can do to duplicate your 
16 mm. natural-color films is either to take 
more of them or have a black-and-white 
copy made. Incidentally, while we are 
thinking about natural-color films, a little 
birdie just recently whispered in my ear 
that we can expect a very important an- 
nouncement in the near future that the 
Eastman folks are going to put on the 
market a very excellent natural-color film 
for use in diminutive cameras! Its use will 
probably be limited 4 in the same respects as 
their 16 mm. movie color film; but, when 
this is possible, the making of color trans- 
parencies should greatly increase the in- 
terest in the pee-wee cameras. It will also 
be another important step towards univer- 
sal natural-color picture taking—which has 
previously been predicted by yours truly. 


QUEs.: 


Can you tell me just how “sil- 
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houette” photographs can be made in- 
doors? I refer to the ones that are entirely 
black and white, with no detail whatever 
showing in the subject tet 4% en 
) 


Ans.: Black-and-white photographic 
silhouettes are among the easiest type of 
photographs to make and provide excellent 
wall decorations for the sportsman’s den 
or the baby’s playroom. They can be made 
with most any camera, with daylight, ordi- 





Of course, you can get in the picture when you are taking it. 
All that was needed in this case was a piece of string pulled 
by the man standing on the extreme right 


nary house-lights, photoflood or photoflash 
lamps. Artificial light is far the most satis- 
factory. The method, briefly, is this : Select 
two rooms with a doorway between. Hang 
a white bed sheet completely covering the 
doorway, being careful that no wrinkles 
show. Place the subject (or subjects) 
about two feet away from the bed sheet 
directly in front of it. Set up the camera 
a suitable distange away from the subject 
(which is between camera and sheet) and 
exactly at right angles from the subject 
and the center of the doorway, and focus 
carefully on outline of the subject. Now 
place your light in the other room and di- 
rected full on the opposite side of the bed 
sheet. Then turn out all the lights in the 
room where you have the camera and 
subject ; and make your exposure. When 
using photoflash bulbs, just open lens of 
camera; shoot flash; and close lens. With 


~T 
“s 


ASK ME! 


How to take better photographs when you are — 
hunting, fishing and camping 





photoflood bulbs, an exposure of two to 
five seconds will probably give the desired 
results. Two or three 75-watt nitrogen 
(type C) electric lamps, or their equiva- 
lent, will require not less than 10 seconds. 
The negatives should be over-developed in 
double-strength developer to produce the 
best results. Enlargements can be made 
which will add an intimate and very at- 
tractive bit of decoration to the walls of 
any man’s home. Try it some cold winter's 
night. You'll probably be surprised at the 
results. By the use of costumes 
or other accessories with your 
subjects, you can greatly add to 
the interest of the pictures. 


Ques.: What is meant by 
the term “an anastigmat lens?” 
(J. N.) 


Ans.: It is one that brings 
all vertical and horizontal lines 
equally well to a focus. In other 
words, it is a lens that is free 
from astigmatism. 


Ques.: What is one of the 
most practical enlarging ma- 
chines that I can buy? (R. L.) 


Ans.: There has just been 
put on the market a very com- 
pact outfit which is an en- 
larger, contact printer and re- 
touching desk all combined. It 
is called an “Enlarg-or-Print- 

r.” The lighting is self-con- 
tained and automatically oper- 
ated by a switch that provides 
a choice of two light intensi- 
ties. It is equipped to make 
either enlargements or contact 
prints up to 8” x 10”; an ex- 
tension top permits making 11” 
x 14” prints; and used with a 
wall easel, giant mural enlarge- 
ments can be made. This equip- 
ment is without question the 
last word in compactness, com- 
pleteness and perfection for en- 
larging work of all kinds. 





The other day the Janitor 
ran across a bit of wisdom by 
the great Dr. Johnson, with 
which I think every sportsman will agree : 
“IT had rather see the portrait of a dog 
that I know than all the aJlegorical paint- 
ings they can show me in the world.” 


Ques.: Will you please recommend a 
book that deals with photography? (T.M.) 


Ans.: I suggest that you go to your 
local public library, look through the card 
catalogue under “Photography,” in the 
reference room, and select two or three 
books which you think may contain the 
particular information you wish. If you 
find one that especially appeals to you, I 
suggest your ordering a copy through your 
local book dealer. Whether you are read- 
ing in a library or purchasing one for 
your own private use, however, first find 
out just how recently it was published. 
Don’t bother with any book on this sub- 
ject that is not entirely up-to-date. 
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Snowshoes 


the trapper or experienced travel- 
er in the winter North Woods, 
either snowshoes or skis are a 
necessary evil and their use the 
hardest kind of work with which but little 
in the way of the glamour of sport is at- 
tached. Acknowledging the merits of both 
and knowing full well their faults, he 
chooses the form of travel which suits his 
particular going best, and plugs on. 
3ut whichever he selects he tries to get 
the best possible quality, whether hand- 





Here is a conservative style of snowshoe 
for average going 


made or factory-produced, for cheap gear 
which may be merely an aggravation in 
sporting use becomes a positive danger on 
isolated trails. Contrary to popular public 
opinion, Indian-made snowshoes, today at 
least, cannot possibly compare with those 
turned out by our factories. Still, one must 
admit the particular model the natives use 
is usually the one best suited to that sec- 
tion of the country and therefore a good 
guide as to what to buy. 

With a range running all the way from 
the round models of the far North Woods 
to the six-foot-long, narrow, turned-up-toe 
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or Skis for Winter Travel 


By J. A. Emmett 


hunting shoes of the Cree Indians of the 
plains, one finds in between conservative 
models for all-round going. The round type 
is considered best for light, fluffy snow 
and in broken country. In the Saguenay 
district of Quebec we find shoes 20 to 24 
inches across with short 4- or 5-inch-long 
tails. Working south to the Adirondack 
region, we find the bear’s-paw model, 
which is a round tailless shoe, to be the 
most popular. For firm snow or level 
country, a narrower shoe is more suitable. 
For spring use, however, the round shape 
prevails, though generally smaller and, as 
spring going is hard on snowshoes, often 
more roughly made. Canadian snowshoe 
clubs, for sporting use, favor a model 3% 
feet long, 15 to 18 inches wide, slightly 
turned up at the toe and with a tail. Natu- 
rally their hikes take them along at least 
some open trails. 

To mention a few other points to guide 
your selection, the center webbing should 
not be too closely woven or the snow will 
pack under the foot. Because of this, In- 
dian-made shoes, primarily intended for 
use in the lightest snow, are too tightly 
woven. If the tail of the shoe is over-long, 
turning will be difficult; while a too-nar- 
row toe cuts deep into the snow. 

Summing it all up, it is best to avoid 
extremes. Select a pumpkin-seed-shaped 
tailed shoe for flat or rolling country 
which is not too heavily wooded or a 
bear’s-paw model for thick underbrush or 
down timber and for mountain climbing. 

As even snowshoes of the best quality 
break and sometimes collapse, mending 
material should be carried in one’s kit. A 
few lengths of rawhide, several splints of 
hickory and a bit of copper wire, together 
with one’s knife, allow for emergency re- 
pairs which will at least enable one to 
keep going when a breakdown would be 
a serious matter. 

A harness of leather with which one’s 
toes fit into toe-caps or pockets has almost 
entirely replaced the Indian hitch of buck- 
skin thongs or of lampwick. In spite of 
this, tuck an 8-foot length of 34-inch-wide 
lampwick in your kit for an emergency 
hitch. When selecting moccasins and har- 
ness, one should always bear in mind 
that the galling of the harness or hitch 
where it rubs across the toes can be very 
painful and that every effort should be 
made to guard against this sort of chafing. 


There is little doubt but that the novice 
can pick up the rudiments of snowshoeing 
more quickly than he can master the use 
of skis. But do not be deceived; it takes 
one years to attain perfect freedom in the 
use of the webs—the rhythmic swing which 
seems to be an inheritance with the trained 
voyageur of the wilderness. 

Possibly it is because a heavier load of 
supplies can be hauled in on a toboggan 
than can be packed on one’s back that ac- 
counts for the remaining popularity of the 
snowshoe for wilderness travel. The skier 
who can run away from the snowshoer in 
rolling country or open-going finds climb- 
ing a hill with even a light pack strenuous 
work, let alone dragging a loaded tobog- 


an. 
Outside of this, there is no denying the 
superior merits of skis for even utilitarian 


The bear’s-paw model of snowshoe is best 
for most wooded country 
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travel in open or sparsely timbered coun- 
try and on short trips where stops are 
made at a shack or cabin. Always used by 
the rangers in Yellowstone Park, one man 
there told me of traveling 46 miles on 
skis in one day. It would have taken sev- 
eral days to have covered the same dis- 
tance on snowshoes. 

Nor does the narrow clear-cut spoor, 
always the mark of an accomplished skier, 
lie only across the white flanks of hills. 
The herring-bone tracks climb to the 
crests as well and, once on top, the skier 
disappears from sight with a speed and 
grace which the snowshoer often envies, 
even though he will not always admit it. 

Just as in selecting snowshoes, one 
should only consider skis of the best “qual- 
ity. But one need not look further than 
our own manufacturers’ offerings, for they 
turn out models the equal of any made in 
Europe. In fact, the best European-made 
skis are fashioned from the ash and hick- 
ory of our own American forests, im- 
ported for the purpose. 

As for model, one cannot do better than 
to choose the ‘popular “Telemark.” Ex- 
amine the grain of the wood carefully when 
buying, seeing that it runs parallel to the 
length of the skis and bearing in mind that 
it is usually the front part which breaks. 
Cross-grain should, of course, be avoided 
on account of the likelihood of its slivering 
and breaking out. Nor should outcroppings 
of grain on the bottoms, pointing for- 
ward, be countenanced. 


HE skier has the edge on the snow- 

shoer in sticky snow. In North Woods 
snowshoe travel during mild spells, an 
often- followed rule is to lay up between 10 
and 2 o'clock when the sun is strongest 
and the snow apt to be soft. The same 
snow will, of course, stick to skis but they 
can be rubbed on the bottoms with wax to 
enable one to keep going. This waxing 
should be done beforehand when the skis 
are dry, or it will not stay on for long. 
Made especially for the purpose, it is al- 
ways a good plan to carry a stick of it 
in your kit. Failing this, shift can be made 
with an ordinary paraffin candle which 
will stick well if rubbed in with a hot piece 
of iron of some sort, care being taken, 
of course, not to burn the wood. 

Clothing for skiing has been following 
the trends of all clothing of today which is 
used for active sports. No longer is it con- 
sidered necessary to bundle up for winter 
sports. Winter is now considered a friend 
and the active participant wears the mini- 
mum weight of clothing which will keep 
him or her warm. Time was when 32- 
ounce clothes were none too heavy. 

Today clothing for skiing is of two 
sorts. In the first place one has the winter 
ski suit, which is made from a 22-ounce 
hard-finished melton. (Knickers or long 
trousers may be worn.) For mountain 
wear, one usually has a parka of some fine 
cotton fabric which falls under the general 
and much-abused head of airplane fabric, 
and a pair of wind trousers made of the 
same fabric. These are worn over the win- 
ter ski suit. They are light in weight, but 
wind-proof and water-repellent, but not 
water-tight, for the air must circulate and 
the skin must breathe. 

For spring skiing, one usually wears a 
light pair of worsted gaberdine trousers 
about 14 ounces in weight. Above, one has 
a light-weight sweater and a weather- 
proof jacket made from the same fabric as 
the parka. In fair weather in the high 
mountains, many ski in their bathing suits. 

The headwear for winter skiing is a 
woolen ski cap, but the most hardy skiers 
use a light knitted band which covers only 
the ears, the forehead and the back of the 
neck. In the spring, one goes bare-headed. 

Skiing demands special footwear. One 


should, also, to be a correct skier, have 
two pairs of boots. The first is made from 
a chrome-tan leather or Russian calf. 
These boots are not oiled, but dressed with 
saddle soap. For spring skiing or wet 
snow, one should have an oiled pair. The 
reason for this is that the oil conducts the 
cold to the foot. An oiled boot is not satis- 
factory for winter skiing and a non-oiled 
boot soaks up water in the spring. 

I usually wear a light pair of worsted 
socks and over this a heavy pair of Nor- 
wegian socks composed of woolen rags and 
goat hair. These are called Ragg socks. 
It is important to have the boots fit well, 
but not snugly, for cold feet and frozen 
toes result from too-tight shoes. The last 
of the ski shoes has changed from the 
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soft-moccasin-toe type to the Central 
European high toe which is usually made 
from moulded sole leather. In the instep 
is a steel shank which keeps it from buck- 
ling. The heel is concave to fit the ski 
binding. The boots are five to six inches 
in height. 

The covering for the hands is very im- 
portant, for the fingers are the first to 
freeze. In cold weather, I wear a pair of 
Ragg mitts made from the same material 
as the socks and over these a pair of cot- 
ton wind mittens, which are of the gaunt- 
let type and have a leather palm as pro- 
tection from the ski poles. For more dressy 
occasions, when the thermometer is not 
hovering below the zero mark, the tradi- 
tional Selbu pattern (black and white 
figured) of Norway is the most frequent 
choice. 

The best underwear is a very much dis- 
puted subject. I do not recommend the 
suits which are composed of fifty per cent 
cotton and wool mixture. These generally 
are too heavy and absorb all of the per- 
spiration. The perspiration becomes clam- 
my and a cold results. Some recommend 
a light-weight pure-wool suit. Members of 
the Italian and Austrian armies during 
the World War resorted to #ilk for long 
periods of exposure, for this threw off the 
body perspiration as soon as it formed. I 
use, with a great deal of satisfaction, a 
suit of fine wool and silk mixture. This 
both forms an air space and throws off the 
perspiration, and is satisfactory for ordi- 
nary periods of exposure. 

The best general rule for the purchase 
of ski clothing is several layers of light- 
weight clothing which can be added or 
discarded according to the degree of activ- 
ity or cold, and the needs of the individual. 


FILLET OF DUCK 


HIS is a description of not only the 

easiest but perhaps the best way to 
dress a wild duck. It consists of separating 
the breast and the legs (which contain 
about 98% of the meat) from the rest of 
the carcass. There are several advantages 
to this method. Each person is able to 
have a whole duck and still have room on 
his plate for the apple sauce, potatoes, 
vegetables, jelly and other good things. 
The cook can get all of the birds in the 
oven at the same time; and the host does 
not have to carve. 

The easiest way to perform this opera- 
tion is described in detail as follows: First, 
cut off the wings close to the body. (The 
small amount of meat on these does not 
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compensate for the task of yanking out 
the wing feathers.) Next, pluck the breast 
from a little in front of the wishbone to 
the beginning of the intestinal cavity, as 
well as the legs and front sides. See illus- 
trations. 

Having finished the plucking, lay the 
duck on its breast. There are two curved 
bones on each side of the base of the neck 
which extend parallel to it, up the back. 
Start at the neck along the inside of 
each of these bones, cutting through the 
skin and ribs of the duck. Note the arrows 
on illustration No. 1. This shows only one 
side, but both sides are treated exactly 
alike. Then cut through the skin on the 





No.1 


inside of each leg. The result should be two 
continuous incisions starting from each 
side of the neck, running along the back 
and under and on the insides of each of 
the legs to the intestinal cavity. See illus- 
tration No. 2. Lastly, join the beginnings 
of these incisions by cutting the skin under 
the duck’s neck. 

By inserting the first two fingers of the 
left hand under the breast bone and pulling 
the neck with the other hand, it is now 
easy to pull the duck into two pieces. The 
neck and intestines, together with the 
worthless back and tail-end, separate from 
the breast. With a single cut of the knife, 
the skin joining the two pieces can be 
separated at the beginning of the in- 
testinal cavity. Salvage the legs (and if 
desired, the giblets) from the breastless 
carcass. This completes an operation diff- 
cult to describe but simple to execute. If 
stuffing is desired with the duck, there is 
plenty of room for it in the hollow under- 
neath the breast. 

Liste Forrest 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
FIRE WITHOUT MATCHES 


It has never happened to me, but suppose | 


| were caught out in the woods some time without 
| any matches. What do you think is the best way 
| to build a fire under these circumstances? Every- 





| 
| 


one tells you something different. 
Henry E. Cospurn. 


Ans.—I doubt if there is any best way. Like most 
other things, this is largely a matter of opinion. 
There are several methods. For instance, you can 
take a piece of your handkerchief, or probably 
a bit of cotton lining from your coat, and scrape 
away from either of these some very fine lint. 
Then all you have to do is use the crystal on 
your watch or compass, or a lens of your eye- 
glasses if you wear them, as a sun-giass. The 
lint will ignite very quickly and from that point 
you can go places, 

If the unfortunate experience which you de- 
scribe should happen to you during the hunting 
season, the problem is even simpler. In this case 
all you have to do is use a little powder from 
one of your cartridges to ignite the cotton lint 
and instead of using an improvised sun-glass, 
use a percussion cap. Under these circumstances, 
dry moss or leaves will do just as well as lint. 

Campine Epitor. 


(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) 


SNOOKY, THE DOG I LOVED 
(Continued from page 76) 
of our wolves.” The hound-dog man 
reached in his pocket. “Nor three like 
him,” he added, eying my dog dubiously. 

“Covered!” I barely had time to answer 
when I heard Snooky barking “treed” 
down in a ravine a couple hundred yards 
away. 

Hastening to the dog, I found a large 
coyote backed up in a hole under an over- 
hanging bank, with just his head stick- 
ing out. Snooky was barking furiously 
at him. 

“Get him, boy!” I ordered, and the 
dog waited for no second invitation. 

Straight into the coyote’s face he sprang 
and, locking jaws with him, jerked him 
clear of the hole in less time ‘than it takes 
to tell it. Quick as a flash he loosened his 
jaw hold and grabbed the animal’s throat. 

I held out my hand for the ten spot. 

“— ”’ said the hound-dog man. “And 
that coyote outweighs him fifteen pounds. 
Why won't a hound do that?” 

This narrative must stop somewhere. 
I have only hit the high spots in my great- 
est dog’s career; and besides, I feel in- 
capable of picturing him as fine and 
magnificent as he was. 

Snooky was run down and killed early 
one morning by a truck driver working 
for a big St. Louis fleet owner. A neigh- 
bor woman saw the vehicle deliberately 
swerve and catch him on the left side of 
the street as he stood there, waiting for 
the truck to pass. Fortunately for the fel- 
low and myself, I could never find him. 
After all, “vengeance is not mine,” but 
belongs to a higher power. 


MY DOG 


He was just a little pot hound, 
Quite an ordinary pup; 

About two feet from tip to tip, 
And a foot from his dew-claws up. 





‘Twas a cinch his folks were not so much, 
Nor any of his kin, 

For his ears were short and cat-like, 

And his tail was awfully thin. 


His feet were big and spreading; 

His knees were knotty and bowed. 
His back was swayed like a bronco’s 
That had carried a heavy load. 


He warn’t much good at trailing; 

He ran just according to sight. 

But his teeth were long and his jaws were 
strong, 

And gosh, how that dog could fight! 


Nope, his folks warn’t raised in Boston; 
His face don’t bristle with hair. 

He ain’t no pedigreed canine, 

But variety—that dog’s there. 


When the roll is called up Yonder, 
And we’re judged for all our sin, 

I hope that old Saint Peter 

Will let Snook and me come in. 


I wish a happy hunting ground, 
But I don’t think it’s wrong 

If I refuse to enter if 

My dog can't go along. 


RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 39) 

ing extreme pressure to bear I gradually 
brought him level to the ‘bow’ of this rock. 

“A bit more pressure, and he was on my 
side of the stream, but again he was off 
to the races, although not so fast. In pro- 
portion to his size, his jumps were as 
wicked as those of any marlin I've ever 
tackled. When he took to the air and shook 
himself and then threw himself sideways 
on the water, the shock telegraphed 
through line and rod was considerable. 
And so he battled, giving and taking, sulk- 
ing and fighting. Twice he took me over 
and through the rapids. Once I went com- 
pletely out of sight and got a good lungful 
of water as I stubbed my foot on a rock, 
but I managed to hold on to my rod. 
Luckily I wear two belts on my waders 
and both clinch very tight; so when I 
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take a spill very little water gets inside. 

“All things must end, however. My tac- 
kle was too good, the hook too well set, 
the leader too stout, the line too long and 
the rod too resilient. He was a gallant 
warrior. He battled, I should say, nearly 
an hour. I forgot to look at my oyster 
(waterproof) wrist-watch when I beached 
him in a little bay nearly a half mile be- 
low where he rose and took the fly. 

“In angling for steelhead I never carry 
a gaff or a net. After fighting the fish until 
he is exhausted, I lead him gently into 
some quiet pocket and, if possible, re- 
lease the hook, allowing him to depart un- 


harmed. With this particular fish, however, 


I was so exhausted that when I drifted 
him into the little bay and partially beached 
him, I just threw the rod and fell on my 
back, tuckered out. 

“IT could relate innumerable tales of the 
North Umpqua and its inhabitants. Two 
years ago, I hooked six steelhead. All 
jumped several times, so that I could 
plainly see them. I landed one weighing 
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22 pounds which I believe was the smallest 
of all. If you anglers want to pit your 
skill and strength and tackle, come to the 
Umpqua. It’s second to no stream.” 

The Second Prize went to Tom Paris 
for taking a 15%4-pound steelhead in the 
Snake River of Idaho on August 25, 1935. 
The fish measured 2834 inches in length 
and 21%4 inches in girth, and was caught 
ona Professor fly. 

“I suppose that in the heart of every 
fisherman there is a longing that perhaps 
some day he will actually land the big one 
that always gets away. To realize such an 
ambition is indeed a privilege accorded 
only a few, and it is with a feeling of more 
than a little pride that I hereby tell of the 
finest trout it has ever been my good for- 
tune to land. 

“Some four miles below American Falls, 
just beyond a bend in the river, lie the 
Mines, so called because of extensive 
placer-mining operations for the past forty 
years. Fed by crystal springs that tumble 
down from the low-lying hills, perhaps no 
part of the Snake River is more eagerly 
fished by anglers in quest of the large 
trout that make this particular spot their 
rendezvous. Here the wet fly was original- 
ly introduced into local waters. 

“On August 27, 1934, descending the 
well-worn path that leads to the river bank, 
I took my stand on a favorite rock, one 
that juts out into the water some few feet 
farther than the others. Hardly had I at- 
tached a Professor fly to my leader when 
I heard voices above me and realized that 
I was not to fish alone. Company proved 
to be several fellows from Pocatello who 
nightly fished the stream at this point and 
with whom I had become well acquainted. 
After the usual questions had been asked, 
they went to a point just above me. 

“Casting some thirty feet to the right of 
the rock on which I was standing, I noticed 
a slight swirl within a few feet of the spot 
where my lure had landed. My hopes im- 
mediately rose, for it was evident that the 
fish were starting to feed. Several casts 
in that direction were unproductive, how- 
ever, and I turned to the more shallow 
water, for here the fish began to feed early 
and it was now nearing sundown. My 
companions were casting to the left of me, 
with regularity if not results. Bringing the 
fly close in, I thought I could discern the 


shadow of a trout which had evidently fol- 
lowed the lure, but from which repeated 
casts failed to elicit further response. 

“Returning to the spot in which a trout 
had previously swirled, my Professor fell 
softly and sank within eight or ten feet of 
the bank and alarmingly close to the line 
of one of my companions. I retrieved slow- 
ly. The ripple made by the fly had hardly 
reached shore when I felt a slight tug, un- 
like the savage strike of the trout in early 
spring, but a strike nevertheless. I braced 
myself and struck. 

“For a split second I thought I had foul- 
ed the rocky bottom. Then that heavy, mo- 
mentarily inert thing went into action with 
all the strength and thrill of a fighting 
barracuda. Running toward the middle of 
the river with unbelievable speed, he im- 
mediately took to the air, his broad silver 
sides gleaming as he frantically tried to 
shake the hook. Up and down, around and 
around, it seemed that his energy would 
never wane as he took more and more line 
from the reel in his bursts for freedom. 

“The strength of the rod, however, 
gradually proved to be too much for the 
old warrior, and I slowly edged him to the 
shore, my heart pumping as he came so 
close that I could see his huge and power- 
ful tail fanning the water. WVhissh! Not 
yet spent, he again made for deeper water, 
exerting every ounce of energy in a last 
dash for freedom. My rod arched as I tried 
to keep him under water. However, his 
swings gradually lost their sweep, and I 
turned him and brought him close to the 
rock. The gaff held and he was mine! Fif- 
teen pounds eight ounces of brilliant rain- 
bow—indeed the answer to a fisherman's 
dream !’ 

William E. Dame took Third Prize with 
a 141%4-pound steelhead which he caught in 
the Wind River of Washington on Sep- 
tember 30, 1934. The fish measured 34 
inches in length and 16% inches in girth, 
and the lucky lure was a bucktail fly. 


Fg having lunch, our party of 
three fishermen and another of two 
were waiting for the late-afternoon and 
evening fishing. Seeing a couple of fish 
boil in the still pool, and to prove the old 
adage that a fisherman has to wet his line 
to catch ’em, I waded out in front of the 
gathering and started to fish, turning a 
deaf ear to the sarcastic comments of those 
in the shade of the willows. 

“Bang! Right off the bat, a fish nailed 
the big bucktail and was hooked good and 
solid. He felt and looked like a whale, 
bent on splashing all the water out of the 
river while taking line to far distant points 
and back again. To the accompaniment of 
much advice and some cheering for the 
fish, the scrap went on. The fish was very 
slow in tiring, and my wrists were nearly 
done before the old rainbow finally turned 
belly up. 

“After he was on the gravel and had 
received the coup-de-grace, there was much 
hand-shaking and patting on the back, a 
relief after about thirty minutes of tension 
that ended perfectly.” 

H. P. Blanchard pulled down Fourth 
Prize. He took a 12-pounder in the famous 
Rogue River on a Blanchard Special fly. 
The fish measured 32 inches in length and 
16% inches in girth, and was caught on 
October 4, 1934. 

Number Five was Leo White, whose 
steelhead weighing 10 pounds 4 ounces was 
caught in the Weiser River of Idaho on 
August 9, 1934. The fish measured 2834 
inches in length and 16 inches in sixth, 
and a Gray Hackle fly did the trick. 

Sixth and last was Earl Walker. His 
914-pounder came from Big Hole River 
in Montana and measured 29 inches in 
length and 16 inches in girth. It was caught 
on July 22, on a fly of his own concoction. 
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The most beau- 
tiful pictures 
of their kind 


ever made avail- 
able to you. 


Less than a year ago a famous 
American artist, Mr. Edwin Megar- 
gee, painted for us, in oils, six typical 
American gunning scenes. No finer, 
more beautiful pictures of their kind 
have ever been painted. 


We offer you a complete set of 
these pictures reproduced on heavy, 
high-grade picture paper, by a costly 
process, for 


ONLY $1 A SET 


These reproductions are so faithful 
to the originals they are hard to 
distinguish from them. Suitably 
framed (costing little) they will be 
a beautiful and distinctive ornament 
for the walls of your home, office, 
camp or club. 


: The six pictures are Pheasant 
Shooting, Goose Shooting, Quail 
Shooting, Snipe ror cung Grouse 
Shooting, Duck Shooting. Each is in 
full color, and about the size of a 
Field & Stream page. Mailed to you 
with cardboard protection, flat, post- 
age paid, for only $1. 


You can save seventy-five cents on a new 
or renewal subscription by accepting this 
offer— 


A YEAR'S 
SUBSCRIPTION 
and 
Set of 6 Pictures, $2.75 


Send coupon now, before supply 
is exhausted. 


FIELD & STREAM 

578 Madison Ave., New York 
For the enclosed $ send me 
(set of Megargee pictures alone. 


enter 


[] set of Megargee pictures and { entend 


my subscription for 1 year. 


Dec, 25 
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A HONKER WITH A 
MALLARD COMPLEX 


HE fidelity that prompts Canada 
geese to mate for life blighted the 
career of a young gander on Polly Lake, 
Downing Park, Newburgh, New York. 
Instead of choosing one of his own race 
for a girl friend he became enamored of 
a mallard hen. Moreover, she had a past, 
for she was on the nest when the Canada 
fell for her two years ago this last summer. 
While she was on the eggs, he would 
stand nearby and talk to her; she'd listen 
politely but wouldn’t answer. Clipped 
wings kept the gander aground, but the 
mallard was a high flier and when meal 
time came she’d sail across the lake to the 
| feeding grounds. Her boy friend would 
paddle after her under full steam, com- 
plaining at the top of his voice. Then he'd 
continue the monologue while she ate, 
quite forgetting to have a bite himself. 
Then, when the ducklings hatched and 
proved seaworthy, the mallard left them 
cold. The Canada rose to the occasion like 
a gentleman and took the mosquito fleet in 
tow, while others of his species gave him 
the goose laugh. He retaliated by charg- 
ing every goose, duck or swan that so 
much as looked at his downy flotilla. 
The youngsters soon became indepen- 
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spring did the park superintendent remem- 
ber that he should have marked the Cana- 
da’s lady. Now there was no way of telling 
if she had been given away or not, for 
mallards look alike as two peas in a pod. 

A mallard nested last spring in the same 
spot where the previous year’s romance 
began and ended. And in a few days, there 
was the gander back again, standing guard. 
The young hatched, the mother left and 
the Canada supervised his second consign- 
ment of ducklings. 

Was it the same duck? The park su- 
perintendent isn’t sure, but he thinks it 
likely. Or maybe the Canada has a mal- 
lard complex. Probably he'll realize some 
day that his present investment isn’t pay- 
ing dividends, and will take up with a 
mate that will appreciate his devotion. 

Marvin Devers 


THE DEADLY CORAL 


SNAKE 
Part II 
By Will L. Smith 


HE treatment for the bite of a coral 
snake will be of interest and value to 
anyone who is likely to have any experi- 
ence with these reptiles. In cases of this 
kind, the preliminary first-aid treatment is 
of utmost importance because of the ex- 


e 
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Photo Staten Island Zoological Society 











The coral snake is very closely related to the king cobra, probably the most danger- 
ous of all living creatures. Above, you see an 11-foot cobra being milked of its 
venom, by Carol Stryker, Director of the Staten Island Zoological Society. Enough 

venom was obtained from it to kill 70 men 


traordinary speed with which the venom is 
absorbed by the body tissues and acts on 
the nerve fibers. The physician can do 
little good if the higher nerve centers have 
already been affected. Therefore, it is even 
more necessary than in the usual cases of 
snake bite that immediate mechanical 


dent, leaving their foster father to consort 
with their own kind. The Canada cruised 
around on solitary patrol until the ice 
came. 

Winter brought on the customary weed- 
ing out of ducks and several mallards, 
among others, were disposed of. Not until 
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treatment be begun, even if a doctor does 
happen to be near at hand. 

The treatment, with minor differences, 
is essentially the same as that given for the 
bite of the pit vipers, but it must be done 
more quickly. Suppose that the bite is on 
the arm or leg. Immediately, tie a soft 
cloth or wide rubber band about six inches 
above the wound, then another band above 








News 


Photo Pennsylvania Game 
Who said the woodchuck can’t climb a 
tree? Gordon Helsel took this picture of 
a chuck hanging from a branch 25 feet 
from the ground 


the knee or elbow. These ligatures should 
not be excessively tight, as it is not nec- 
essary to restrict arterial flow, but simply 
to stop the return of poisoned lymphatic 
matter and blood to the vital organs. The 
venom is not carried directly by the blood, 
but by the lymphatic fluid which passes 
without difficulty through both tissue and 
the walls of blood vessels. 

The ligatures (incorrectly called tourni- 
quets) should not be made of wire or rope, 
but of some wider material, in order to 
prevent bruising of the poisoned flesh. 
Even a perfect ligature will be excru- 
ciatingly painful to the patient, due to 
the accumulation of the nerve-poisoning 
venom. 

Immediately after tying off the wound, 
make cross incisions, about % inch deep 
through each fang mark};.using a sharp 
blade of any kind, but being»yery careful 
not to cut a large vein. Then temove as 
much of the poisoned fluid as yot™ean, 
using a suction apparatus, or the mouth if 





A Service to Our Readers 


THis department consists of short articles 
and notes, describing interesting and un- 
usual side-lights on animal life. Game birds 
and animals are given major consideration. 
All of you are heartily and earnestly invited 
to contribute. Good natural history photo- 
gtaphs are also desired. Questions will be 
answered when accompanied by a stamped, 
addressed envelope. 











no better means are available. If possible, 
wash out your mouth with a 1% solution 
of potassium permanganate before and 
after sucking the wound. 

Cover the treated area with a wet anti- 
septic dressing to aid irrigation, but con- 
tinue suction at intervals of about fifteen 
minutes. Remember to loosen the ligatures 
for five seconds every twenty minutes to 


reduce danger of mortification. It is very | 
important that the flesh must not be 
bruised by suction device or ligature, as 
necrosis is likely to result. This accom- 
panying sloughing of the flesh is both un- 
pleasant and dangerous. 

Where medical aid is unobtainable, the 
layman should use any possible means ; 
an attempt to save life. Serious snake-bite | 
cases cannot wait a day or so, or often 
even a few hours, for a doctor. Treatment 
must be given at once. Naturally, the most 
efficient treatment can be given only by | 
the physician, -but even the novice can give 
the first aid necessary to save the victim's 
life. 

Where the treatment is administered by 
the physician, he may find it necessary to 
increase drainage by making a number of 
shallow incisions about the wound and in- 
jecting warm saline solution. Blood trans- | 
fusions are, of course, indicated in any very 
severe snake bite. 

I have not mentioned the use of serum, 
because it is practically impossible to ob- 
tain a specific serum for the bite of the 
coral anywhere in this country. Cobra 
serum may be used, but even this is to be 
found only at the larger serpent dealers 
and is hard to get. Our American anti- 
venin, a polyvalent serum for rattlesnake, 
moccasin and copperhead bites, may be | 
used to combat the small haemolytic con- | 
tent of coral-snake venom, but cannot aid | 
to any great extent in combating neuro- | 
toxic venom. However, its use will cause | 
no harm, and no bets should be overlooked | 
when dealing with the bite of such a dan- 
gerous customer as the coral snake. 

(The End) 











READERS’ NOTES AND QUERIES 


TWO FROGS, A PERCH, A LIZARD AND 
A CRAWFISH 


Last winter I was interested in getting a 
hull in which to install an outboard motor. A | 
friend, Jim Ward, said he had one, so we started | 
out to see the hull at Jim’s camp and found it | 
was not only under water, but frozen in. We | 
went to work, sawed through three feet of solid | 
ice—ice like the natives haven’t seen in twenty 
years—and finally with ice chisels we were able 
to get a place cut out and free the boat. 

When it was pulled ashore and examined, it 
had bedded in it a pile of frozen mud with two | 
frogs, a yellow perch about 2% inches long, a 
crawfish and a lizard. Being sportsman- -minded, 
we took the frogs out of the mire. One seemed 
alive and swam immediately away when thrown 
into the hole from which the boat was taken. The 
second frog lay limp upon the water, apparently 
asleep. However, in about a minute, it awakened 
and swam away. The yellow perch was apparent- 
ly asleep also, but almost immediately came to es | 
when placed in the water. The craWfish and lizard 
were dead, 

The fact that these animals lived through such 
a severe winter in such an out of the way place | 
seems a little strange. The account may be of | 
interest to you. 

Cor. R. L. 





Cook. 


Ans.: Thank you for your interesting letter. 
The story of the two frogs. the yellow perch, the 
crawfish and the lizard is indeed a re markable 
one. I have heard instances of this kind in con- 
nection with frogs and also with certain fish, but 
never a yellow perch. I should have expected both 
the crawfish and the lizard to outlive the perch. 

Naturat History Epitor. 





AND HOW THEY CAN SWIM! 


I read with interest the letter in the July 
issue, “Do Rabbits Swim? 

Two years ago was coming up the Ohio 
River near Madison, Indiana, on my _ house- 
boat and my. son called my attention to some- 
thing swimming across the river, several hun- 
dred feet ahead of us. I picked up the glasses 
and saw it was a rabbit, with a young one by 
her side. As we approached them, they never 
altered their course. We watched them for some 
time and saw them reach the Kentucky shore 
safely. The river at this point is fully a half- 
mile wide. 

Girpert L. Kemper. 

Ans.—Thank you very much for your interest- 
ing letter. I don’t know as I have ever had an 
instance brought to my attention where a rabbit 
swam for as long a distance as you mention. 
This is very unusual. 

Naturat History Epitor. 


(END OF NATURAL HISTORY) 
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Bargains in 


UNCLAIMED 


Trophies 


Hundreds of fine mounted trophies 
must be sold AT ONCE. Many 
at less than the cost of mounting. 
Wonderful gifts for home, oiies, 
den or mountain cabin. Rugs, 
robes, game heads of all kinds, 
novelties, fur pieces, pillows, 
lined and dressed skins from 
every land--ALL must be sold at once. Hurry! Quan- 
— limited. First come, first served. Write TODAY 
for descriptive price list--sent FREE! 
TAXIDERMY Jonas mounts are famous the 
world over as life-like RE- 
CREATIONS of nature itself. Send YOUR trophies 
to Jonas’ master craftsmen for mounts that best pre- 
serve the memories of your hunt. Jonas mounts cest 
no more--often 
Write for CATALOG and a GUIDE 
Write on your business letter- 
head--or send 10c for illus- 
trated —s and valuable 
FIELD GUIDE. 


1021 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 





BUILD YOUR OWN 


FIREPLACE 
of Durable, 


Inexpensive Concrete Blocks 


Now, with this new plan book, any- 
one who can make a simple wooden 
box can build a beautiful smokeless 
tireplace—dozens of designs and fin- 
ishes. Suitable for summer cottage or 
permanent home. 


Get This Complete Plan Book With More 
Than 100 Drawings 


Tells you everything you need to know about building 
fireplaces. Every detail covered, If not satisfied return 
book undamaged in 3 days for refund. 


Price $2 postpaid, cash with order; or sent C.0.D. 
P. W. MIEGEL, 1831 Texas Street, El Paso, Texas 


HULL AUTO COMPASS 


Have you ever taken the wrong road 
and traveled many “wiles before dis- 
covering your mistake 
PLANE TYV?E COMPASS 
tells ee; direction ¢ fe 
to windshield. Base diaineter. 
pl, $1.95 POSTPA AD, Pandas 
Comnensstor. SATISFACTION GUAR- 
ANTEED. 


i your dealer cannot 
supply you, order direct. 


HULL MFG. CO., Box 246-L; WARREN, OHIO 
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Why They Differ So 


Be sure that you get a boat adapted to your individual requirements 


OATS differ almost as much as do 

people. They differ in size, shape, 

appearance and abilities, just as we 

do, although they are, of course, 
more consistent. Incidentally, infinite as 
are the variations in boats, experts can un- 
derstand the reasons therefor and in many 
instances improve upon or remedy certain 
short-comings. 

We usually classify boats according to 
underbody design when considering their 
performance. They are classified accord- 
ing to superstructure when their accom- 
modations are under discussion. 
Sam classifies them as to length. Class I, 
for instance, includes all boats under 20 
feet in length, for the purpose of regu- 
lating required equipment, And for rac- 

ng, all manner of classifications are 
resorted to by those in charge of such 
competitions. 

The four underbody types are dis- 
tinctly different, one from the other, 
although builders have modified them 
for particular purposes. The design 
of most of the slower types of small 
boats is what is called the “displace- 
ment hull.” This model has a_ round 
bottom, a substantial keel, and from amid- 


Uncle 


ships, where the hull is deepest in the 
water, it slopes up sharply to the stern 
transom at the water line. The after under- 
body of a sailing boat is something like 
that of the displacement hull. This design 
is often so shaped that at the stern water- 
line the two sides practically meet, the 
stern transom being almost the shape of 
the shield in heraldry. This cutaway por- 






















tion, giving a narrow stern, allows the 
boat to get away easily from the drag of 
the disturbed water, and the sharp upward 
underbody line from amidships to the 
stern makes the boat ride easily on the 
waves 
At slow speed this boat rocks along i in 
rough water with ease. The design of 
ocean- going commerce carriers follows 
out these principles, with modifications 
due to other factors. In small boats, these 
hulls are easily propelled up to six or 
seven miles an hour, requiring very low 
power for such a pace. But their top 
speed with any amount of power, however 
great, is hardly more, and when pushed 
to their utmost they drag the river 
along, squatting badly while doing 
so. This is not true of the big ocean- 
going boats, because of their great 
length and low proportionate power. 
In late years, the sea-skiff type of 
hull has become popular, both in 
clinker-built (lap-strake) construc- 
tion, and with smooth skin. This de- 


The inverted “V”-bottom design is 

remarkably stable in rough water 
A streamlined 30-foot cruiser which has 
living accommodations for six 
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sign is rounded in the underbody from 
amidships forward, and flat on the bot- 
tom from amidships to the stern tran- 
som, which is wide, high and flat or 
slightly cut-under. Sometimes this type 
will be as wide in the stern sections as 
amidships, sometimes somewhat narrower. 
However, a boat of this design tends to 
plane, when given plenty of power, on the 
flat surface in the after portion of the un- 
derbody. This makes an excellent boat for 
speed in rough water. It was developed by 
the rum-runners off-shore during the days 
of national Prohibition. It has since be- 
come a favorite model for off-shore fish- 
ing, both in cruisers for sportsmen and in 
open boats of considerable length used by 
market fishermen. 

The third type of hull design is the 
familiar “V” bottom, which is tapered 
from the waterline where there is a sharp 
angle called the “chine” down to the keel, 
in varying V’s according to the beam of 
the boat. Even the stern transom of such 
a boat often has a very wide “V” slightly 
below the waterline. This boat rises high 
in the water when given plenty of power 
and planes on the after underbody sur- 
face. It is fast and easily maneuverable 
and, when its weights are well disposed, 
rides with comfort. It may, however, slope 
and take water over the bow at slow speed 
in rough water. It has become the pre- 
vailing type for the runabout, the roadster 
of the waterways, and bids fair to remain 
so. In speed, “V”-bottom runabouts go 
from about 18 to 45 m.p.h., according to 
length, power and other factors. 

The hydroplane hull is used almost ex- 
clusively for racing and is the fastest type 
of boat hull yet developed. It varies widely 
in design and these variations are used by 
naval architects for extensive experimen- 
tation to produce faster hulls in racing 
classes in which the motors are limited to 
practically the same oy er] This is 
the type of hull which Gar Wood uses for 
his racing boats in the unlimited-power 
class for the championship of the world, 
and into them he has put the most power- 
ful engines he could procure or develop 
in this country. 


HE Miss America’s are simple de- 

signs as hydroplanes go, although the 
significance of every line has been studied 
and utilized. The general form of them is a 
concave “V” bow, with a transverse step 
about sixty per cent of the distance from 
stem to stern and flat or nearly flat bottom 
back of the step and on to the stern tran- 
som. The stern is as wide as the beam 
amidships to give ample bearing on the 
water. The boat in speed rises out of the 
water almost completely and skims along 
the surface at terrific speed. Such boats 
are exceedingly sensitive because they are 
almost in the air, the surfaces on which 
they ride the water being astonishingly 
small parts of the whole underbody. These 
are called “the wetted surfaces” of a rac- 
ing boat, and the step or notch is for the 
specific purpose of reducing the wetted 
surface. The reason for this is that where 
Impact occurs between the boat underbody 
and the water, lift occurs and, on those por- 
tions of the wetted surface in contact with 
disturbed water, suction occurs. 

The problem, then, is to give as much 
lift 3A as little suction as possible. In 
speed, single-step hydroplane rides on 
the Glee of the forward planes at the step 
and on a small portion of the planes at the 
stern. Some experts used to speak sagely 
about a “cushion of air” being obtained 
for further lifting the boat by the cutaway 
shape of the bottom, back of the step, but 
this is negligible. The cutaway portion of 
the hull back of the step is simply to keep 
the bottom away from the sucking action 
of the disturbed water. 
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Of late years, the “V”-bottom design, 
which used to be confined to runabouts and 
express cruisers, has been adapted with 
modifications by prominent builders ~ of 
long experience to give the average family 
cruiser greater speed, with power and fuel 
consumption within the bounds of modera- 
tion. Whereas, a decade ago, if a cruiser 
could do a real 10 miles per hour at open 
throttle, it was the exception. Nowadays, 
practically all of the medium-sized stock 
cruisers go several miles faster than that, 
some of them up to 16 and even 20 miles 


per hour. This development has given them | 


wider popularity, 
of about 36 feet 


and the express cruiser 
in length has become a 





A Service to Our Readers 


THs department is conducted for sports- 
men who make use of boats in connection 
with hunting, fishing, camping and other 
outdoor recreation. Discussions are wel- 
comed. Questions will be answered when 
accompanied by a stamped, addressed en- 
velope. We are not prepared, however, to 
supply building plans, blueprints or specifi- 
cations. 











popular type also for those who can meet 
the higher cost of fuel. Hydroplane cruis- 
ers, however, have not yet proved suffi- 
are d successful or desirable to warrant 
building in numbers, the “V” bottom with 
fine, fast lines still eatin the practical one 
for express classes 

Try as we may, we cannot escape the 
fundamental engineering problem of all 
mechanical propulsion, which is the re- 
lationship of horsepower to weight, and 
this holds true in air and on land as well 
as in the water. And we boat fans who | 
are interested in obtaining the best results | 
in performance out of our boats should not 
think we can blindly hit upon some strange 
combination of lines and 
which will revolutionize naval architec- 
ture. Merely because most of us are not 


in the position to see with our own eyes | 


the continuous and extensive study and 
experimentation made by experts of long 
experience to develop for our use the best 
possible combinations of hull lines to pro- 
duce boats possessing as many advantages 
as possible and as few disadvantages, we 
should not forget that this great effort is 
being made and that yearly progress is 
achieved. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
CAULKING SEAMS 


Can you direct me as to caulking my cruiser? 
I have had it for five years and now the seams 
need some caulking in places. What is the pro- 
cedure? The edges of the planks are bevelled into 
a “V" which extends about halfway through the 
thickness of the wood. How deep should the 
caulking be driven? Should this entire ““V”’ be 
filled up with caulking? Joun Graver. 


Ans.—Be careful not to drive too much caulk- 


ing into your seams. This is frequently done 
when one is new to the job, Clean out the seam; 
well with a tapering blunt tool, like the end of 
a file, 
i." "". 
placing usually comes out when you do this. I 
use sandpaper, medium, on the sides of the 
seams to <n ge small splinters which may get 
into my hands. Caylk the seams only when they 
are dry. Use a caulking iron if you have one, 
although any strong thin blade, not too wide, will 
do in a pinch. 

Ww hen driving in the caulking, remember that 
it is put there to swell and make allowances for 
oe by putting in less than the seam will take. 

Caulking usually fills up the “V” in the seam 
about half way to the top, or a little more. It is 
good practice to put a little fresh paint in the 
seam before caulking, as this dries and tends 
to hold the caulking in place as well as preserves 
the wood against the dampness. Remember that 
it is much better to put too little caulking into a 
seam than too much, as damage can be done by 
over-caulking, When the wood swells, the planks 
may buckle if too tightly caulked. 

Motor Boat Eprrtor. 


(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 
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taking care not to chew up the sides of | 
Any loose caulking which needs re- | 
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lected, slowly season- 
ed wood . . . correct 
design skilled 


craftsmanship to assure 
absolute uniformity of 
weight, grain and limberness 
in a pair of You can 
depend on these qualities 
when you buy Northland 
Skis. Ask any expert! Mod 
els for touring, downhill, 
slalom, jumping and racing. 
Identified by the deerhead 
trademark. 





Free booklet 
| HOW TO SKI 
will help you learn. 


NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 
26 Merriam Park St. Paul, 
Worid’s Largest Ski Manufacturers 


NEW WICKLESS 
LANTERN 


NEEDED BY EVERY 
SPORTSMAN 


300 CANDLE POWER of brilliant 
white light turns night into day. An 
ideal light for every hunter, fisher- 
man or camper. Ilandy, portable, 
absolutely eafe. Large Reflector 
Type Canopy. FULL CHROMIUM 
PLATE makes it proof against rust 
or tarnish. Instant lighting, simple. 
easy to operate. Burns 96 per cent 
air and only 4 per cent fuel. The 
perfect outdoor light. Buy direct 
from factory and save one balf. 
HOME TRIAL-- Write today for full 
detaiis—30 DAY TRIAL OFFER and 
how to get yours FREE 
THE AKRON LAMP & 
MFG. C 





422 Lamp Bidg., Akron, Ohio 
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ae old school serving thousands. os ~ 4 






|. tents, 
bags—any- 
made of cloth or canvas —with 
-A-FAB Fabric oe. uick, easy 
to use and economical. es flexible 
waterproof patches het withstand the 
hardest wear and washing our 
equipment shipshape with AMS A- R-PAB 
Ask your sporting goods dealer or send 75¢ for a half 
pint. Money returned if you are not entirely satisfied. 
Saves its cost many times in one season. 


S. J. RUSSELL CO., P. O. Box 187, Peoria, Hlinois 


| Permanently repair ay = Sp clothe 
' thin covers, blankets, du 
thin, 








N FURS TANNED 


Let a 






Your trophies and furs are valuable. 
reliable firm tan and make them up. 35 
years finest work at lowest cost. Famous 
custom tanners, taxidermists, repairing, 
glazing, renewing. We make coats, scarfs 
Special prices now, Satisfaction guaranteed. 

New Itlustrated Catalog now ready. Free 
our Special Offer. Write Today. 


GLOBE TANNING CO., Dep.F, Des Moines,lowa 


and robes. 


FREE BOOK & 




























-of Bargains in Army, 
Outdoor and Sport Goods, 
Clothes, Shoes, Boots, Blank- 
ets, Tents, Firearms, Boy Scout 
Suppli ies, etc. Send 10c for copy 
to be redeemed on first order. 





ESTABLISHED 1868 
4716 Lester St., Richmond, Va, 
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Springer and Cocker Spaniel Trials in Virginia 


Hot Springs Introduces a New Sport to the South 


of sport, Virginia was the first-of the 

Southern States to have its field trials 
for springer and cocker spaniels. The in- 
auguration took place on October 4th and 
5th last, in a capital hunting country on 
the Jackson River, about five miles from 
the fashionable and luxurious spa, the 
Homestead, Hot Springs. The recently 
formed Bath County Field Trial Associa- 
tion is made up of the membership of prom- 
inent local sportsmen and sportswomen, 
under the presidency of George A. Ellis, 
Jr., for many years nationally known as a 
successful breeder, owner and exhibitor of 
English setters, springer and cocker span- 
iels. Several of these spaniels have been 
actually handled in the field and show 
rings by the president's daughter, Miss 
Jean Ellis, probably the youngest of the 
thoroughly efficient © women-amateurs 
known in the kennel world. 

To say the least of it, the Virginia trials 
were of a high-class order; the terrain 
being ideal from a hunting-shooting point 
of view—plenty of cover, grand expanses 
of corn stubbles and clover fields which, 
in the open, had considerable cover to hold 

e birds. Pheasant was the game. So not 
only were spaniels introduced in a way 
that never shall be forgotten, but the most 
gaily plumaged of the feathered game birds 
were turned down in a new country. 

We were among those beautifully wood- 
ed mountains with their glistening streams, 
and where, in the lowlands, there is plenty 
of feed for game in the form of grains 
ind wild berries. Virginia is a delightful 
country—a place of high-farming, well- 
bred live stock and Nature is bountiful in 
ill of her gifts. 

An unusually large field attended on the 
two days of the meeting. Never had been 
seen such a brilliant company as attended 
the after-dinner pool auctions in the beau- 
tifully comparisoned and furnished dining 
room, on the walls of which hung scores of 
those 1826 large-size colored engravings, 
Audubon’s American Birds—treasures in 
themselves for students of ornithology and 
bird portraiture. It is almost needless to 
add that scores of the Homestead guests 
became keenly interested in the “dogs” 
and, consequently, the amounts subscrib- 
ed.at the auctions were unusually heavy. 


[= the van of most diversions in the way 


present were Harry I. 
Caesar, William K. Dick, Mr. and Mrs. 
George A. Ellis, Jr., Miss Jean Ellis, Ken- 
neth Ellis, Mr. and Mrs. Henry L. Fergu- 
son, Mr. and Mrs. Hollister Buell, Mr. 
and Mrs. Fay Ingalls, Miss Polly Ingalls, 
Dr. and Mrs. Samuel Milbank, Mrs. A. 
R. Moffit, Mr. and Mrs. Sherburne Pres- 


Among those 


cott, Mr. and Mrs. Francis B. Reeves, 
Mrs. W. J. Schloesser, Mr. and Mrs. 
Francis J. Squires, Elias C. Vail, Mrs 





The Judges 
David Wagstaff (left) and C. Fred Neilson 


Henry Warwick, Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam heetiioe Kendall, Mr. and Mrs. Tate 
B. Starrett, Miss Mary D. Brooks, Virgil 
C. Gates, Col. William McKee Dunn, Mr. 
and Mrs. A. P. Alexander, Jr., Mr. and 
Mrs. Alfred Ferguson, Miss Ann Loth, 
Jack Todd, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Dana 
Knight, Captain W. N. Talbot, Mr. and 
Mrs. Howard Drummond, Donald Carr, 
David Wagstaff, C. Fred Neilson, T. W. 
Herring, Carlton Knowlton, Chairman of 
the Virginia State Conservation Commit- 
tee. There was a large attendance of local 


farmers and youths—all seemingly greatly 
interested in the proceedings. 

In this spectacular way a good entry of 
spaniels made its initial bow to the South. 
Their questing, steadiness to wing and 
shot, their pick-ups and retrieving—in the 
instances of the winning dogs—demon- 
strated the ability of these dogs to hunt 
find and retrieve game from land and 
water. It is reputed that the valley of the 
Jackson River, with its broad cornfields, 
pastures and densely covered hillsides, pro- 
vides excellent breeding grounds for pheas- 
ants. So all will await the development of 
further game production in that well- 
favored part of these states. 

The judges were David Wagstaff and 
C. Fred Neilson. The official guns were 
Donald Carr, Alfred Ferguson and Sher- 
burne Prescott. On both days the weather 
was ideal. The sumptuous luncheons pro- 
vided in the field for all and sundry were of 
the “Ole Virginie” order. So the reader 
will be well able to imagine the rest! 

Coming to the running of the four stakes, 
there can be no doubt the spectators were 
given a rare treat. They were enabled to 
look upon and note the manners of well- 
trained springers and cockers. 


HERE could be no mistaking the very 

high efficiency of the white and lives. 
marked springer, Fleet of Falcon Hill, a 
son of Ch. Tedwyn’s Trex and Chane 
field Flight, both imported and of leading 


‘British springer field-trial blood and per- 


formances. Subsequently, they became 
leading field-trial springers in America. 
Bred by Mr. and Mrs. Walton Ferguson, 
their brother’s three-and-a-half-year-old 
dog, Fleet, is a model of the near-perfec- 
tion spaniel, as one of his breed may be. 
Highly intelligent, even when on the lead, 
he is full of life—his tail wagging all the 
time. He provides, while sitting down, an 
interesting picture, as he watches other 
dogs while at work. Fleet seems to be the 
most keenly interested of all observers— 
canine as well as human. In a word; he 
not only enjoys his own work, but is ever 
watchful of the doings of his fellow dogs. 
As silent as the grave, his fast- moving 
stern alone gives evidence of his unex- 
pressed thoughts. He’s a hunter through 
and through. The judges’ notes read: “A 
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A Few Competitors at the Hot Springs, Va., Spaniel Trials 


Right — Henry L. 
Ferguson with 
springer spaniel, 
Fleet of Falcon Hill, 
Winner of the Open 
All-Age Stake 


Below—Elias Vail 
with Sirdar Sunny 
Boy (winner) and 
High Island Tipsy, 
second in Open All- 
Age Cocker Stake 
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@ Sergeant's Mange Medicine has been standard 
treatment for Sarcoptic Mange for 50 years. Sold by 
pet shops and druggists everywhere. Our FREE 
ADVICE DEPT. answers questions about your dog’s 
health. Write fully. 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 


2150 W. Broad Street Richmond, Virginia 


Sergeant's 


MANGE ™ MEDICINE 


WRITE FOR FREE DOG BOO 





OORANG AIREDALES 


Oorang Airedales, the all-round dogs, are excellent 
retrievers on upland game and waterfowl; natural 
pheasant and grouse hunters; swift, silent-trailing tree- 
barkers on raccoon and big game. At home they are 
perfect guards and companions for adults and children 
Registered trained dogs and choice puppies shipped 
on trial. Also high-class Irish Setters, English Setters, 
Pointers, Coonhounds, Beagles, Spaniels, Shepherds. 
Send dime for lists. 


SPORTSMEN’S CLUB SERVICE LA RUE, OHIO 





SPRINGER SPANIELS 


Youngsters for sale, bred from real 
workers that have high-class Springer 
type. Priced to sell. Write us your 








want 
COMRADE FARMS 
Box O Galion, Ohio 
Modern Type 
SPRINGERS & 
COCKERS 


Liver and white and black 
and white puppies and grown 
dogs. Sired by Champions 
and Field Trial Winners. 
State full requirements. 
ELWOOD KENNELS 
Jericho Turnpike 
Huntington, N. Y. 
Phone COMMACK 876-F-6 








WINNEBAGO KENNELS| 


Dr. A. C. Gifford, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
have some very fine Springer and Cocker puppies and 
grovn dogs for immediate sale from our private hunt- 
ing dogs. These originate from the famous Winnebago 
strain noted for their hunting ability and good looks. 
The pedigrees contain the best in field trial and show} 
dogs | 
Four famous Champions Winnebago Springers and 
the fully trained red Cocker Ch. Winnebago’s Best Bet} 
service of approved females 
some dandy puppies just right for Christ- 
priced $35.00 up according to quality. 





Bird Dog Trainer 


I developed 
ing dogs in 


ome great winning field trial and shoot- 
Canada this summer. Now booking dogs 


to take south in December. I follow the seasons to 
the grea t game and training sections in the country 
Send me those good young prospects now to develop 


highest class 
Rates 
HOWARD KIRK 


dogs possible for you 
Reasonable 


Farmersville, tll. 








Springer — Spaniel — Puppies 


Farm-raised litter by Ch. Langtoun Lubricant, out of 
Kanawt Belle of Ch. Pat of Abilene and 
‘ Lhe Counte tter ister 


of winners last 


M Sq. Garden and winners bitches last Morri 
1 I x. Re tered litter seven months old on Dee 
Fit for bench or field 


JOHN W. BOYER ¥ 
Long Branch Farm, Route 4, Charlottesville, Virginia 





















Ow Doc Rimepits AY) 
fifteen years of recognized quality ‘Wy 

A row conts mont — bav't Your pet worts 117 
ASK US FOR “SUCCESS WITH DOGS" TELLS HOW 
TO FEEO ANO TRAIN YOUR 00G, TEACH HIM 
TAICKS. CURE OOG DISEASES, ETC 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATCO. MAILED FREE 


Q-W LABORATORIES. Inc Dent 5%) 
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near perfection as a dog could be. It was 
a pleasure to see the understanding that 
existed between Harry Ferguson and his 
dog. Fleet of Falcon Hill is a springer so 
near human that everything he does 
demonstrates his intellect and affection.” 
Further expressing himself, Mr. Neilson 
remarked to this reporter: “Long after I 
am gone, the workings of Fleet of Falcon 
Hill and Bozo’s Bar Mate will be discussed 
by springer lovers. They are great dogs.” 

Mrs. A. R. Moffit’s Bozo’s Bar Mate, 
second in the All-Age, is a white and 
black-marked springer bred by A. Ben 
Beuren, and by Ch. Bozo II, out of Man 
O’ War’s Delightful. Born on May 19, 
1933, Mate is one of the best made of the 
highly typical springers ever seen at a field 
trial. And that might be saying or writing 
a good deal! Mate is a fast, hard worker 
and real hunter. Always under the control 
| of Elias Vail, with any kind of luck, this 
dog should make much history in the field 
as well as in the judging rings. In his first 
heat, Mate, while in the act of lifting and 
retrieving a pheasant, was not perturbed by 





OFFICIAL GUNS 7 
Alfred Ferguson (left) and Donald Carr 


a bevy of quail that rose all around him. 
The dog was not in the least excited; he 
remained as steady as a rock. He stuck 
to the task in hand, and returned at the 
gallop. Later on he marked a winged bird 
on the ground. 
judges’ order was given for him to go out. 
This he did; it was a fast and 
performance. A springer of great promise. 





QUAL third prizes in the All-Age 

Stake were awarded to Mrs. F. G. 
Turner’s Roger of Jumping Brook, a son of 
Roger of Clarion and Historical Cay, and 
Dr. and Mrs. Samuel Milbank’s Earlsmoor 
Dick. Mr. Turner handled Roger while 
Dick was looked after by Mr. Milbank. 
Both men are conspicuously prominent as 
successful amateur trainers. Roger and 
Dick were even in their work. They had 
like opportunities, found their game, were 
steady, and proved capital retrievers. They 
were diligent, hard workers, and were 
given long heats before the judges decided 
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WISE “SPORTSMEN” SHOOT 


over a thoroughly trained Avandale Springer Spaniel, 
Why not you? 20 of the finest to choose from. Ideal for 
Pheasant, Woodcock, Quail, Grouse, Partridge, Ducks 
and Rabbits. Wonderful hunters, excellent retrievers 
from land and water, obedient, tender mouthed, steady 
to shot. Only $150. up. Wonderfully bred puppies, ready 
to train $50.00 up. Brood bitches in whelp to cham- 
pions $100.00. Also Brittany (pointing) Spaniels, No 
duty. Deferred payments. A. K.C. reg. All over distemper, 
AVANDALE KENNELS (REG.) 
342 Main St. E. Chevrier, Prop. Winnipeg, Canada 


~-——- 








SPRINGER SPANIELS| 


Buy the best, they cost no more. Our dogs make grand 
workers and retrievers. A fine bunch now in training 
for fall delivery. Pups all ages and colors. Beautiful 
young bitches bred to our wonderful producing sires, 
Their get has gone best of breed or better four times 
in succession. Winning dogs at stud. State your re- 
quirements fully and pictures will be furnished. 


KESTERSON’S KENNELS, Skamokawa, Washington 








SPRINGER FOR SALE | 


Two and a half years old. Bred in the purple. 
Won in the Puppy Class at Illinois Springer 
Spaniel trials and third at Fishers Island in 
1934. Perfect gentleman’s gun dog. Grand nose: 
tender mouth; excellent retriever, land or 
water. Price $300.00. 
Box No. 1(01I0—FIELD & STREAM 

578 Madison Ave. New York City 








Pedigree Springer Spaniels 


From $10.00 to $500.00. No finer individuals, nor none 
better bred. State color, age and the amount you want 
to invest. Also a positive mange remedy, for any skin 
eruption on dogs or cats. Greatly assists the restoring 
of hair, $1.00; money-back guarantee. One package is 
sufficient amount for case on dog weighing up to 50 Ibs. 
State whether for dog or cat. 


FRANK J. COX 
207 W. Spruce Street 





Dodge City, Kans, 


"RABBITHOUNDS 


loffer For Sale A Nice Lot of 

ken and Partly Trained 
Hounds, Nice Looking. Healthy 
and Strong. Good 








will find the Good Ones come 
from 


Harry D. Welsh 


port 








ay 
| Clarion County, Pa. 


Look, Look, Sportsmen! 
Pair of 2%-yr.-old rabbit hounds, no trash, thoroughly 
trained, high-class hunters, brush, swamp and snow work- 
ers, routers, steady trailers, hole barkers, all-day hunters, 
neither man nor gun shy. Kentucky English strain, Walker 
breeding, medium size, extra good-lookers, female $10.; 
male $15.; pair $22.50, C. O. D. 10 days’ trial, money-back 
guarantee, bank reference. Also big, fine, nicely started, 2- 
yr.-old male coonhound, best breeding, black, tan, blue 
tick, cross treeing, good prospect; first $12.50 gets him 
ee. & Also No. 1 high-class trained coonhound, none 
better, trained on wild coon. Leave $65. with your agent 
for 10 days’ trial. 1. W. Wilson, Murray, Kentucky. 




















al J " vy 
SPORTSMEN 
200 pointers, setters, straight cooners, 
combination hunters, rabbit and fox 
hounds, cheap. List free. 
Ramsey Creek KENNELS 


Ramsey Illinois 














to declare they were of equal merit. Fourth | 


prize was given to Tedwyn’s Trick, a son 
of Ch. Tedwyn’s Trex and Banchory 
Bright—both imported springers. Trick 
is owned by Sherburne Prescott, a worthy 
patron of the sport since the first of the 
Fishers Island meetings. Trick, however, 
appeared a little short of condition which 


| slowed him down a good deal, according 


to the opinion of the judges. Inclined to 
cast back meant this dog’s relegation to 


| the position he held. Certificates of Merit 


were awarded to Miss Jean Ellis’ Berkeley 





AMERICAN HOUNDS 


Gossett’s Olde Tyme Long Eared Bugle Voiced Black and Tans 


grent endurance, cold trailing 







Far famed for 
abil at 





rivaled “* c 
etinds, trained hounds, bred bitehes, puppies 
Also the finest in rabbit minded English Bes- 
gles. Highly descriptive Mustrated catalog of 
absorbing interest to every houndman 10 


HERMOSA VISTA FARM 





W. Eart Gossertr—Mar. 
BANNOCK OHIO 
If you are looking for the best, try one of 
Kentucky's thoroughly trained four-year-old 
redbone and bluetick coonhounds; wide, fast 


ranger and hunter, true and solid tree barker; 
will hunt anywhere, either hills or swamps; ab- 
solutely rabbit-stock and fox broken. Priced to 
sell on trial with written purchase money back 
guarantee. 

C. R. Lewis, Hazel, Kentucky 








Outstanding Gun Dogs 
FOR SALE 


Pictures and other information 
on request. 


FORDS KENNELS Lavonia, Ga. 
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FREE ware ror 


BOOKLET NO. 652 
on the practical removal 
of worms in Dogs of all 
breeds and ages. 

>. OR DOGS 






YUEN c.f. 
WORM CAPSULES 
effectively remove 


Large Roundworms and Hookworms 


Dependable, safe, easy-to-give worm treatment. 
Helps keep your dog t rifty! 
For eves Booklet write ie a N-16-M 
mal Industry D 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO, Detroit, Mich. 


Seen Stores Sell Parke-Duvis Products 











your dog need never have 


DISTEMPER 


Lederle Laboratories Inc. introduced the 
Laidlaw-Dunkin Canine Distemper Vac- 
cine and Virus in America in 1929. Time 
and tests have proved this Lederle product 
to be a satisfactory method of distemper 
protection, 


Sor immunization specif 
CANINE DISTEMPER VACCINE and VIRUS 


Lederle 
for treatment — 
ANTI CANINE DISTEMPER SERUM 
lerle 


LepEeRLE LiaBorATORIES, INC. 
Consult your veterinarian or write Dept. B 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA NEW YORK 








SCOTTIES—CAIRNS 
DIEHARD and CABRACH KENNELS 


offer a large selection of puppies and grown 
dogs at moderate prices. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Est. 30 years. 

Can make Deliveries for Christmas if desired 
Closter (Tel. Closter 566) New Jersey 


— LJ . 

“Classy Terrier Puppies 

Full of Style and Play 
Most Aristocratic Wire- 
Haired Fox Terrier blood- 
lines in America. All papers 
and safe delivery guaranteed, 
Very reasonable now write. 
Caswell Kennels, Toledo, O. 


Yankee or Bull Terriers 


also bull pups cheap. Grown dogs reasonable; 
ship anywhere and live delivery guaranteed. 
Largest shippers in Dixie. Guaranteed mange 
remedy $1. Dog collars and harness made to 


order. 
BULLDOG HATCHERY 
501 Rockwood Dallas, Texas 




















Irish Water Spaniels 


A tried and proven retriever, land or water. A dog 
that has served American Sportsmen for over half a 


century, wonderful intelligence and affection. Easy to 
train and handle. Size, strength and a coat for the 
“toughest going’’. All the ‘‘wonderful stunts’’ the 


others do is Past History for PAT. Puppies, young- 
sters, trained dogs always on hand. Safe Delivery and 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. 





Beagles—Beagles—Beagles 


I offer a nice lot of well-trained Beagles. Ex- 
perienced rabbit hunters, real gun dogs. Male 
$35.00, Female $30.00. Also large hounds fully 
trained for rabbits at $25.00 each. All dogs 
guaranteed, none gun shy. These are all dogs 
of real quality. 
J. R. SUITER 

Route 10 Hillsboro, Ohio 


PLUCKRITE (Stripping) KNIFE 


| 


The first choice of professional strippers and sho 















h least annoyance to dog. 
knife and a fine wire bristle comb-brush outfit. $1.50 ppd., or sold cparataly., 
Anti-Bark B: stops wanton ..$1 ppd. 
Satisfaction or money cofenied: Dealers supplied. 


WARNERS DOG SUPPLIES, Dept. F, Norwich, Conn. 


| Jumping Brook (a wonderful little 17- 
| pound bitch). 3—H. E. Mellenthin’s 





Jess, Mr. and Mrs. Francis Squires’ Trex 
of Chancefield, and Clarion Kennels’ Ruf- 
ton Roger of Clarion. There were 18 run- 
ners. 

The Open Cocker Stake had 12 runners. 
Mrs. George A. Carruthers’ Sirdar Sunny 
Boy, a son of Tokalon Cream Pie and High 
Hat Sue, and bred by Mrs. William H. 
Covey, won the first prize. Sunny Boy 
was handled by Elias Vail. The handsome 
and hard-working little dog had three nice | 
finds ; and, in his second heat he made two | 
retrieves on a double provided by the guns. | 
Second prize went to Mr. Vail’s High Is- | 
land Topsy, by Ch. Pleasant Hill Pilot out | 
of Tokalon Diana. Topsy had a nice pace, | 
and was well under control. She made an | 
excellent retrieve from thick cover. Third 
prize was awarded to Henry E. Warwick's 
Susan of Warwell, by Middlesex Lucky of | 
Athlea, 
bred by Mrs. E. L. Medlin. Susan proved 
to be a very persistent worker, and made 
a_ beautiful retrieve. Fourth prize fell to 
Harold Johnson’s Midbrook Pirate, by 
Ch. Midbrook Mister Freckles, out of Mid- 
brook Miracle Lass; breeder, owner. 
Pirate had plenty of class and speed. Later 
he won the Cocker Non-Winners Stake. 

Lack of space forbids further reports 
regarding the runnings of the different and 
successful competitors in the non-winners 
stakes. So the summaries are given: 

Springer Spaniels: Non-Winners Stake. 
1—Mrs. A. R. Moffit’s Bozo’s Bar Mate. 
2—Mrs. F. G. Turner’s Roger of Jumping 
Brook. 3—Elias C. Vail’s Jack of Jumping 
Brook. 4—Mrs. W. A. Morin’s Fast. 

Cocker Spaniels: Non-Winners Stake. 
1—Harold Johnson’s Midbrook Pirate. 2 
—Jumping Brook’s Kennels Jewel of 


My 
Own On Time. Certificate of Merit: Mrs. 
G, Curruthers’ Sirdar Sunny Boy. 


FREEMAN Lioyp 


LLEWELLIN SETTERS 


Js ST taking hunters by and large as 
they come (and excluding the field- 
trial fancy), I doubt whether one in four 
hundred really knows what the name 
“Llewellin” as applied to setters actually 
means. Llewellins represent a strain, not a 
breed. The originator of the strain was 
Mr. R. L. Purcell Llewellin—of South 
Wales and subsequently of England. Of 
course, not all English setters are Llewel- 
lins—but all Llewellins are invariably En- 
glish setters. These Llewellins are a strain 
within a breed. If they are less than 100 per 
cent pure, they are not called Llewellins. 

Thus, to be a Llewellin is a matter of 
pedigree—not of size, or shape, or color, 
or anything of that sort, as so many seem 
to imagine. One funny thing about it is 
that these same dogs have never been re- 
ferred to as “Llewellins” in England, the 
land of their origin. The first importations 
to this country were referred to as the 
“field-trial breed.” The word .“Llewellin” 
had a pleasing ring to it, however, and that 
name soon caught on. Ever since, true 
Llewellins have been referred to by that 
name—and, I might add, those who don't 
know the requirements for Llewellin class- 
ification are apt to refer to nine out of ten 
of all setters that are not either English 
or Irish as “Llewellins.” 

There is only one way to determine 
whether or not a setter is a Llewellin, and 
that is by pedigree. If you know that both 
sire and dam are one hundred per cent 
Liewellin, then the offspring, of course, 
are. The fountain-head of Llewellin set- 
ters consisted of the progeny of three in- 
dividuals—namely, Duke, Rhoebe and 
Kate—crossed with Laveracks descended 


out of Edlen’s Pinch Hitter, and | j 





from Ponto and Old Moll. No other breed- 
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WORK?... 





@ No dog can do his best work, hour 
after hour, if he isn’t fully nourished. 


Insist on adequate nourishment in 
the food you buy. Let us ask you a 
question. Which has more nourish- 
ment—fresh, lean, red meat or—by- 
product waste “meat”? 


Ken-L-Ration is made only with 
FRESH, LEAN, RED MEAT and 
other ingredients of finest quality. 
You can depend on Ken-L-Ration io 
ADEQUATELY NOURISH the 
animal body. Feed it regularly— then 
watch the improvement in your dog’s 
work. Send for book showing how 
Ken-L-Ration helps to keep your dog 
in perfect condition. 


CHAPPEL BROS. INC. 
113 visa Ave. Rockford, Ill. 











FREE BOOK! Write 
for this free book, 
me mb Life and 
His Diet,” giv 

FACTS on dog food 
and feeding. 


KEN-|;RATION 





Meets Every Dog Need” 


Dachshafen Kennels, Rye, N. Y., writes: “I find 
Quadine invaluable in keeping flies off dogs, and highly 
recommend it in all other uses. Quadine is all I have 
used since discovering it, and the entire kennel, at 
present 35, are in grand condition and have beautiful 
coats which have been praised by judges in nearly 
évery show. 


(Mrs.) Maude Daniels Smith." 


Easy to Try 


You owe it to your dog to 
improve his coat and free 
him from fleas, skin 
and hair diseases with 
Quadine, Sold to you under 
a strict money-back guar- 
antee of satisfaction. Use 
the coupon. 















mites, 


QUADINE LABORATORIES, Dept. F 12, 
320—20th Street, Toledo, Ohi 

Enclosed find $2.50 for one $2. ~ bottle of Quadine and 
one DeVilbiss $1.50 household spray for easy applica- 
tion—total value $3.50 for $2.50. 


Name 


Address 
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Contains 
Fleischmann's 
Irradiated Dry Yeast 


KENNEL TESTED—FIELD PROVEN 
MILLER’S KIBBLES puts your dog 
in the field with keener senses, greater 
stamina, and at lower feeding cost. Kibbles 
provides what you may forget, including 
Vitamins A, B, D, E, G. Use % to 4 for 
each meal. Add table scraps, meat, vegetables 
for variety. Ask your dealer or send $1. for 
10 Ibs. postpaid East of 
Rockies Battle Creek 
Dog Food Company, 
1234 State St., Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 


| "BATTLE CHEEK HEALTH FOODS FOR DOGS” 


DOG WORM 
ME Cokintint 


om: your dog's health; give him new 

Pi sep" ; free him of worms... the cause of 
75% of ail dog ailments. It's easy now. No more 
guessing which kind of worms afflict your dog; the 
new Pulvex Worm Capsules expel Tape, Round, and 
Hook Worms in one dosing. No gassing, gagging, or 
harmful effects. At pet shops and 
drug stores, 75c, or write us direct, Backed by 
William Cooper & Nephews, Inc., 92 Years 
1937 Clifton Ave., Chicago, Ilinois. | Experience 


PULVEX Sonn cosue 
Super Shooting Dogs 


A brace of fashionably bred setters, also brace of John 
Willing, Jr. pointers, five years of age. Three seasons’ 
experience; good rangers; hunted from horseback; 
thoroughly broken every way; retrieve. No better dogs 
obtainable for Southern shooting. Heavily shot over 
and thoroughly reliable. Price for setters $200.00 each; 
pointers $175.00 eac! 


Chas. W. & Jack L. Tway, 304 Ivy St., Atlanta, Ga. 


High Class Shooting Dogs 


We offer for sale the finest lot of setters and pointers 
we have ever owned. These dogs are trained carefully 
and thoroughly experienced in the field. Have dogs 
suitable for any place they are used; see one, try it be- 
fore you buy. They are priced so reasonable every one 
can own a shooting dog; every trained dog sent for 
trial, also sold on “asy Payment Plan. Don't wait till 
the season opens; get our prices and information now. 


Frye’s Kennels, Finger, Tenn. 































Dog Buyers Attention 


POINTERS AND SETTERS:—You can now buy one 
of my fine pointers of Champion Comanche Zigtield, 
Carolina Frank, and Pohic breeding or setters of na 
tional blood lines. as low = $5.00 down and monthly 
for the balance. Three to e months old, shipped on 
two days’ approval, TAY. "AF TER YOU SEE THE 
DOG. Satisfaction guaranteed after sale or money re 
funded. Registration papers with each dog. Have 
trained dogs but not sold on my time plan. Ten cents 
ill bring literature and references 
D. Furcht Private Kennels. Gooding, Idaho 








Coon Hounds and Bird Dogs 


Hunted and trained in the best game section of the 
Southwest. Extra high class Coon hounds $75.00 

1 Coon hounds $50.00. Extra high class Coon, Skunk 
Opossum, Mink hounds $35.00. Average combination 
tree hounds $25.00. Old Coon hounds good for a season 
r two $15.00. Mixed breed combination tree dogs 
$25.00. Fox hounds $30.00. Deer hounds $25.00. Rabbit 
hounds $15.00. Bird dogs—real first class shooting 
fogs—males $50.00, females $35.00. Trial allowed. 
References in your state. 25 years a shipper 

HENRY FORT Fort Smith. Arkansas 


POINTERS 


Registered Pheasant Futurities 


Exceptional puppies whelped July 30th, Sire: Frank of 
Orleans, producer of winners; Dam: Tuscaloosa Joker, 
field trial winner with excellent record, several crosses 
of Manitoba Rap and Eagle Ferris close up. This con- 
idered best blood lines in country. Will ship any- 
where on approval, pay return express if not satisfied, 
all papers, males $50, females $40. Clayten A. Rugg, 
110 West 2nd St., Jamestown, New York. 
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EXCEPTIONALLY 


ing represents the Llewellin strain. If you 
do not know from actual stud-book intor- 
mation that this or that setter is a Llewel- 
lin, it would be better not even to refer to 
him or her as such. 

It's funny how many misconceptions 
spring up among fellows who should know 
better. Probably the strangest to me was 
the case of a fellow who crossed an Irish 
setter with an English setter and thought 
he was producing Gordon setters! Per- 
haps stranger still is the fact that I have 
talked to a few others since, who have also 
thought that such was the case. 

Horace Lytle 


SETTER BLOOD IN 
POINTERS 


NDER the above heading there ap- 

peared at the top of page 93, in the 
February, 1935, issue of Fretp & STREAM, 
a Question as follows: 

“I have bred my pointer bitch twice and 
there was a setter in both litters of pup- 
pies. Their mother and father are both 
entitled to registration. Did the setter take 
back to what the pointer was first bred 
from? There is not a setter in the com- 
munity I live in, and I kept her shut in 
for twenty-one days, so I am absolutely 
sure she did not get to but one dog.” 

My answer to that question was as fol- 
lows: 

“If your pointer has thrown a litter 
which shows traces of setter blood, the in- 
dication is a misalliance somewhere, but it 
is impossible for me to anticipate whether 
it might be close up or far back. When 
such a thing has occurred, it may show 


POINTER, DRIGGER’S 





STYLISH POINT 
Splendid setter style. Tess Warren, owned by H. A. Hertzel, pointing at 14 months of age 


up in the second or third generation after 
skipping a couple. The indications are 
there is some setter blood in your pointer 
bitch, even though she herself shows no 
traces thereof.” 

Believing that this subject is one which 
will interest a considerable number of our 
readers, I am happy to have had a com- 
ment from the eminent authority, William 

Davis. Certainly there is no one more 
qualified than Mr. Davis, and it is for that 
reason that I am happy to have his per- 
mission to publish the following comment. 
It came in just a personal letter but I 
asked for permission to publish it for the 
benefit of our readers generally, and that 
permission was quickly and freely granted 
by a fine sportsman and eminent authority. 
Mr. Davis’ comments are as follows: 

“This question of long-haired pups in 
alleged pure-bred pointer litters comes up 
at times, and it occurred to me this ex- 
planation may interest you. 

“In a setter-pointer cross the pups have 
short hair, because short hair is dominant 
over long hair. We don’t know why short 
hair should appear to the exclusion of long 
hair, other than that it is a law of in- 
heritance. Such pups are generally pretty 
good pointers and usually pass for such 
but, of course, are one-half pointer and 
one-half setter. The fact that long hair 
disappears does not mean that it is bred 
out; on the contrary, long hair is carried, 
ready to appear under suitable conditions. 
Let’s consider several situations : 

“1. Assume that two droppers are mat- 
ed, each thought to be a pointer because 
of its short hair. Genetically, so far as 
length of hair is concerned, the dropper is 


CAROLINA LADY 


On chickens in Manitoba, about two weeks before her death from heart worm. See article on page 92 
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n li represented by L (long hair), S (short 
E £ ish Setters hair), or LS; L from the setter; S from e e 
of Debonair | t'¢ pointer. An egg produced by the drop- L, 
of © air per bitch does not carry the capacity for wes im é 
tNETAVERACK producing both long hair and short hair, 
ee AN but only one length of hair. (Apparently, 
SANS mALLwyo it must be one thing or the other.) That 
oO is, some of her eggs will carry long- and 
Beautiful young- | Some short-hair-producing capacity, sup- 
sters and pup- | posedly 50-50. The same is true of the 


Pennine 
Patron 
pies sired by the 
Great English | Sperm. Since fusion of the egg and sperm 


me |! yy 
ein Bad ip D ia WY, PH rif, O83 American 


Show Champion and Field Trial Winner Pennine Patron, is by chance, the possibility of a long- hair- 


out of select’ Brood Matrons | by Champton Albert's ed egg being fertilized by a long-haired, 
acAllister II, Double Champion Roy of Edendale and ne . os tell a ep T 
Champion Grey Friar. Perfect development, condition | OT by a short-haired sperm, 1S equal. The 










and, delivery | guaranteed. Prices $40 and $50. Service | same is true of a short-haired egg. Con- Ir your dog fails to keep ahead dur- 
E. B. Mcintyre, Silver Spring, Maryland sequently, the expectancy is (in the case | ing a hard day of hunting, it’s probably due 
"LL tan” of four fertilized eggs which cover all|to an unbalanced, deficient diet. Change to 


fusion arrangements) LL, LS, LS and| Hunt Club and note his increased pep! For 

First Time Ever Offered SS. Each dropper parent, LS, contributes | Hunt Club supplies the health and vitality 
rRoes one of its two letters, L or S, to each pup. | a dog needs to be at his best. 

The fertilized egg, represented by LL, will Hunt Club’s chief ingredients are beef 


= 
Two Great Champions develop into a dog having long hair and and liver combined in proper proportions 


would, or could, be taken for a setter. 

































































ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES However, it would not be a pure setter, with thoroughly pre-cooked cereals, vege- 
7D itch wong ° : “ tables and other vitamin-potent foods. All 
; ogs—2 Bitches as we are dealing with only the single Sota. tana lish this - tizi 
~ OI pee, Wishes Wate se, Yeatt sett || character of length of hair. complete ration. You can feed it for from 2 
Ss are P 
P DAM: Ch. Lakeland’s Peaches A.K.C. 874332. Win- 5 
inter ners Bitch Westminster Kennel Club Show 1934. « — or cents to 5 cents a day. Ask for Hunt Club at 
¥3 & Entire litter for sale. None reserved. The puppies HE dogs from the three remaining | your feed or grocery store or send coupon. 
finer English Setters, They sre aif beautiful. Beltong , fertilized eggs, LS, LS and SS, would | 
which and there is a real hunting-dog background behind a have short hair since short hair is dom- MARITIME MI NG CO. alo, N. ¥. 
‘ them. (Ask owners of “‘Byng’’ dogs.) inant. If the litter were eight in number, ee ee ee 
ot our Particulars regarding above gladly furnished. the expectancy would be two 1 et (Check Offer Desired) 
com- Ready for Delivery November 16, 1935. d rT P sh » cy on = = oe Thic : es C) Send free sample of Hunt Club. 
illiam R. K. RICHARDSON (OWNER) and six short; <9-/9 per cent. his is the or enclose $1.00 for which send 10-pound bag of Hunt 
more 208 Bherveed Se. Sedieuee, 8. ¥. expectancy, you understand, and would | ~ Club. (Prepaid east of Mississippi River.) 
r that more closely obtain as the number of lit- |. 
; per ters considered is increased. But I have | **"* 
nent Setters, Pointers and Spaniels found that, with pointer liver-and-lemon- | Adaress 
but I Broken dogs and puppies for sale coat colors—same mechanism—in My OWN | No. and Breed of Dogs 
or the Dogs taken to board and train breeding operations, that I have ve eer 
1 that Clean heathy hemes. prisingly close to expectancy. Your in- 
re CONNON KENNELS AND GAME FARM quirer, it appears, had one LL in each of fil lL N]f (C ll VIB 
. two litters } 
lority. « ’ 7 ° . 
. aa wes ty og we aene 2. Now consider the mating of a drop- oon CME ome: ) 
ps in per LS with a pointer SS. Here, all the 
“ pups would have short hair, since short 
1eS Up 
ag: IRISH SE | | ERS hair is dominant. Each pup inherits S (one 
Pi. I letter from each parent) and, if it was WINGAN KENNELS 
, feniie Puppies—Older Dogs not known that a dropper was concerned, JAY F. CARLISLE, Owner 
ge No better hunting dogs than parents of these || it might be thought that all were true . 
ninant pups. Both winners of Shooting Dog Stakes pointers . Labrador Retrievers at Stud 
short and of Championship stock. Two thoroughly rs , 
f long broken pointers for sale. “3. Finally, let us assume the mating Imp. Ch. Drinkstone Pons of Wingan 
of in- Ernest D. Levering Ruxton, Md. of a dropper LS with a setter LL. In the Imp. Ch. Banchory Trump of Wingan 
~ : case of four fertilized eggs we have, under  Delehetone f Wi 
pretty chance fusion, LL, LL, SL and SL (one Imp. Ch. Drinkstone Mars of Wingan 
- suc ze Imp. Liddly Bulfinch of Wingan 
such IRISH SETTERS letter from each parent in all arrange- E : 7 Ny — rs 
r and - : Imp. Banchory Night Light of Wingan 
: i Sired by champion and | ments)—in other words, 50% long-haired, Bancstone Ben of Wingan 
; bred oy 4 ae —_ 50% short-haired. 
“ Rex, he by the sire of ‘Thus we see that, because of the dom- | 
— the greatest Irish setter | inance of short hair, any pup that inherits PUPPIES FOR SALE 
ae oe = pone | md S_will be short- haired ; all of the litter DAVID D. ELLIOT, Manager 
ail er te emaiia. These. ae. Sas when ad os. is — me —_ -haired Box 4 East Islip New York 
Se DR. R. J. SMITH, R 2, Mt. Gilead, Ohio | PUPS, on the other hand, will no ragged 
a J — Prnernn ©! unless L is inherited from both sides; 
@ 5 
pee double dose is necessary. Thus the ts ° 
staal IRISH SETTERS sibility of L being carried—no doubt un- Dilwyne Chesapeakes 
DUAL TYPE—ALL AGES known in many cases—to appear under || The best on SS. as well as 
- From young puppies to trained shooting dogs. its condition of inheritance. r . 
ge 92 Famous Skyline fleld and show stock. “This being true, it becomes obvious Stock by Cuampron Water Devi 
Trained Pointers and Setters for Sale ; that, in the case of your query, both sides available at very reasonable prices. 
A few choice COCKER SPANIEL Puppies carried L, in order that it appear. ILWYNE KENNELS, Montchanin, Del. 
W. J. THAYER Bergen, N. Y. “I might repeat, because there is often Joux J. Kerr, Kennel Mor. 
confusion, that one egg of a dropper (also 
—— BENCH |) ‘vt $: but ox random either L or S and pay ao 
~ 4 and S, but at rando r L = 4 With the SHOR s 
IRISH SETTERS the result depends upon chance fusion, yA gl quae a ealemases 
Brains e@ Breeding e Beauty the possibilities being as stated above. A Chesapeake will bring you 
Championship Stock » . every cripple, or dead bird. 
a en se GED Nature pulls a pretty bag here. = the LAKE COMO KENNELS 
Oo N process of formation of the egg, there is Conaniabieds tt 
GLENCHC ) KE NNELS what is called a reduction division, during CHARLES W. BERG 
SLINGERLANDS, N. Pvp . es uaa = sal 1829 N. Sth St 
Mrs. E, A. Sturdee—-Ownere—Mrs. E. 3, Griswoig || Which such opposite characters as long Philadelphia Pa. 








and short hair, wire or smooth, go to in- 
dividual eggs. Were it not for this di- 


LABRADORS vision there would be a piling up. At Labrador Retrievers 


mating they come together, to be sep- 





























dehy 5 i pA A wna — — rte | = a g fe A litter of excellent black pups. A. K. Cc. 
dispositions. Pups of first class imported > € > , re ae Re 3 registered, from good working strain. 
bloodlines. A.K.C. registered litter. of Heredity. This work was first published Also three scotties. 
L. B. R. BRIGGS, JR. in 1865, The prevailing character he called 
4e 7, : . ~ ae 
BUZZARDS BAY MASSACHUsETTs || the dominant; the other he aonen re DR. GEO. D. PATTON, Greeley, Colo. 
cessive. 




















Kennel Tested Health Builders 


Balance-Nutrition- 
and Palatability 
Proven throug 
successive genera- 
tions. 


ROSE’S 
DOG FEEDS 


Are equally good for hunting dogs or pets because 
they have everything needed for growth, vigorous 
health and fecundity. Send for prices on our com- 
plete line. 






A Feed for Every Breed 


G. P. ROSE & CO, Bex #1168 


Nashville, Tenn. 








COVER SHOOTING DOG SALE 


Many finest select twelve- to eighteen-month-old females, 
males, English setters, blue and orange beltons, medium 
size, sound, healthy. All registration papers. Not the fast 
inbred field trial dog, or the lazy bench show kind, but the 
old-fashioned DUAL type. Dogs that possess brains, plus 
pointing instinct, bred, reared in a game country, from 
high-class, registered, trained parents for many generations 
back, where dogs must work to gun and handle the fastest 
and most gamy game birds in the world. Buy the kind that 
you don't have to send to a trainer, the kind I breed, they 
point * er and early. If sold before December tenth, 
prices: $75 to $150 each. Geo. H. Ryman, Ryman’s Gun 
Dog Kennels, Shohola Falls, Pike Co., Pa. 


$26.50 for COMPLETE 
Portable Kennel Yard 


Takes gnly 15 minutes to erect. Special 

ssortment No. 1-A makes yard 7’x14’x5 
high including gate. Shipped promptly 
F.0.B. Buffalo, N. Y. on receipt of check, 
money order or N. Y. draft. Add $1.00 ex 
tra if you desire ‘‘Buffalo’’ Patented Fence 

Send 6c in postage for Booklet 85G. 











Clips 
zi BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO... Ine. 
Formerly Scheeler’s Sone 
a “Buffalo, N. Y. 


574 Terrace 
AMERICAN BROWN 
WATER SPANIELS 


The genuine old-time popular 
Spaniel of the seventies to nine- 
ties. Affectionate, sturdy, ideal 
size. Real hunters of pheasants 
and grouse; excellent retrievers 
land or water. Literature dime. 
Driscoll 0. Scanian 
Nashville, Illinois 


Look, Rabbit Hunters! 


FOR SALE: two-year-old male or female first- 
class trained rabbit hounds, redbone and blue- 
tick breed; brush and briar hunters; fast and 
hard drivers; never quit until rabbit is shot or 
holed. Neither man nor gun shy. Female $10.06 ; 
Male $15.00; pair $25.00. On 10 days’ trial with 
written purchase money back guarantee. Bank 
reference furnished. T. Dalton, Hazel, Kentucky. 


— 
SPORTSMAN 
SPECIAL ATTENTION 


For the first time in all my 15 years experience with 
shooting dogs, I am going to offer my personal service 
this season to breaking shooting dogs. We are located 
in the best bird territory in the South, have free access 


Canad. 




















to thousands of acres of land. Throughout the season 
we will take your dog and give him actual field expe- 
rience at the rate of $10. per month, So send that good 
setter or pointer at once to 


FRYE’S KENNELS 


HUNTERS, ATTENTION! 


Coon, opossum, mink, skunk, fox, rabbit and 
combination hunting hounds, also bird dogs, 
thoroughly trained, shipped for free trial; also 
young started hounds and pups. Write for full 
description and literature showing pictures 
and breeding. 


KENTUCKY COONHOUND KENNEL 
Box 654 Paducah, Kentucky 


Finger, Tenn. 














Oak Grove KENNELS, Ina, Il. 


Offers for sale: Thoroughly trained pointers 


and setters. Young dogs and puppies. High- 
class coon, skunk, and opossum hounds, 
fox hounds. Crackerjack rabbit hounds, 
Beagle hounds. Youngsters nicely started 
on game. Prices very reasonable; all dogs 
shipped for trial; satisfaction guaranteed. 


Catalogue, Ten cents. 











R: U-N-GH-Y DOG CHOW 
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AN EXPERIENCE WITH 
HEART WORM 


READ Horace Lytle’s article in Sep- 

tember Fietp & STREAM concerning 
heart worms, or filaria. Perhaps a re- 
cent experience of mine in this connec- 
tion will be of interest. On September 13, 
I received a wire from Marvin Yount 
that my pointer Derby, Drigger’s Car- 
olina Lady, was in the hospital up in 
Canada with a bad case of pneumonia. 
She had been in training on the prairies 
since July 1, and had run a few days 
previously in the Manitoba Derby. On 
September 16, I received a wire she had 
died on September 15. I requested a post- 
mortem. This disclosed a bad case of 
heart worm, which my veterinarian tells 
me probably caused, or was associated 
with, the pneumonia. 

This bitch was examined last April for 
heart worm by, we will say, Veterinarian 


“A.” He reported a mild infestation of | 


filaria. Not being satisfied with one opi- 
nion, I took the bitch to Veterinarian 
“B,” sent a sample of the blood to a lab- 
oratory for examination, and the report 
on filaria was negative. I assumed that 
Vet. “A” was either mistaken, or else 
the bitch was very lightly infested. There- 
fore, I decided to send her to Canada with 
the intention of having her examined 
again when she returned. 

It would appear I made a mistake in 
sending her away for hard training with- 
out being more certain she had no heart 
worm. And, if she did have it, not having 
it cleared up before sending her. This 
mistake cost me a valuable and promising 
dog. I had placed her three times in local 
trials as a puppy, and Marvin Yount wrote 
she was the best young dog he has ever 
had in his string. It was he who brought 
out Shore’s Mabel Doone, Lady’s sister, 
last fall, placing her first in one and sec- 
ond in another of the 1934 Canadian trials. 

Veterinarian “A” further tells me that 
approximately 20 per cent of all the dogs 
coming to his hospital from around here 
show a positive test for filaria. Last week 
a friend of mine, living in southern New 
Jersey, told me seven of his fifteen or 


twenty dogs have heart worm and, as 
far as I am aware, they have not been 
South. It has been said that heart worm 


is a disease of Southern dogs. 

If my experience means anything, it is 
that Northern dogs may have heart worm 
even though they have never been in the 
South. It means further that just any old 
“horse doctor” is not qualified for exam- 
ining dogs for heart worm. I write this 
because it has occurred to me that my ex- 
perience along the line of heart worms 
would be of interest and value to many 
readers who have had the dangers of 
heart worm pointed out to them by your 
able comment in the September issue. 

B. F. Driccers. 


SAFETY FOR MOTOR. 
CONVEYED DOGS 


WAS much interested in reading in 

one of your recent numbers a story 
about a trick trunk mounted on the rear 
of a passenger car in which to carry hunt- 
ing dogs. 

I have seen a number of dogs carried 
that way to field trials, as well as in sta- 
tion wagons and in baggage compartments 
of coupes where the lid was raised up 6 
or 7 inches and a screen put in to keep the 
dog from getting out. 

It has occurred to me that very few 
people carrying dogs in station wagons 
with the rear open, or at the rear end of 
the car, have raised the question as to why 
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A NEW PICTURE 


SPRINGER & 











COCKER | 
FIELD TRIALS | 


This is not only one of the most 
genuinely thrilling and enjoyable 
motion pictures of its kind ever 
made, but is a picture of great prac- 
tical value to owners of dogs of these 
breeds. It will show you the way the 
great field trials are run, the way 
dogs are handled and what is ex- 
pected of them—and, of course, it 
will show you some of the world’s 
finest dogs in action. 

The picture shows you the field 
trial held at Fisher’s Island October 
21-22 by the English Springer Spa- 
niel Field Trial Association—the 
blue ribbon event of the year for 
Springer Spaniels. 

It also shows you the field trial 
held at Verbank, New York, October 
25-26 by the Cocker Spaniel Field 
Trial Club of America—the blue rib- 
bon event for Cockers. 

It is an amazingly fine picture 
that will be enormously enjoyed by 
every person who sees it, and above 
all by everyone who shoots over a 
spaniel of either kind. 

It is the latest addition to the most 
remarkable collection of pictures of 
their kind in existence— 





Field & Stream Library of 
Motion Pictures 
of 
Hunting and Fishing 


36 wonderful motion pictures of wildfowl, 
upland birds and big ee shooting, and 
many kinds of fresh and salt water fishing, 
made at a total cost of well over $75,000. 
32 pictures in 16 mm. (home movie) size, | 
4 pictures in 35 mm. (standard) size, 20 pic- 
tures in both sizes. Six have been made 
within the past 12 months. 

Sportsmen’s Clubs, City Clubs, Univer- 
sity Clubs, and others by the score, have 
for years been making use of these pictures 
as the entertainment feature of their ban- 
quets and smokers. 

They are being booked so fast for winter 
club meetings that you may have trouble 
getting what you want when you want it 
if you don’t act soon. 





Mail this coupon now—and if you 
are a member of a club please give 
us its name and address. 


FIELD & STREAM, 
578 Madison Ave., New York. | 


Send me your new booklet describing 








the FIELD & STREAM Library of Mo- 
tion Pictures of Hunting and Fishing. 
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the dog failed to live up to their expecta- 
tions in the trial. Do they know that they 
have put their dogs in the place to inhale 
the worst form of poison gas known today ? 

In 1933 one of the largest oil companies 
testing exhaust gas on nearly 300,000 cars 
observed that the majority of vehicles were 
being operated at a sufficiently low per- 
centage of combustion efficiency so that 
they were producing excessive quantities 


SN 
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Broken Gun Dogs for Sale 
Pointers @ Setters @ Spaniels e Labradors 


1 also specialize in training the above 
breeds for work in the field or field trials. 


Have large game preserve where I handle my dogs in 
natural cover and plenty of birds to work them over. 

Trained and handled the cocker spaniels which 
ran first and second in the field trials of The Bath 
Field Trial Association, Hot Springs, Virginia, 
October 4 and 5, 1935 

Handled and ran ‘‘Speed of Falcon Hill,”’ first in 
the Open at Fishers Island, New York, October 18, 
19 and 20, 1935; also, ‘‘Bozo’s Bar Mate,”’ first in 
the American bred, as well as many winners in 
1933 and 1934. 

If you want a dog to be handled for field trials or 
broken to work in the field, would like an opportunity 
to send you references. 


ELIAS C. VAIL 
E LCOVA Freedom Plains Road 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

















A 1930 SEDAN 
Note: Air Flow Lines 


of carbon monoxide in their exhaust; also 
between 5 and 6% of the units tested were 
found to contain dangerous quantities of 
carbon monoxide in the passenger com- 
partments. 

With the newer type of passenger bodies 
equipped with non-draft ventilating de- 
vices, you have a perfect instrument in 
which to create a partial vacuum inside the 
car and pull exhaust gas inside the vehicle. 
With a vehicle in motion, a low pressure 
area is built up behind the body and ex- 
haust gases are held in this area until the 
vehicle stops and then they tend to en- 
velop the body. With a following wind the 
worst condition is created at the stop. A 
slight vacuum inside the body draws the 
gases into the vehicle from open windows, 
door-sills or any openings in the rear. 


F. M. VanDeventer states in the Sep- | 


tember S. A. E. Journal: “It was found 


that following any but a perfectly stream- | 


lined car there is a vortical eddy current 
which has a tendency to entrain a portion 
of the exhaust gases from the tail pipe in 
the swirling current against the rear panel 
of the car. Since the slipstream at the 
sides of the car produces a suction within 
the body, some of the vitiated air trailing 
the car will be drawn in through any 
openings which may exist in the rear panel. 
Station wagons and similar cars, in which 
a part of the rear panel is a curtain, con- 
stitute a typical example of the type of 
infiltration. In that case usually a high 
concentration is noticed at the rear of the 
body, tapering off to a low and sometimes 





STREAM-LINED CAR, 1935 
Note: Air Flow Lines 


negligible trace at the driver’s seat. In 
some cases, however, a dangerous concen- 
tration may arise at the driver’s seat re- 
sulting from this form of infiltration. The 
proper remedy is an approach toward 
stream-lining and the elimination of such 
openings as between the curtain and solid 
portion of the rear panel.” 

The constant exposure to 2 parts of car- 
bon monoxide in 10,000 parts of air or 
02% is dangerous to health. The exposure 











repicrted Pointer Dogs 


Blood lines from the best imported and 
domestic champions. Trained Dogs. Also pups 
three and four months old. Priced to move 
quickly. Pedigree and photograph furnished 
on request. Please state field or show type 
desired. 


WAYNE YOUNG, Wadsworth, Ohio 














BROKEN BIRD DOGS 


Pointers, male and female, and setter $45 
and $65 each. Trained where birds are 
plentiful, and the kind to get the limit over. 
Sent C.0.D. 3 days’ trial. You pay express. 


GUY W. MOORE 


Route 5 emphis, Tenn. 
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NO RICKETS 


if you add 
Fleischmann’s 


Irradiated Dry 
Yeast to your 
puppies’ diet 





® Puppies don’t get rickets if their food 
contains sufficient Vitamin D. That’s why 
most dog breeders have been adding cod 
liver oil or other source of Vitamin D to 
their puppies’ diet . . . preferably Fleisch- 
mann’s Irradiated Dry Yeast. More than 
10 times as rich in Vitamin D as U.S.P. 
cod liver oil. 

Also rich in Vitamins B and G, essential 
for better growth, digestion and coat. 
Start feeding it to the matron as soon as 
she is bred. Then feed it to the puppies as 
soon as they begin to eat. They like it. 


Get a 25¢ trial can 
For sale at pet, department, sportin; 
is, feed, and drug stores. 
your dealer hasn't it, send 25¢ in coin 
or stamps to Standard Brands Incor- 
porated, Dept. FS-12, 595 Madison 
Ave., New York, for a 3'4-oz. trial 
can, enough for two to three weeks. 
Complete literature will be included. 





German Shorthaired Pointers 


The all-around gun dog for FIELD, WOOD or 
WATER. Points, trails, trees, retrieves. Beautiful, af- 
fectionate, intelligent, watchful companions. Imported, 
prize-winning stud dogs and matrons from the best 
working strains in Europe. Backed for your protection 
by a lifetime experience as breeder and handler. The 
world’s largest, exclusive breeder. 


DR. CHARLES THORNTON 


Missoula Montana 

















FOR SALE 


Broken dogs, puppies, with papers. In the 
three leading kennels of U. S., English, Irish, 
and Gordon setters. Some cross-bred, no 
papers. Schooled to work. These have human 
intelligence, and get better with age. Bitches, 
dogs, sold on their merits. Express C. O. D. 
$15.00 to $25.00 each. Kindly print your name. 
HOBBY KENNELS 


R 2, Box 290 Norfolk, Va. 





GERMAN SHORTHAIRS 


Another litter of fine puppies from 
real hunting stock, 4 females, 2 males. 
Whelped Sept. 21. Also bitch and dog 
ready to hunt this season. All papers. 


L.C. Scuusert New Brunswick, N. J. 














where and how. 


Teach your dog 2.74% 


Point staunch. Back at sight. Handle to gun for 
singles. Steady to wing and shot. Retrieve 
promptly and tenderly. Thoroughly train on 
actual game in the field. Best of food and care. 
Yard break and car. Write for full information 
and terms. 


W. C. MASON, JR. LAVONIA, GA. 








A Pair of Crackerjack Shooting Dogs 
Pointer and Setter 


Three years old. Real ones and nice retrievers, 
in hard hunting condition, $125 each, $225 the pair. 
Have a few other shooting dogs and bitches; nice 
average shooting dogs, $75 each. Also have room for a 
few dogs to thoroughly train at $12 monthly. 


Homer Sommerville, Brooklyn, Miss. 

















Eight High Class 
Shooting Dogs and Bitches 
Pointers and Setters 


Real shooting dogs, nice retrievers, worlds of experi- 
ence, being worked daily, $75 to $100 each. Guar- 
antee express. Ship C. O. D. Five days’ trial. Can 
accommodate a few shooters. Season December 10th- 
Feb. 20th, rates reasonable. 

PINEHURST vevame So 


Route 6 attiesburg, Miss. 














POINTER PUPS 


By such great sires as Champ. Air Pilot, Champ. 
Yankee Doodle Jack, Champ. Baconrind, and 
Allegheny Jake, out of bitches equally well 
bred. From 3 to 6 months old. Inoculated. Priced 
from $25 to $50. Correspondence solicited. 


R. H. Clemmer, Waynesboro, Virginia. 














Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat hounds, 
Wolf and Deer hounds, Coon and 
possum hounds, Bear and Lion hounds, 
Varmint and Rabbit hounds. Shipped for 
trial. Catalog 10 cents. 


Write 


BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 
Berry, Kentucky 








A Service to Our Readers 


FIcLD & STREAM readers are made up 
of real sportsmen, most of whom must 
necessarily possess good shooting dogs and 
hounds, This department is conducted for 
the purpose of exchanging information on 
dogs and dog breeding. Questions for advice 
or information will be answered when 
stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 

















fertility. Big litters, healthy pups. 
today. $4.95 per cwt. f.o.b. plant 


{ 


Pine Bluff, Ark. 


DOGS FED BETTER! WHY? 


2340 calories for energy vs. usual 1600-2000. 
91% food solids vs. 30% in canned meat. 
Vitamins A to G, active. Health for vital 
organs, skin, eyes. No black tongue. High 
Order 


HORSE-SHOE DOG FOOD CO. 
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KEEP DOGS FIT 
WITH PROPER 
FEEDING 


Proper feeding helps keep dogs in good | 
condition. Make Milk-Bone a regular part 
of your dog’s diet. Wholesome beef meat, 
milk, cereals and food minerals in proper 
proportions—and in a common-sense, eco- 
nomical form dogs like. For a free sample, 
send a post-card to: Milk-Bone Bakery, Na- 
tional Biscuit Company, Dept. D-1235, 449 
West 14th Street, New York City. | 


MADE IN THE 
NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 


COMPANY’S 
MILK-BONE BAKERY 





Doc & Puppy Biscurs 


AS ee FOR ANY DOG 


GREATEST DOG BOOK 
Ever Written/ 








Second Edition—Third Printing—Just Out 
How to Train Your Bird Dog 


BY HORACE LYTLE 


Ten pages of wonderful illustrations. 256 pages of practical 
information. Bound in cloth. Brand new PROLOGUE (re- 
printed from The Saturday Evening Post by special per- 
mission); important new and lon 
new chapter—valuable as information and as fascinating a 
story of actual training as you've ever read. 


The author is well known as Gun Dog Editor of Firip 





& STREAM. His other book on training, ‘‘Breaking a Bird 
Dog,’’ has sold thousands of copies on merit. This new 
hook is better still——and this second edition is bigger and 
better than the first 

Mr. Lytle’s method of teaching different types of dogs 
to point game is entirely original. He outlines a plan for 


each type of dog character 

Get this GREAT NEW BOOK and you can accomplish won- 
ders training your own gun dogs. Or, even if you have 
them trained for you, this book will help you to get more 
out of them in the hunting field. 


! year subseription for Field & Stream and a copy of 
this Sook (value $4.50), for only 5. 


2 year . and a copy of book 


for only $4.50 
Book alone: $2.00. 
Send your order now, to 


Field & Stream 


(value $6.00), 





578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


™~ Bird- Dog Training Collar NEW! 
INO” A 


NEW! 
“TRA 
Grady W. Smith, 


dog expert, writes 
Since wang these coll 
° 


Word to the Wise | 
Miss., 


last season I would not be without them for 
der th the oat humane training 
er results with y 


Holly Springs, the noted shooting 








work with them an 





her collar eer used. Grant W. 
The “Be st Police and Bird-Dog Training Collar ever ‘kne wn 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, ete. A 
leader and check collar in one. By MaiL PostParp, $2.06 
Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportsmen. 


FREEMAN LLOYD 578 Madison Ave., New York City 





TREVALLEN SETTERS and SPRINGERS 
SHOW AND SHOOTING DOGS 
Trained on Prairie Chickens, Hungarian Partrix iges, 
Ruffed Grouse, etc. Dogs combining the best of B. 
and Old Country blood-lines. Alse young springer 
spaniels, Sealyham terriers of great merit. est 
breeding; shooting and show stock. Shooting dogs may 
be seen on game. Safe delivery guaranteed. 


S. Mervyn Lieyd. Greenlawn, Alberta, Canada 
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to 14 parts of carbon monoxide in 10,000 
parts of air or .15% for one hour may 
cause collapse. 

The absorption of carbon monoxide by 
human blood is particularly rapid. With a 
| child or adult of small stature being more 
rapidly affected, is there any reason to be- 
lieve that the dog is immune? 

It would seem to me that if the dog is 
to be carried, he should be carried on the 
running board or inside the car with the 
driver, so that he will be given at least a 
50-50 break with the driver of the car, but 


| naturally the running board would be the 


healthiest place. ‘ 
I am attaching a couple of diagrams 


| showing the eddy currents on the stream- 


lined and unstreamlined car so that you 
can draw your own conclusions as to the 


| desirability of placing the dog in a trunk 


at the rear of a car, particularly if there is 
any driving through traffic. 

Our studies and tests of bus operation, 
garage design and ventilation have brought 
out the dangers of carbon monoxide poi- 
soning very forcibly. I don’t think the 
average sportsman would place a valuable 
hunting dog in such a hazardous place if 
he were acquainted with the facts. 

A. J. BoARDMAN 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
GOOD ON PHEASANTS, BUT NOT 
GROUSE 


QOves.—My two-year-old setter works pretty 
well on pheasants but seems to get too close to 
“pats” and flushes them. Then, too, he ranges 
too far ahead and, when hunting pats especially, 
gets far into the thicket and I can’t see him. 
How can I correct him? 

Peter FeRinGa. 

Ans.—Your setter is only two years old. Since 
he handles pheasants acceptably, it seems that 
what he needs is more time and experience on 
partridges. He apparently wants to point, so 
perhaps the only thing to do is to let him learn 
= himself that he must handle the two types 
of game at different ranges. 

Dog characteristics differ. Some learn to handle 
several different species of game acceptably. 
Some become specialists on one type of game, 
but are not so good on others. Personally, | 
wouldn’t bother about the dog’s range. I’d just 
hope that he learns to handle partridges. Even 


if he doesn't, he'll still be good on ra —_ 
BAD HABITS 
Qurs.—Please advise me what to do with my 


pointer bitch eleven months old. When she was 
eight months old she would find birds and hold 
them. She was working fine until I took her 
hunting with another dog that would break shot. 
Now she breaks shot, flushes the birds and runs 
after them. 

Cuariie Day HENLEY. 


Axs.—I think that working your young pointer 
with the dog that broke shot is exactly what has 
thrown her off. She is still mighty young, and 
I wouldn’t have worked her with any dog which 
would give her bad habits. I don’t like to let 
anyone work an imprope rly performing dog, even 
with my old ones. It’s hard enough to keep an 
old-timer performing well—but your young bitch 
was not much more than a baby. I wouldn’t hunt 
her with any more improperly performing dogs. 
The fault is your own! i. Ee 


AFTERMATH OF DISTEMPER 
Qves.—I have an English setter two years old 
that had distemper two months ago, 
to have completely recovered with the exception 
of redness and soreness of the eyes. I have been 
egy 2 him with good dogs and he never finds 
birds, but will back when the other dogs point. 
He is a wide ranger and very fast, and when 
he does work birds he puts his nose to the ground 
and wiggles right on until they flush. Often, 
when taken into the field alone, he will hunt hard 
for hours and never find a -~ 

W. H. Lair, M. D. 


Ans.—It is quite possible that the distemper 
has left your setter with a nose weakness. Even 
at best, strength of nose varies greatly in differ- 
ent dogs, and your setter may not be endowed 


| in this respect. Scenting conditions vary and that 


may have something to do with it. I wouldn't 
expect too much of him so soon — having had 
distemper. His nose may improve later. Whether 
it does or not, there isn’t anything you can do 
about it, unless you consult your veterinarian. 


(END OF KENNEL DEPARTMENT) 








Two great books! 
The Worle Of A Master’s Hand 


“ALL SPANIELS 
AND THEIR TRAINING” 


“ALL SETTERS 
AND THEIR TRAINING” 


By FREEMAN LLOYD 
These books constitute complete, instructive treatises 
on the day-to-day methods of training your spaniel or 
setter puppy or older dog as a hunting and shooting 
friend and of training dogs of all breeds to retrieve, 


ALL aes AND THEIR TRAINING— 


Second Edition, 
Fifth Printing, 
72 Pages 


Second Edition, 
126 Pages 


00—post prepaid 
1 your *s sub. » FIELD & oT RsAS $2.50 
Pkintuamre’,_ AMO MEIN gt er 
34.50 $3.25 
ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 
1 year’s sub. to FIELD & oTneae $2.50 
ALL AND THEIR Both 
TRAINING . 2.00 ones 
$4.50 2 
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578 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 











STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 


OF MARCH 3, 1933, FIELD AND STREAM 
Published monthly at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1935 
COUNTY OF New York 
STATE OF New YORK j 58. 
Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared E. F. Warner, who 


having been duly sworn according to law deposes and says 
that he is the Publisher of Field and Stream and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
a true statement of the ownership, management, etc., of 
the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied 
in section 537, Postal Laws and Kegulations printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 1. That the names and 
addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: Publisher, E. F. Warner, 578 
Madison Ave., New_York City; Editor, Ray P. Holland, 
578 Madison Ave., New York City; Managing Editor, E 
F. Warner, 578 Madison Ave., New York City; Business 
Managers, E. F. Warner and E. J. Chambers, 578 Madison 
Ave., New York City. 2. That the owners are: Field and 
Stream Publis _ Co., 578 Madison Ave., New York City; 
E farner, 578 Madison Ave., New York City; Irving 
T. Myers, 578 Madison Ave., New York City; J. W. Mary, 
578 Madison Ave., New York City; R. E. Warner, 578 
Madison Ave., New York City. 3. That the known bond- 
holders, mortgagees and other security holders, owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 4. That the two 
Paragraphs, next above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company, but also, in cases 
where the stockholders or security holders appear upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two 
Paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security holders who do net 
appear upon the books of the company as trustee, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reasons to believe that 
any other person, association or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 
(Signed) E. F. Warner. 

Sworn to and sumerrenes before me this 23rd day of 
September, 1935 E. J. Chambers 

(My cates expires Mareh 30, 1936.) 


Tarnedge Foxes 
Oldest ranch in U. 8. 
Esrav.isnep 1910 


Have Won Grand 
Show Championship 
(Best Fox in 
National Show) 








Four consecutive years and 
One-Third ot all First Prizes. 
Pies est grade of Breeding Stock, produced entirely from National Show 

Prizé Winners, Make overs al times the net profit by buying officially cer 
tified foundation stock t will produce consecutive generations of Prize 


| Winners and High Priced. ‘Pelts with initial cost and maintenance the same 
Catalogue 


but seems | 





Sabattis, N. Y. 


as low or average grade of foxes. 


CASH IN 


raising PR ROYAL birds. Orders waiting 
for hundreds of thousands. Easy to raise. 
You get your pay for them when only 25 
days old. Particulars and picture book for 
3-et. stamp. PR Company, 504 Howard St., 
Melrose, Massachusetts. Refer any bank. 














BROOK TROUT 


Brook Trout of exceptional value. Prices 
consistent with quality. Eyed eggs in 
season. Trout for table use. Thirty 
years of successful propagation. 


PARADISE BROOK TROUT CO., Cresco, Pa. 
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Crested 
California Valley Quail 


gamey and ornate—for sporting purposes and 
beautifying estates. Will thrive, increase and 
“stay put’ in any climate in the United 
States. Full instructions for care and plant- 
ing with each inquiry—live delivery guar- 
anteed. Shipments made any time of year in 
our specially designed 
humane crates. 





Write for free 
de a age 
pamphlet to 
PyYy Quail 


Beverly H file, 
California. 














PHEASANTS: Ringneck, Mongolian, Mutant, Formosan, 
Blackneck. Full-winged cocks, releasing stock, and breed- 
as. Also ornamental species. WATERFOWL—For Im- 
mediate Delivery: Finest Wild Mallards in three grades 
(Breeders, Shooters, and Market types). For Next Season 
Delivery: Highest-quality Wild Mallards, Black Ducks, 
Blue-Winged Teal, Wood Ducks, Pintails and Canada 
Geese, al] pond-reared, next to wild. Stock your local wiptone! 
Book order now! Special Advance Season Prices! OTHE 

GAME: Beavers, Deer, Cottontails, Varying Hares, no 


Western Union: WALLACE GRANGE GAME FARM 





Sturgeon Bay, Wis.) 
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For GIANT WILD RICE 
WILD CELERY, NAIAS, MUSKGRASS 
Also provide excellent fish food and cover 
Terrell’s sure-growing foods NOW. 39 years’ success, 


Describe your place. We'll make suggestions and send 
you booklet FREE! 


TERRELL’ 


421 D Block 
Oshkosh, Wis. 














eee. 


6000 SHOOTING PRESERVE PHEASANTS! 


Ringnecks, Mongolians, Blacknecks and Mutants, 
lots of 100. Write for prices on large lots. 
“BUY FROM BEYER AND BUY THE BEST” 

















Pheasants 
Black Ducks 


Full Flight Perfect Birds 
Buy now before fall prices increase 
BRUFFS ISLAND GAME FARM 
John G. Alley Easton, Md Md. 








MOUNTAIN QUAIL 


America’s largest and most 


Also 


CHUKOR PARTRIDGES 


R. M. Holmes, Molalla, Oregon 


— 


beautiful partridge. 





EPHRAIM, WISCONSIN | 














feeding with our 








Ly NOW 
MUS 


‘Deawiae ¥ 
tical experionee. FREE 


Yusure (Better 


anting our GUARANTEES. oret natural duck foods. Establish Oumenent 
wy yaoi WILD RICE, WILD CELERY, NAIAS, 
aeons and many — a. favorite foods. One planting lasts years. 
r place; we'll send expert planting advice FREE, 
illustrated book shows best foods and lowest prices on market. 


WILD LIFE NURSERIES, Box 71B12, Oskkosh, Wis. 
(We also supply PHEASANTS, QUAIL, WATERFOWL for stocking and breeding) 
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based on many years’ prac- 





A HUNTER’S PARADISE 
FOR YOURSELF AND’ FRIENDS! 
No matter how email or large your property. you can 

Attract and Hold 

Wild Ducks—Fish—Game! 
Our guaranteed GIANT WILD RICE seed 
—the hardiest known variety you can ob- 
tain—if planted now, will yield you plenty 
of pleasure and profit next fall. 
Write for special prices and free folder. 
MacGREGOR-DENNERLY CO. 

BOX 688 AITKIN, MINN. 






















Selling Out Canadian Geese 


Pure-bred midget English Calls and genu- 
ine wild Mallards. We are giving up game 
breeding, therefore are selling all our 
stock very cheap. 


WALTER DOEMEL GAME FARM 
Route 5 Oshkosh, Wisconsin 








QUAIL and PHEASANTS 


Young birds for immediate delivery 
Book orders now for future delivery 
Fine, healthy birds— 

Bobwhite Quail and Ringneck Pheasants 
Prices on request 
SLEEPY HOLLOW GAME FARM 

Powel Crosley, Jr., Owner @ 


NORTH VERNON INDIANA 








Ringneck and Mutant Pheasants 


Hardy, healthy birds in splendid condition. Also Sil- 
ver, Golden and Amherst of this year’s hatch. Some 1934 
hatched Bob-whites for breeding stock. All Quail of 
this year’s hatch are sold. Prices cheerfully furnished. 


HENLOPEN GAME FARMS, Inc. 
Wm. M. Foord, Pres. Milton, Del. 








BOB-WHITE QUAIL 


Selected breeding stock. 100 pair 1935 hatch. 
Fully matured, non-related, Florida-Virginia 
cross. Price: $5.00 per pair. 

Live arrivals. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


OKLAWAHA GAME FARM 
P. H. CASH Crescent City, Florida 




















COTTONTAILS AND 
JACKS (HARE) 


New low prices on Wild Rabbits 

Can furnish any number in season for restock- 
ing or coursing. Place cottontail orders now as 
they can be shipped only in the late fall and 
winter months. Can furnish Jacks at all times 
except in hot weather. 

Live arrival guaranteed. 

Every customer satisfied. 


EARL JOHNSON, Rago, Kansas 














Natural aquatic food plants that 
will bring be ng of Wild 
Ducks to Plant 
WILD RICE, WILD C CELERY 
AND 8AGO yan ea 
SBEDA, cto. >_cuaren at al 

ab ite for free planti: jee 
and free booklet also rw prioes. Many 
vears of aaa 


WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES 
Oshkosh, Wisc. 





Box 331-A 








PHEASANTS 


2500 open range raised Ringnecks for 
sale. Also breeding stock of Ringnecks, 
Amherst, Golden and Reeves. 


TIOGA PHEASANTRY 
Newark Valley New York 














Raise Frogs For Us/ 


We pay up to $5 dozen for “Nufond 
Giants.” Give you contract. Breeder 
lays 10,000 eggs yearly. Over 90% 
hatch. Backyard pond starts you. 
Any climate suitable. Write today 
for complete literature. 
AMERICAN FROG CANNING CO. 
(106X), New Orleans, La. 











man, 


GAME, Breeder & Sportsman 





YOU CAN RAISE GAME BIRDS 


Beautiful pheasants, quail and other game birds can now be raised as easily as 
poultry and at small expense. You can get full instructions on how to do it, 
valuable information on control of enemies, waterfowl refuges, waterfowl food 
plants, and how to make game birds pay. 
$1.00 to this Ad and mail it today to the address below and you will receive 6 
booklets in addition to a six-months’ subscription to GAME, 

the publication devoted since 1912 to more game and better shooting. 
THIS OFFER IS FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY, SO ACT NOW! 


also 
HERE IS HOW TO DO IT !—Attach 


Breeder & Sports- 


203 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Ques. /s the 
tailed deer in F ennsylt ania a good meat to 


venison from our white- 


dry—that is, if it is dried in some fashion 


similar to the manner in which the In- 
dians dried their meat? 
Ans. Dried venison (especially the 


ham) is the finest of tidbits. Many prefer 
the tender texture and fine flavor of the 
venison when it is cured in this manner. 


Ques. Is there 
which one may ide ntify all grouse 
other similar birds? 


some particular way in 
from 


Ans. Grouse are distinguished 


This department, which appears each month, 
interesting questions concerning natural history, wild life and 


outdoor lore. Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 


Field 


1001 Outdoor Questions , &~ 


By IROQUOIS DAHL 


is devoted 


Ques. Is it true that the claws of a 
black bear will always match the color of 
the bear, whether he be cinnamon or some 
other color variation? 


Ans. William H. Wright, in The Black 
Bear (Scribner’s Sons), says: “Another 
cprious fact about the Black Bear’s sharp 
claws is that these invariably match their 
owner’s hide in color. A black animal 
always has black claws. A brown one has 
brown claws, etc... . This is not true of 
the grizzly.” Mr. Wright further says that 
the claws approximate the normal color 
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to all 


cause of the wing-like tufts on its neck. 


Ques. At birth, which one of these ani- 
mals would be the largest—the black bear, 
porcupine, or the varying hare? 

_ANs. On the average, the young porcu- 
pine, at birth, would be the largest. 


Ques. How do bobwhites withhold the 
natural scent of their bodies? I have read 
about their doing this at times and would 
like to know whether science can explain 
how it is done. 

Ans. When the bird alights, and is said 

to be holding its scent, it prob- 





from all members of the order to 
which they belong by their hav- 
ing the shank covered with feath- 
ers more or less completely, even 
the toes being sometimes hidden. 
Owls and a few species of hawks 
and eagles are similarly clothed, 
but there would hardly be room 
for mistaken identification when 
these birds are concerned. 


Ques. You mentioned once that 
the diamond-back rattlesnake was 
the bulkiest of the venomous 


snakes. Does this mean the heavi- 
est? 
Ans. The diamond-back rattle- 


snake of the South reaches the 
greatest weight of any venomous 
snake in the world, according to 
evidence. There are other venom- 
ous snakes more bulky than the 
diamond-back, but they do not 
grow to be so long. 


Ques. Is it a fact that wild tur- 
keys breed later in life than do- 
mestic turkeys? This is a story 
I've heard down in the mountains. 


ANs. According to many ob- 
servers this is true. Caton says: 
. My experiments with the 


wild turkey show that the wild 
birds reared in domestication are 
remarkably vigorous and healthy 

. though in many instances both 
the male and female are a year 








HILE driving near his home at Fuller- 

ton, California, A. D. Moodie saw a 

bird fly against his car. Much to his surprise, 
he found, on reaching his house, a quail impal- 
ed on the door handle of his new Ford coupé. 
Of course, lots of game birds and animals 
are killed on highways, but Mr. Moodie estab- 
lishes a precedent in spearing his birds on a 
door handle and taking them home with him. 


ably is motionless and compact, 
its feathers pressing close to the 
body and the bird itself occupying 
as little space as possible. It is 
likely that, in this condition, very 
little scent would drift from it. 
30dy-scent can hardly be turned 
on and off at will, as some writers 
would indicate. 


Ques. I wish you'd give us 
some information on this: Does 
or does not the edible oyster pro- 
duce valuable pearls? At a dinner 
the other night, one of our mem- 
bers bit into a pearl about the size 
of a pea and he’s been moaning 
about it ever since; he claims that 
if it hadn’t been boiled it may have 
been worth lots of money. 


Ans. While the common edible 
oyster may produce pearls, they 
are of little value by reason of a 
lack of iridescence, all stories to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 


Ques. Which of these birds is 
the one that is so scarce; the 
whooping crane or the trumpeter 
swan? 

Ans. According to all observa- 
tion, both are mighty scarce birds. 


Ques. In the old days, say a 
hundred years ago, to what birds 
were the terms “covey” and “bevy” 
applied? 

Ans. In England, the expres- 
sion was “a bevy of quailes,” and 








later in breeding than the do- 
mestic bird.” 

Ques. Is the mud hen a duck? 

Ans. The mud hen (or coot) belongs 
to the same family as the rails. 

Ques. Not long ago I heard a game- 
refuge keeper state that the bobwhite 


packs its eggs in its nest. Just how are 
they packed? 

\ns. They are packed in the nest with 
the pointed ends downward. It is well to 
remember that if eggs are disturbed the 
nest may be deserted. 


Ques. IVhat is the largest grouse in this 
country; the second largest? Also, the 
smallest bird in the world; and the largest 
passerine bird? 

Ans. The sage hen of the West reaches 
the greatest weight, followed by the dusky 
grouse. Smallest bird is Princess Helena’s 
hummingbird of Cuba and Isle of Pines, 
according to present knowledge. The larg- 
est passerine bird is the northern raven. 


of the animal, which color often changes 
a bit because of weathering. 


Ques. (1) In a discussion some weeks 
ago, several members claimed that grouse 
do not have gissards. Is this true? Against 
this argument, several experienced mem- 
bers claimed that they had cleaned the 
gissards of ruffed grouse. (2) Are the 
same type of quail and partridge found 
native in this country as in the Old World? 


Ans. (1) All grouse have gizzards, 
with the exception of the sage hen (sage 
grouse or sage cock) of the West, which, 
properly speaking, has none. (2) Old 
World quails and partridges, unless in- 
troduced, are not found in this country. 


Ques. Why is the prairie chicken called 
the “pinnated” grouse? 


Ans. It has been given this name be- 


“a covey of partridges.” This is 
an excerpt from a book on hunt- 
ing, published in 1812. 


Ov ES. During what time of the year are 
rattlesnakes and copperheads born in 
states like Ohio and Pennsylvania? 


Ans. July and August are the two 
months in which most of them are brought 
forth; the majority in August, probably. 


Ques. In the newspapers a month or so 
ago, I noted that there had been trapped. 
in Alaska, a bird with a 20-foot wing 
spread. Will you advise if this is true and, 
is so, what kind of a bird it was? 


Ans. This Department has no record of 
the bird mentioned. The South American 
condor is claimed to have a spread of fif- 
teen feet, and there is a record of a wan- 
dering albatross with a spread of 14 feet. 
No available records indicate that there 
is a bird having a 20-foot wing spread. 
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This Bag is 36” x 78”, rolls easily to 12” 


diameter, weighs but 13'/y lbs., and comes Pred 


complete with duffel bag cover. It is . 


equipped for use with Air mattress. 
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A Sportsman’s Christmas 


To wake up Christmas morning and find a Ta-Pat-Co 
Sleeping Bag—what finer gift could any sportsman desire! 
Let’s hope this may be the joyous surprise in store for you 
that day. And how about taking a tip from this yourself, 
and let it help you solve the problem of what to get for 


your favorite hunting or fishing partner? 


Ta-Pat-Co Bags are designed for use the year ’round. The 
Stormproof (Style No. 57-A) will give the snuggest, warmest 
sleeping you've ever known in zero weather. It is constructed 
for use in cabin, tent or open air—the greatest thing ever for 
your sleeping porch at home in winter. Other styles are especial- 
ly adapted for those who want comfortable sleeping on fishing 
trips. Bags for summer use are constructed with bug-proof 
mosquito-netting attachment. 


But regardless of what Bag you select, or when you'll use it, 
there isn’t any better time to buy than right now. Ta-Pat-Co 
Bags are built to wear and go through season after season. Ozark 
Ripley has been using one in Quebec and has proven how tough 
they are. Dealers everywhere are selling Ta-Pat-Co Bags. If your 
dealer can’t supply you, or is not prepared to show you a sufti- 
cient assortment, be sure and write us, or use coupon below, for 
complete FREE illustrated descriptive literature. Our catalog 
of outdoor equipment should be in every sportsman’s posses- 
sion, and is FREE for the asking. Hurry the coupon for it. 





OTHER SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


TA-PAT-CO BAG-TENT (a new creation). LIFE-SAVE 
VESTS for duck hunters. LIFE PRESERVERS, for all kinds 
and sizes of boats. RACING VESTS, for speed boats of any 
description. DECK CHAIR PADS, CANOE CUSHIONS, 
DECK AND BEACH MATS. RIFLE SHOOTING MATS. 
STAY-A-FLOAT, guaranteeing positive safety for small chil- 
dren around water. BOAT FENDERS and BUOYS. DUFFEL 
BAGS, CUSHIONS, DOG MATS. All the above items illus- 
trated, described and priced in the catalog we will send you. 


Style No. 57-A Sleeping Bag, as shown above, is covered top and 
bottom with special 8-0z., extra-closely-woven, double-treated, 
waterproofed cloth. Zipper extends all down one side and across 
the bottom. Bag is lined with serviceable 100% wool plaid 
blanket, and filled with specially prepared Kapok. Double pad- 
ding underneath. Kapok pillow attached. Extra-warm pocket for 
feet. Accessory pocket. Bag as shown lists at $29.00. Carrying 
harness for hiking or use on portage, $1.50 extra. 


TA-PAT-€O “PARKA” 


Down from the North comes the Parka. 
Has more warmth for its weight than any 
other garment. Designed to meet a sports- 
man’s every need. Weighs just three pounds. 
Is waterproofed. Lined with the same beau- 
tiful plaid 100% wool as the Sleeping Bag 
above shown. Quick to slip on and off. 
Permits circulation and avoids the clammy 
dampness of epoling perspiration. Ideal for 
the trap line, snow-shoeing, skiing, foot- 
ball games, duck blind, open automobiles, 
school and college, airplanes, hiking, to- 
bogganing, skating, horseback riding, or 
any other outdoor use in winter that a 
sportsman may ever demand. 

The Ta-Pat-Co Eskimo Parka is so new 
that your dealer may not yet have it—but 
you might ask him. Use coupon and let 
us tell you more about this amazingly good 
garment. Or, if you wish, order direct 
from this advertisement. Price only $10.00 
for slip-over style; $12.50 for full zipper- 
coat style (illustrated). 





Be sure to give us your dealer’s name 


THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE CO., 

DEPT. A-12, GREENFIELD, OHIO, 

or Dept. A-12, 14-16 Pearl St., N. Y. City. 

Please send me without obligation FREE information on (1) [J Style 57-A 
Sleeping Bag (2) [ Other styles of Ta-Pat-Co Bags (3) Q Ta-Pat-Co Parka 
(4) () Other Ta-Pat-Co Sport Equipment (see list to the left) 
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Chick Wehan3 INSIDE TIPS ON 


¥ p>, FOOTBALL 


AT THE GAME,CAMELS EASE THE STRAIN= AND 
AFTER ITS OVER, WHEN YOU FEEL ALL IN,GE&7ALIFT WITHA Camec! 











© 1935, R. J. Reynolds Tob, 































MR.MEEHAN, MY SISTER ae epg 
BETTY WANTS SOME INSIDE) | BS. NOW WATCH 
bor ON FOOTBALL / : ae see % ye 
IT TOOK FORMATION! 
ELEVEN — 
[MEN TO MAKE ce ’ 
~ | THAT PASS a 7 a 
perrect/p PASS "OQ a A) ga 
WHAT A PERFECT —m~e 
ne = 
PASS THOSE TWO SS FAMERVES TO RichT—-@Ba.ocxs 4 
Al MEN MADE / ae BLOCKS Gunna fp onc, SB BLKKS S& 
SURE! COME UP IN THE a tan, Oiaess Block sane a us 
STANDS AND WE'LL @ Foes nane- @ b.0cxs ron pass 4 
WATCH THIS PRACTICE ES BACK AND SHOOTS Pass To ent 1 DIDNT KNOW 
WHO IS SPRINTING To Ricuy © EACH MAN HAD SUCH 
GAME/ : 43 A DEFINITE JOB 
i WHAT ACTUALLY ya ppg das y 
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WELL, BETTS, DID YOU 


bs P45 LEARN SOMETHING ? 
¥ ake RT = DIDI / ICAN'T 


REMEMBER, 
WATCH THE 
LINEMEN 
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\ WAIT TO SEE THE 
: =) 1 @ BIG GAME / 


y pUNT os 
LH PUNTS > ~ FF 


ALL~ cH <= SS 
RUNS DOWN UNDER 8 oe“ BALL =e Z 


oe ai 
TACKLE AND ew Line- @ euns 
{ AN iO KS TACKL ! f 
FAST UNDER P % TACKLE OR END~ 


DOWN BLOCKS 
e101 END aA tae 10 PUNT 


GIVIN 





BETTY LEARNS THESE PLAYS~AND MANY OTHERS 










































we A CAMEL ALWAYS RENEWS MY 
” ie TAT OAats ae FLOW OF ENERGY WHEN I NEED 
A THRILLER, / IT__AND THEY NEVER 
HAVE A CAMEL: GET ON MY NERVES 
ya Zz 
EG haogshu ey | EXPERT NOW, f ns fe. 
ei THANKS TO _— 4 Lp 
__ CHICK MEEHAN! "A z 
A SPLENDID RUN-BUT YES, THEY s 
GOOD BLOCKING MADE fX CERTAINLY 
IT POSSIBLE Be} ARE | I CF 
& » MILD: = € 
=F ites ate > I NEED one! $0 CAMELS ARE MADE FROM FINER, acd < 
ER r MANY THRILLS USE) | | aman ano bomsstie tea 
UPA LOT OF ENERGY! ANY OTHER POPULAR BRAND. 
BETTY AT THE BIG GAME ey akno.ns reeacco €0. 
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